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“It’s  not  alone  what  a  man  does  dur/n^  working  hours,  hut  outside  of  working 
hours — that  determines  his  future.  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  do  a  good  job 
while  they’re  at  it,  but  who  work  with  one  eye  on  the  clock  and  one  ear  cocked 
for  the  whistle.  They  long  for  that  loaf  at  noon  and  for  that  evening  hour  in 
the  bowling  alley.  They  are  good  workers  and  they’ll  always  be  just  that — ten 
years  from  now  they  are  likely  to  be  right  where  they  are  today. 

"But  when  you  see  a  man  putting  in  his  noon  hour  learning  more  about  his  work,  you  see 
a  man  who  won’t  stay  down.  His  job  today  is  just  a  stepping-stone  to  something  better. 
He’ll  never  be  satisfied  until  he  hits  the  top.  And  he’ll  get  there,  because  he’s  the  kind  of 
man  we  want  in  this  firm’s  responsible  posi¬ 
tions.  You  can  always  depend  ona  man  like  Jim. 

“Ever;  important  man  in  this  plant  won  out  in  the 
■ame  way.  Our  treasurer  used  to  be  a  bookkeeper.  The 
sales  manager  started  in  a  branch  office  up  state.  The 
factory  superintendent  was  at  a  lathe  a  few  years  ago. 

The  chief  designer  rose  from  the  bottom  in  the  drafting 
room.  The  traffic  manager  was  a  clerk. 

"All  these  men  won  their  advancements  through 
spare  time  study  with  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  Today  they  are  earning  four  or  five  times — 
yes.  some  of  them  ten  times  as  much  money  as  when 
they  came  with  us. 

"That’s  why  I  say  that  Jim  there  is  one  of  our  future 
executives  Keep  your  eye  on  him.  Give  him  every 
chance — h  i’ll  make  good!” 

Employers  everywhere  are  looking  for  men  who  really 
want  to  get  ahead.  If  you  want  to  make  more  money, 
show  your  employer  that  you're  trying  to  be  loorffc  more 
money.  If  you  want  more  resimnsibility,  show  him  you 
are  willing  to  prepare  yourself  for  it. 

For  29  years  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
have  been  training  men  and  women  right  in  their  own 
homes  after  supper,  or  whenever  they  had  a  little  time  to 
spare.  More  than  two  million  have  stepped  up  in  just  this 
way.  More  than  110,000  are  studying  now.  Ten  thousand 
are  starting  every  month.  Can  you  afford  to  let  another 
priceless  hour  pass  without  making  pour  start  toward 
something  better?  Heie  is  all  we  ask — without  obliga¬ 
tion,  mark  and  mail  this  coiii>on.  It's  a  little  thing  that 
takes  but  a  moment,  but  it's  the  most  important  thing 
you  can  do  today.  Do  it  now  I 
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A  cisirvoysuU  telh  Lillm  Delliver  tkst  she  sees 
a  visitt  •/  m  white  mem  surrounded  hy  savages. 

The  man  is  dead;  he  is  same  one  that  laves  her. 

Same  ame  that  she  laves.  The  scene  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  hut  it  will  accardimg  ta  the  clair- 
vayamL  At  that  moment  Lawrence  Teek,  an  ex- 
plarrr,  walks  into  the  roam  and  Lilia  meets  him. 

This  is  the  extraordinary  situation  with  which 
a  new  and  startling  serial  begins  in  September — 

“Sacrifice” 

A  Story  of  Love,  Mysticism,  Adventure 
Laid  in  New  York  and  Africa 

By  Stephen  French  Whitman 


Mr.  Whitman  has  written  turn  navels  and  many 
short  stories — ail  the  tense,  gripping  type  of 
hction.  This  story,  his  best,  is  as  sensational 
as  any  stage  or  screen  drama.  It  begins  in 


Th^  September  Everybody's 

Out  August  15th 


The  ‘ 

Red  House  Murder 

All  of  US  have  the  Sleuth-urge^  the  desire  to  solve 
crime  mysteries.  Mr.  Milne  confesses  to  it  and 
that's  why  we  have  this  novel.  He  thought^  as  he 
saysy  of  a  good  way  to  commit  a  murder  and  there 
followed  this  story  of  mystery^  thrills^  humor  and  a 
detective  new  to  fiction 


By  A.  A.  Milne 

Illustraiioni  by  George  Gigtlere 


IN  THE  drowsy  heat  of  the  summer  what  was  it  I  went  in  for — hot  milk,  was  it, 
afternoon  The  Red  House  was  taking  or  toast — well,  they  was  all  talking  and  Mr. 
its  siesta.  There  was  a  lazy  murmur  Mark  turns  to  me,  and  says — you  know  his 
of  bees  in  the  flower-borders,  a  gentle  way — ‘Stevens,’  he  says,  ‘my  brother  is  com- 
cooing  of  pigeons  in  the  tops  of  the  elms,  ing  to  see  me  this  afternoon;  I’m  expecting 
From  distant  lawns  came  the  whirr  of  a  him  about  three,’  he  says.  ‘Show  him  into 
mowing-machine,  that  most  restful  of  all  the  oflBce,’  he  says,  just  like  that.  ‘Yes,  sir,' 
country  sounds;  making  ease  the  sweeter  in  I  says  quite  quietly;  but  I  was  never  so  sur- 
that  it  is  taken  while  others  are  working.  pris^  in  my  life,  not  knowing  he  had  a 
It  was  the  hour  when  even  those  whose  brother.  ‘My  brother  from  Australia,.’  he 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  others  says — there,  I’d  forgotten  that.  From 
have  a  moment  or  two  for  themselves.  In  Australia.” 

the  housekeeper’s  room  Audrey  Stevens,  ‘‘Well,  he  may  have  been  in  Australia,” 
the  pretty  parlor-maid,  retrimm^  her  best  said  Mrs.  Stevens  judicially;  ‘‘  I  can’t  say 
hat,  and  talked  idly  to  her  aunt,  the  cook-  for  that,  not  knowing  the  contrary;  but  what 
housekeeper  of  Mr.  Mark  Ablett’s  bachelor  I  do  say  is  he’s  never  been  here.  Not  while 
home.  I’ve  been  here,  and  that’s  five  years.” 

‘‘Funny  thing  that  about  Mr.  Mark’s  “Well,  but,  auntie,  he  hasn’t  been  here 
brother.  Fancy  not  seeing  your  brother  for  for  fifteen  years..  I  heard  Mr.  Mark  telling 
fifteen  years,”  ^e  said.  Mr.  Cayley.  ‘Fifteen  years,’  he  says,  Mr. 

“As'i  told  you  all  this  morning,”  said  her  Cayley  having  asked  him  when  his  brother 
aunt,  “I’ve  been  here  five  years,  and  never  was  last  in  England.  Mr.  Cayley  knew  of 
heard  of  a  brother.  I  could  say  that  before  hhn,  I  heard  him  telling  Mr.  Beverley,  but 
everybody  if  I  was  going  to  die  to-morrow,  didn’t  know  when  he  was  last  in  Engr 
There’s  b^n  no  brother  here  while  I’ve  been  land — see? — so  that’s  why  he  asked  Mr. 
here.”  Mark.” 

“You  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  “I’m  not  saving  anything  about  fifteen 
a  feather  when  he  spoke  about  him  at  break-  years,  Audrey.  I  can  only  speak  for  what 
fast  this  morning.  I  didn’t  hear  what  went  I  know,  and  that’s  five  years  Whitsuntide, 
before,  naturally,  but  they  was  all  talking  I  can  take  my  oath  he’s  not  set  foot  in  the 
about,  the  brother  when  I  went  in — now  house  since  five  years  Whitsuntide.  And  if 
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he’s  been  in  Australia,  as  you  say,  well,  I 
dare  say  he’s  had  his  reasons.” 

“What  reasons?”  said  Audrey  lightly. 

“Never  mind  what  reasons.  Being  in  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  you,  since  your  poor 
mother  died,  I  say  this,  Audrey — ^when  a 
gentleman  goes  to  Australia,  he  has  his  rea¬ 
sons.  And  when  he  stays  in  Australia,  fif¬ 
teen  years  as  Mr.  Mark  says,  and  as  I  know 
for  myself  five  years,  he  has  his  reasons. 
And  a  respectably  *^brought-up  girl  doesn’t 
ask  what  reasons.” 

“Got  into  trouble,  I  suppose,”  said  Au¬ 
drey  carelessly.  “They  were  saying  at 
breakfast  he’d  been  a  wild  one.  Debts. 
I’m  glad  my  Joe  isn’t  like  that.  He’s  got 
fifteen  pounds  in  the  |X)st-office  savings 
bank.  Did  I  tell  you?” 

But  there  was  not  to  be  any  more  talk  of 
Joe  Turner  that  afternoon.  The  ringing  of 
a  bell  brought  Audrey  to  her  feet — no  longer 
Audrey,  but  now  Stevens.  She  arranged 
her  cap  in  front  of  the  glass. 

“There,  that’s  the  front  door,”  she  said. 
“That’s  him.  ‘Show  him  into  the  office,’ 
said  Mr.  Mark.  I  suppose  he  doesn’t  want 
the  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  see  him. 
Well,  they’re  all  out  at  their  golf,  anyhow. 
Wonder  if  he’s  going  to  stay.  P’raps  he’s 
brought  back  a  lot  of  gold  from  Australia. 
I  might  hear  something  about  Australia,  be¬ 
cause  if  anybody  can  get  gold  there,  then  I 
don’t  say  but  what  Joe  and  I - ” 

“Now,  now,  get  on,  Audrey.” 

“Just  going,  darling.” 

any  one  who  had  just  walked  down 

A  the  drive  in  the  August  sun,  the  op>en 
door  of  The  Red  House  revealed  a  delight¬ 
fully  inviting  hall,  of  which  even  the  mere 
sight  was  cooling.  It  was  a  |)ig  low-roofed, 
oak-beamed  place,  with  cream-washed  walls 
and  diamond-jjaned  windows,  blue-cur¬ 
tained.  On  right  and  left  were  doors  leading 
into  other  living-rooms,  but  on  the  side  which 
faced  you  as  you  came  in  were  windows 
again,  looking  on  to  a  small  grass  court,  and 
from  open  windows  to  open  windows,  such 
air  as  there  was  played  gently.  The  stair¬ 
case  went  up  in  broad,  low  steps  along  the 
right-hand  wall,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  led 
you  along  a  gallery,  which  ran  across  the 
width  of  the  hall,  to  your  bedroom.  That 
is,  if  you  were  going  to  stay  the  night.  Mr. 
Robert  Ablett’s  intentions  in  this  matter 
were  as  yet  unknown. 


As  Audrey  came  across  the  hall  she  gave 
a  little  start  as  she  saw  Mr.  Cayley  sud¬ 
denly,  sitting  unobtrusively  in  a  seat  be¬ 
neath  one  of  the  front  windows,  reading. 
No  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  be  there;  cer¬ 
tainly  a  much  cooler  place  than  the  golf- 
links  on  such  a  day;  but  somehow  there  was 
a  deserted  air  about  the  house  that  after¬ 
noon,  as  if  all  the  guests  were  outside,  or 
(perhajjs  the  wisest  place  of  all)  up  in  their 
bedrooms,  sleeping.  Mr.  Cayley,  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  cousin,  was  a  surprise;  and,  having 
given  a  little  exclamation  as  she  came  sud¬ 
denly  upon  him  she  blushed  and  said,  “Oh, 
I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,  I  didn’t  see  you  at 
first,”  and  he  looked  up  from  his  book  and 
smfled  at  her.  “Such  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Cayley,”  she  thought  to  herself  as  she  went 
on,  and  wondered  what  the  master  would  do 
without  him.  If  this  brother,  for  instance, 
had  to  be  bundled  back  to  Australia  it  was 
Mr.  Cayley  who  would  do  most  of  the 
bundling. 

“So  tbis  is  Mr.  Robert,”  said  Audrey  to 
herself,  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  visitor. 

She  told  her  aunt  afterward  that  she 
would  have  known  him  anywhere  for  Mr. 
Mark’s  brother,  but  she  would  have  said 
that  of  anybody  who  had  claimed  to  be  Mr. 
Robert.  The  likeness  was  not  so  obvious  as 
that.  This  man  was  much  the  same  height 
as  Mark,  and  had  much  the  same  sha{>ed 
head.  He  was  also  blessed  with  the  same 
rather  long-pointed  nose;  a  family  feature, 
which  (as  Audrey  had  observed  on  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  visits  to  The  Red  House)  had  not  even 
had  the  grace  to  spare  Mr.  Mark’s  sister. 
But  there  the  resemblance  ended.  Dapper 
little  Mark,  with  his  neat  pointed  beard  and 
his  carefully  cmled  mustache;  with  his 
quick-darting  eyes,  always  moving  from  one 
to  the  other  of  any  company  he  was  in,  to 
register  one  more  smile  to  his  credit  when  he 
had  said  a  gbod  thing,  one  more  exi)ectant 
look  when  he  was  only  waiting  his  turn  to 
say  it;  he  was  a  very  different  man  from  this 
rough-looking,  clean-shaven  Colonial,  star¬ 
ing  at  her  so  loweringly. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Mark  Ablett,”  he 
growled.  It  sounded  almost  like  a  threat. 

Audrey  smiled  reassuringly  at  him.  She 
had  a  smile  for  everybody. 

“Yes,  sir.  He  is  expecting  you,  if  you 
will  come  this  way.” 

“Oh!  So  you  know  who  I  am,  eh?” 

“Mr.  Robert  Ablett?” 


A.  A.  Milne 


“Aye,  that’s  right.  So  he’s  expecting  bk,  to  “the  office’*  to  put  his  thoughts  upon 
eh?  He’ll  be  gM  to  see  me,  eh?”  paper.  The  thoughts  were  r»ot  of  any  great 

“If  you  will  come'this  way,  sir,”  said  A»-  value;  moreover,  they  were  given  ofi  at  the 
drey  primly.  dkiiier-table  more  often  than  they  got  on  to 

^le  went  to  the  secood  door  on  the  kft,  paper,  and  got  on  to  paper  more  often  than 

and  opened  h-  they  got  into  print.  But  that  did  not  pre- 

“Mr.  Robert  Ab — ”  she  began,  and  then  vent  the  master  of  The  Red  House  from 

broke  off.  The  room  was  empty.  She  being  a  little  pained  when  a  visitor  treated 

turned  to  the  man  behind  her.  “If  you  will  the  Tenrtple  carelessly,  as  if  it  had  been 

sit  down,  sir,  I  will  find  the  master.  I  know  erected  for  the  ordinar>'  purposes  of  flirta- 

he’s  in,  because  he  told  roe  that  you  were  tion  and  cigaret*e-smokii»g.  There  had  been 

coming  this  afternoon.”  an  occasion  when  two  of  his  guests  had  been 

“Oh!”  He  looked  roond  the  room,  found  playing  fives  in  it.  hfark  had  said 
“What  d’you  call  this  place,  eh?”  nothing  at  the  time,  save  to  ask  (with  a 

“The  office,  sir.”  little  less  than  his  usual  point)  whether  they 

“The  office?”  cnuldn’t  find  any^where  else  for  their  game, 

“The  room  where  the  master  works,  sir.”  but  the  offenders  were  iHrver  asked  to  The 

“Works,  eh?  That’s  new.  Didn’t  know  Red  House  J^?ain. 
he’d  ever  done  a  stroke  of  work  in  his  life.”  Audrey  walked  slowly  up  to  The  TempJe 
“Where  he  writes,  sir,”  said  Audrey  with  looked  in  and  walked  slowly  back  again.  All 

dignity.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Mark  “wrote,”  that  walk  for  nothirtg.  Perhaps  the  master 

though  nobody  knew  what,  was  a  matter  of  was  upstairs  in  his  room.  “Not  well-dressed 

pride  in  the  housekeeper’s  room.  enough  for  the  drawing-room.”  “Well, 

“Not  wdl-dressed  enough  for  the  drawing-  now,  auntie,  would  y0u  like  any  one  in  your 

room,  eh?”  drawing-room  with  a  red  handkerchief  round 

“I  will  tell  the  master  you  are  here,  sir,”  his  neck  and  great  big  dusty  boots,  and — ?” 

said  Audrey  decisively.  Listen!  One  of  the  men  shooting  rabbits. 

She  clos^  the  door  and  left  him  there.  Auntie  was  partial  to  a  nice  rabbit,  and 

Wdl!  Here  was  something  to  tell  aimtie!  onion  sauce.  How  hot  it  was;  she  wouldn’t 
Her  mind  was  busy  at  once,  going  over  all  say  “no”  to  a  cup  of  tea.  Well,  one  thing, 
the  things  whkh  he  had  said  to  her  and  she  Mr.  Robert  wasn’t  staying  the  night; 
had  said  to  him  (quiet-hke.)  “Directly  I  hadn’t  any  luggage.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mark 
saw  him  I  said  to  myself — ‘Why,  you  could  could  lend  him  things;  they  were  the  same 
have  knocked  me  over  with  a  feather.’  ”  size.  She  would  have  known  him  anywhere 
Feathers,  indeed,  were  a  perpetual  menace  for  Mr.  Mark’s  brother.' 
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“Rabbits!”  said  her  aunt  scornfully.  It 
was  inside  the  house,  my  girl.” 

“Straight  it  was,”  said  Ekie.  She  was 
one  of  the  housemaids.  “1  said  to  Mrs. 
Stevens — didn’t  I,  Mrs.  Stevens?  ‘That 
was  in  the  house,’  I  said.” 

Audrey  looked  at  her  aunt  and  then  at 
Elsie. 

“Do  you  think  he  had  a  revolver  with 
him?”  she  said  in  a  hushed  voice. 

“Who?”  said  Elste  excitedly. 

“That  brother  of  his.  From  Australia. 
I  said  as  soon  as  1  set  eyes  on  him,  ‘You’re 
a  bad  lot,  my  man!’  That’s  what  I  said, 
Elsie.  Even  before  he  spoke  to  me.  Rude! 
Well,  I  give  you  my  word.” 

“If  you  remember,  Audrey,  I  always 
said  there  was  no  telling  about  any  one 
from  Australia.”  She  lay  back  in  her  chair, 
breathing  rapidly.  “I  wouldn’t  go  out  of 
this  room  now,  not  if  you  paid  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Stevens!”  said  Elsie,  who 
badly  wanted  five  shillings  for  a  new  pair 
of  shoes.  “I  wouldn’t  go  as  far  as  that, 
not  myself,  but - ” 

“There!”  cried  Mrs.  Stevens,  sitting  up 
with  a  start. 

They  listened  anxiously,  the  two  girls 
instinctively  coming  closer  to  the  older 
woman’s  chair. 

A  door  was  being  shaken,  kicked,  rattled. 

“Listen!” 

Audrey  and  Elsie  looked  at  each  other 
with  frightened  eyes. 

They  heard  a  man’s  voice,  loud,  angry. 

“Open  the  door!”  it  was  shouting.  “Open 
the  door!  I  say,  open  the  door!” 

“Don’t  open  the  door!”  cried  Mrs.  Ste¬ 
vens  in  a  panic,  as  if  it  was  her  door  which 
was  threatened.  “Audrey! ,  Elsie!  Don’t 
let  him  in!” 

“Damn  it,  open  the  door!”  came  the 
voice  again. 

“We’re  all  going  to  be  murdered  in  our 
beds,”  she  quavered.  Terrified,  the  two 
girls  huddled  closer,  and  with  an  arm  round 
each,  Mrs.  Stevens  sat  there,  waiting. 

WHETHER  Mark  Ablett  was  a  bore  or 
not  depended  on  the  point  of  view, 
but  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  he  never 
bored  his  comp>any  on  the  subject  of  his 
early  life.  However,  stories  get  about. 
There  is  always  somebody  who  knows.  It 
was  imderstood — and  this,  anyhow,  on 


Mark’s  own  authority — that  his  father 
had  been  a  country  clergyman.  It  was 
said  that,  as  a  boy,  Mark  had  attracted 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  some  rich  old 
spinster  of  the  neighborhood,  who  had  paid 
for  his  education,  both  at  school  and  uni¬ 
versity.  At  about  the  time  when  he  was 
coming  down  from  Cambridge  his  father 
had  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  few  debts 
as  a  warning  to  his  family,  and  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  short  sermons  as  an  example  to  his 
successor.  Neither  warning  nor  example 
seems  to  have  been  effective.  Mark  went 
to  London,  with  an  allowance  from  his 
patron,  and  it  is  generally  agreed  made 
acquaintance  with  Uie  money-lenders.  He 
was  supposed,  by  his  patron  and  any  others 
who  inquired,  to  be  “writing,”  but  what 
he  wrote,  other  than  letters  asking  for  more 
time  to  pay,  has  never  been  discovered. 
However,  he  attended  the  theatres  and 
music-halls  very  regularly — no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  writing  some  serious  articles  on 
the  decadence  of  the  English  stage. 

Fortunately,  from  Mark’s  point  of  view, 
his  p>atron  (Ued  during  his  third  year  in 
London  and  left  him  all  the  money  he 
wanted.  From  that  moment  his  life  loses 
legendary  character  and  becomes  more  a 
matter  of  history.  He  settled  accounts 
with  the  money-lenders,  abandoned  his 
crop  of  wild  oats  to  the  harvesting  of  others," 
and  became  in  his  turn  a  patron.  He  pat¬ 
ronized  the  Arts.  It  was  not  only  usurers 
who  discovered  that  Mark  Ablett  no  longer 
wrote  for  money;  editors  were  now  offered 
free  contributions  as  well  as  free  lunches; 
publishers  were  given  agreements  for  an 
occasional  slender  volume,  in  which  the 
author  paid  all  expenses  and  waived  all 
royalties;  promising  young  painters  and 
poets  dined  with  him;  and  he  even  took  a 
theatrical  company  on  tour,  playing  host 
and  leading  man  with  equal  lavishness. 

He  was  not  what  most  p)eople  call  a  snob. 
A  snob  has  been  defined  carelessly  as  a 
man  who  loves  a  lord;  and,  more  carelessly 
as  a  mean  lover  of  mean  things — which 
would  be  a  Uttle  unkind  to  the  peerage  if 
the  first  definition  were  true.  Mark  had 
his  vanities  undoubtedly,  but  he  would 
sooner  have  met  an  actor-manager  than  an 
earl;  he  would  have  spoken  of  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Dante  (had  that  been  possible) 
more  glibly  than  of  his  friendship  with  a 
duke.  Call  him  a  snob  if  you  like,  but  not 
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the  worst  kind  of  snob;  a  hanger-on,  but 
to  the  skirts  of  Art,  not  Society. 

His  patronage  did  not  stop  at  the  Arts. 
It  also  includ^  Matthew  Cayky,  a  small 
cousin  of  thirteen,  whose  circumstances 
were  as  limited  as  had  been  Mark’s  own 
before  his  patron  had  rescued  him.  He 
sent  the  Cayley  cousin  to  school  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  motives,  no  doubt,  were  un¬ 
worldly  enough  at  first;  a  mere  repaying  to 
his  account  in  the  Recording  Angel’s  book 
of  the  generosity  which  had  been  lavished 
on  himself;  a  laying-up  of  treasure  in 
heaven.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  the 
boy  grew  up,  Mark’s  designs  for  his  future 
were  based  on  his  own  interests  as  much 
as  those  of  his  cousin,  and  that  a  suitably 
educated  Matthew  Cayley  of  twenty-three 
was  felt  by  him  to  be  a  useful  prop>erty  for 
a  man  in  his  position ;  a  man,  that  is  to  say, 
whose  vanities  left  him  so  little  time  for  his 
affairs. 

Cayley  then,  at  twenty-three,  looked 
after  his  cousin’s  affairs.  By  this  time 
Mark  had  bought  The  Red  House  and  the 
considerable  amount  of  land  which  went 
with  it  Cayley  sup)erintended  the  neces¬ 
sary  staff.  His  duties,  indeed,  were  many. 
He  was  not  quite  secretary,  not  quite 
land-agent,  not  quite  business-adviser,  not 
quite  companion,  but  something  of  all  four. 
Mark  leaned  up>on  him  ^nd  called  him 
“Cay,”  objecting  quite  rightly  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  name  of  Matthew.  Cay, 
he  felt,  was,  above  all,  dep)endable;  a  big, 
heavy-jawed,  solid  fellow,  who  didn’t  bother 
you  with  unnecessary  talk — a  boon  to  a 
man  who  liked  to  do  most  of  the  talking 
himself. 

Cayley  was  now  twenty-eight,  but  had 
all  the  app>earance  of  forty,  which  was  his 
patron’s  age.  Spasmodically  they  enter¬ 
tained  a  good  deal  at  The  Red  House,  and 
Mark’s  preference — call  it  kindliness  or 
vanity,  as  you  please — was  for  guests  who 
were  not  in  a  pxjsition  to  repay  his  hospi¬ 
tality.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  them  as  they 
came  down  to  that  breakfast,  of  which 
Stevens  has  already  given  us  a  glimp>se. 

The  first  to  come  down  was  Major  Rum- 
bold,a  tall,  gray-haired,  gray-mustached, 
silent  man,  wearing  a  N^c^k  coat  and 
gray  flannel  trousers,  who  lived  on  his  re¬ 
tired  pMiy  and  wrote  natural-history  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  p>ap)ers.  He  inspiected  the 
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dishes  on  the  side-table,  decided  carefully 
on  kedjeree,  and  got  to  work  on  it.  He 
had  pjaked  on  to  a  sausj^e  by  the  time  of 
the  next  arrival.  This  was  Bill  Beverley,  a 
cheerful  young  man  in  white  flannel  trous¬ 
ers  and  a  blazer. 

“Hallo,  Major!”  he  said  as  he  came  in. 
“How’s  the  gout?” 

“It  isn’t  gout,”  said  the  major  gruffly. 

“Well,  whatever  it  is.” 

The  major  grunted. 

“I  make  a  px)int  of  lieing  px)lite  at  break¬ 
fast,”  said  Bill,  helpnng  himself  largely  to 
pjorridge.  “Most  p)eople  are  so  rude. 
That’s  why  I  asked  you.  But  don’t  tell 
me  if  it’s  a  secret.  Coffee?”  he  added,  as 
he  pxjured  himself  out  a  cup. 

“No,  thanks.  I  never  drink  till  I’ve  fin¬ 
ished  eating.” 

“Quite  right,  Major;  it’s  only  manners.” 
He  sat  down  opp)osite  to  the  major.  “Well, 
we’ve  got  a  good  day  for  our  game.  It’s 
going  to  be  hot,  but  that’s  where  Betty  imd 
I  score.  On  the  fifth  green,  your  old  wound, 
the  one  you  got  in  that  frontier  skirmi^  in 
’43,  will  begin  to  trouble  you;  on  the  eighih 
your  liver,  undermined  by  years  of  curry, 
will  drop  to  pieces;  on  the  twelfth - ” 

“Oh,  shut  up,  you  ass!” 

“Well,  I’m  only  warning  you.  Hallo! 
Good  morning.  Miss  Norris.  I  was  just 
telling  the  major  what  was  going  to  hap)- 
p>en  to  you  and  him  this  morning.  Do  you 
want  any  assistance,  or  do  you  prefer  choos¬ 
ing  your  own  breakfast?” 

“Please  don’t  get  up,”  said  Miss  Norris. 
“I’ll  help  myself.  Good  morning,  Major.” 
She  smiled  pleasantly  at  him. 

The  major  nodded. 

“Good  morning.  Going  to  be  hot.” 

“As  I  was  telling  the  major,”  began 
Bill,  “that’s  where —  Hallo,  here’s  Betty! 
Morning,  Cayley.” 

Betty  Calladine  and  Cayley  had  come  in 
together.  Betty  was  the  eighteen-year-old 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  Calladine,  widow  of 
the  pjainter,  and  acting  hostess  on  this 
occasion  for  Mark.  Ruth  Norris  took  her¬ 
self  seriously  as  an  actress  and  (on  her 
holidays)  seriously  as  a  golfer.  She  was 
quite  compjetent  as  either. 

“By  the  way,  the  car  will  be  round  at 
ten-thirty,”  said  Cayley,  looking  up  from 
his  letters.  “You’re  lunching  there,  and 
driving  back  directly  afterward.  Isn’t 
that  right?” 
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“I  don’t  see  why  we  shouldn’t  have  two 
rounds,”  said  Bill  hopefully. 

“Much  too  hot  in  the  afternoon,”  said 
the  major.  “Get  back  comfortably  for  tea.” 

Mark  came  in.  He  was  generally  the 
last.  He  greeted  them  and  sat  down  to 
toast  and  tea.  Breakfast  was  not  his  meal. 
The  others  chattered  gently  while  he  read 
his  letters. 

“Good  God!”  said  Mark  suddenly. 

There  was  an  instinctive  turning  of  heads 
toward  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Norris.  Sorry, 
Betty.” 

Miss  Norris  smiled  her  forgiveness.  She 
often  wanted  to  say  it  herself,  particularly 
at  rehearsals. 

“I  say.  Cay!”  He  was  frowning  to  him- 
seU;  annoyed,  puzzled.  He  held  up  a  let¬ 
ter  and  shook  it.  “Who  do  you  think  this 
b  from?” 

Cayley,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
shrugged  hb  shoulders.  How  could  he  pos¬ 
sibly  guess? 

“Robert,”  said  Mark. 

'“Robert?”  It  was  difficult  to  surprise 
Cayley.  “WeU?” 

“It’s  all  very  well  to  say  ‘Well?’  like  • 
that,”  said  Mark  peevbhly.  “He’s  com¬ 
ing  here  this  afternoon.” 

“I  thought  he  was  in  Australia,  or  some¬ 
where.” 

“Of  course.  So  did  I.”  He  looked  across 
at  Rumbold.  “Got  any  brothers.  Major?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  take  my  advice  and  don’t  have 
any.” 

“Not  likely  to,  now,”  said  the  major. 

Bill  laughed.  Miss  Norris  said  politely: 

“But  you  haven’t  any  brothers,  Mr. 
Ablett?” 

“One,”  said  Mark  griifily.  “If  you’re 
back  in  time  you’ll  see  him  this  afternoon. 
He’ll  probably  ask  you  to  lend  him  five 
pounds.  Don’t!” 

Everybody  felt  a  little  uncomfortable. 

“I’ve  got  a  brother,”  said  Bill  helpfully, 
“but  I  always  borrow  from  him.” 

“Like  Robert,”  said  Mark. 

“When  was  he  in  England  last?”  asked 
Cayley. 

“About  fifteen  years  ago,  wasn’t  it? 
You’d  have  been  a  boy,  of  course.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  seeing  him  once  about 
then,  but  I  didn’t  know  if  he  had  been  back 
since.” 


“No.”  Mark,  still  obviously  upset,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  letter. 

“Personally,”  said  Bill,  “I  think  rela¬ 
tions  are  a  great  mbtake.” 

“All  the  same,”  said  Betty  a  little  dar¬ 
ingly,  “it  must  be  rather  fun  having  a 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard.” 

Mark  looked  up,  frowning. 

“If  you  think  it’s  fim.  I’ll  hand  him  over 
to  you,  Betty.  If  he’s  anything  like  he 
used  to  be  and  like  his  few  letters  have 
been — well.  Cay  knows.” 

Cayley  ^ook  his  head. 

“All  I  knew  was  that  one  didn’t  ask 
questions  about  him.” 

It  may  have  been  meant  as  a  hint  to  any 
too  curious  guest  not  to  ask  more  questions, 
or  a  reminder  to  his  host  not  to  talk  too 
freely  in  front  of  strangers,  although  he 
gave  it  the  sound  of  a  mere  statement  of 
fact.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  dropped, 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  more  fascinating 
one  of  the  coming  foursome.  Mrs.  Calla- 
dine  was  driving  over  with  the  players  in 
order  to  limch  with  an  old  friend  who  lived 
near  the  links,  and  Mark  and  Cayley  were 
remaining  at  home — on  affairs.  Appar¬ 
ently  “j&airs”  were  now  to  include  a 
prodigal  brother.  But  that  need  not  make' 
the  foursome  less  enjoyable. 

AT  ABOUT  the  time  when  the  major  (for 
whatever  reasons)  was  fluffing  his  tee- 
shot  at  the  sixteenth  and  Mark  and  his 
cousin  were  at  their  business  at  the  Red 
House,  an  attractive  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Antony  Gillingham  was  handing  up  his 
ticket  at  Woodham  station  and  asking  the 
way  to  the  village.  Having  received  di¬ 
rections,  he  left  his  bag  wiffi  the  station- 
master  and  walked  off  leisurely.  He  is  an 
important  t)erson  to  this  story,  so  that  it 
is  as  well  we  should  know  something  about 
him  before  letting  him  loose  in  it.  Let  us 
stop  him  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on  some  ex¬ 
cuse  and  have  a  good  look  at  him. 

The  first  thing  we  realize  is  that  he  is 
doing  more  of  the  looking  than  we  are. 
Above  a  clean-cut,  clean-shaven  face,  of 
the  type  usually  associated  with  the  Navy, 
he  carries  a  p>air  of  gray  eyes  which  seem 
to  be  absorbing  every  detaU  of  our  person. 
To  strangers  this  look  is  almost  alarming 
at  first,  imtil  they  discover  that  his  mind 
is  very  often  elsewhere;  that  he  has,  so  to 
speak,  left  his  eyes  on  guard  while  he 
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himself  follows  a  train  of  thought  in  another 
direction.  Many  people  do  this,  of  course; 
when,  for  instance,  they  are  talking  to  one 
person  and  trying  to  listen  to  another;  but 
their  eyes  betray  them.  Antony’s  never 
did. 

He  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  with 
those  eyes,  though  never  as  a  sailoii.  When 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  into  his 
mother’s  money,  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  old  GUIingham  looked  up  from  The 
Stock-breeders'  Gazette  to  ask  him  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 

“S^  t£e  world,”  said  Antony. 

“Well,  send  me  a  line  from  America  or 
wherever  you  get  to.” 

“Right,”  said  Antony. 

'  Old  Gillingham  returned  to  his  paper.  An¬ 
tony  was  a  younger  son  and,  on  the  whole, 
not  so  interesting  to  his  father  as  Champion 
Birket,  for  instance.  But  then  Champion 
Birket  was  the  best  Hereford  bull  he  had 
ever  bred. 

Antony,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
going  farther  away  than  London.  His  idea 
of  seeing  the  world  was  to  see  not  coun¬ 
tries  but  people;  and  to  see  them  from  as 
many  angles  as  possible.  There  are  all  sorts 
in  London  if  you  know  how  to  look  at  them. 
So  Antony  looked  at  them — from  various 
strange  comers;  from  the  view-point  of  the 
valet,  the  newspaper  reporter,  the  waiter, 
the  shop  assistant.  With  the  independence 
of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  behind  him, 
he  enjoyed  it  immensely.  He  never  stayed 
long  in  one  job  and  generally  closed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  it  by  telling  his  employer,  con¬ 
trary  to  all  etiquette  as  understood  between 
master  and  servant,  exactly  what  he  thought 
of  him.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
new  profession.  Instead  of  expjerience  and 
testimonials  he  offered  his  personality  and  a 
spx)rting  bet.  He  would  take  no  wages  the 
first  month  and,  if  he  satisfied  his  employer, 
double  wages  the  second.  He  always  got 
his  double  wages. 

He  was  now  thirty.  He  had  come  to 
Woodham  for  a  holiday,  because  he  liked  the 
look  of  the  station.  His  ticket  entitled  him 
to  travel  farther,  but  he  had  always  intended 
to  please  himself  in  the  matter.  Woodham 
attracted  him,  he  had  a  suitcase  in  the  car¬ 
riage  with  him  and  money  in  his  pxxJcet. 
Why  not  get  out? 

The  landlady  of  the  George  was  only  too 
glad  to  put  him  up  and  promised  that  her 
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husband  would  drive  over  that  afternoon  for 
his  luggage. 

“And  you  would  like  some  lunch,  I  ex- 
p>ect,  sir.” 

“Yes,  but  don’t  give  yourself  any  trouble 
about  it.  Cold,  anything  you’ve  got.” 

“What  about  beef,  sir?”  she  asked,  as  if 
she  had  a  hundred  varieties  of  meat  to  se¬ 
lect  from  and  was  offering  him  her  best. 

“That  will  do  splendidly.  And  a  pint  of 
beer.” 

While  he  was  finishing  his  lunch  the  land¬ 
lord  came  in  to  ask  about  the  luggage.  An¬ 
tony  ordered  another  pint  and  soon  had  him 
talking. 

“It  must  be  rather  fun  to  keep  a  country 
inn,”  he  said,  thinking  that  it  was  about 
time  he  started  another  profession. 

“I  don’t  know  about  fun,  sir.  It  gives  us 
a  living  and  a  bit  over.” 

“You  ought  to  take  a  holiday,”  said  An¬ 
tony,  looking  at  him  thoughtfully. 

“Funny  thing  your  saying  that,”  said  the 
landlord  with  a  smile.  “Another  gentleman, 
over  from  The  Red  House,  was  saying  that 
only  yesterday.  Offered  to  take  my  place 
and  all.”  He  laughed  rumblingly. 

“The  Red  House?  Not  The  Red  House, 
Stanton?” 

“That’s  right,  sir.  Stanton’s  the  next 
station  to  Woodham.  The  Red  House  is 
about  a  mile  from  here — Mr.  Ablett’s.” 

Antony  took  a  letter  from  his  p)ocket.  It 
was  addressed  from  “The  Red  House,  Stan¬ 
ton,”  and  signed  “Bill.” 

“Good  old  Bill,”  he  murmured  to  himself. 
“He’s  getting  on.” 

Antony  had  met  Bill  Beverley  two  years 
before  in  a  tobacconist’s  shop.  Gillingham 
was  on  one  side  of  the  counter  and  Mr.  Bev¬ 
erley  on  the  other.  Something  about  Bill,  his 
youth  and  freshness,  p)erhap>s,  attracted  An¬ 
tony;  and  when  cigarettes  had  been  ordered 
and  an  address  given  to  which  they  were  to 
be  sent,  he  remembered  that  he  had  come 
across  an  aunt  of  Beverley’s  once  at  a  coun¬ 
try  house.  Beverley  and  he  met  again  a 
little  later  at  a  restaurant.  Both  of  them 
were  in  evening  dress,  but  they  did  different 
things  with  their  napkins,  and  Antony  was 
the  more  px)lite  of  the  two.  However,  he 
still  liked  Bill.  So  on  one  of  his  holida)^ 
when  he  was  unemployed,  he  arranged  an 
introduction  through  a  mutual  friend.  Bev¬ 
erley  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  shocked  when 
he  was  reminded  of  their  previous  meetings, 
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but  his  uncomfortable  feeling  soon  wore  off, 
and  he  and  Antony  quickly  became  intimate. 

Antony  decided  to  stroll  over  to  The  Red 
House  after  lunch  and  call  upon  his  friend. 
Having  inspected  his  bedroom,  which  was 
not  quite  the  lavender-smelling  country-inn 
bedroom  of  fiction,  but  sufficiently  clean  and 
comfortable,  he  set  out  over  the  fields. 

As  he  came  down  the  drive  and  ap¬ 
proached  the  old  red-brick  front  of  the 
house,  there  was  a  lazy  murmur  of  bees  in 
the  flower-borders,  a  gentle  cooing  of  pigeons 
in  the  tops  of  the  elms,  and  from  distant 
lawns  the  whirr  of  a  mowing-machine,  that 
most  restful  of  all  country  sounds. 

And  in  the  hall  a  man  was  banging  at  a 
locked  door,  and  shouting,  “Open  the  door, 

I  say;  open  the  door/” 

“Hallo!”  said  Antony  in  amazement. 

CAYLEY  looked  round  suddenly  at  the 
voice. 

“Can  I  help?”  said  Antony  politely. 
“Something’s  happened,”  said  Cayley. 
He  was  breat^g  quickly.  “1  heard  a  shot 
— it  sovmded  like  a  ^ot — I  was  in  the 
library.  A  loud  bang — 1  didn’t  know  what 
it  was.  And  the  door’s  locked.”  He  rat¬ 
tled  the  handle  again  and  shook  it.  “Ojjen 
the  door!”  he  cried.  “I  say,  Mark,  what  is 
it?  Open  the  door!” 

“But  he  must  have  locked  tbc  door  on 
purpose,”  said  Antony.  “So  why  should 
he  open  it  just  because  you  ask  him  to?” 

Cayley  looked  at  him  in  a  bewildered  way. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  door  again.  “We 
must  break  it  in,”  he  said,  putting  Ms  shoul¬ 
der  to  it.  “Help  me.” 

“Isn’t  there  a  window?” 

Cayley  turned  to  him  stupidly. 

“Window?  Window?”  > 

“So  much  easier  to  break  in  a  window,” 
said  Antony  with  a  smile.  He  looked  very 
cool  and  collected,  as  he  stood  just  inside  the 
hall,  leaning  on  his  stick,  and  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  a  great  deal  of  fuss  was  being 
made  about  nothing.  But  then  he  had  not 
heard  the  shot. 

“Window — of  course!  What  an  idiot  I 
am.” 

He  pushed  past  Antony,  and  began  run¬ 
ning  out  into  the  drive.  Antony  followed 
him.  They  ran  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
down  a  path  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  left 
again  over  the  grass,  Cayley  in  front,  the 
other  close  behind  him.  Suddenly  Cayley 


looked  over  his  shoulder  and  puUed  up 
short. 

“Here,”  he  said. 

They  had  come  to  the  windows  of  the 
locked  room,  French  windows  which  op)ened 
on  to  the  lawns  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
But  now  they  were  closed.  Antony 
couldn’t  help  feeling  a  thrill  of  excitement  as 
he  followed  Cayleys  example,  and  put  his 
face  close  up  to  the  glass.  For  the  fimt  time 
he  wonder^  if  there  really  had  been  a  re¬ 
volver-shot  in  this  mysterious  room.  It 
had  all  seemed  so  absurd  and  melodramatic 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door.  But  if 
there  had  been  one  shot,  why  should  there 
not  be  two  more? — at  the  careless  fools  who 
were  pressing  their  noses  s^ainst  the  panes 
and  asking  for  it. 

“My  G^,  can  you  see  it?”  said  Cayley  in 
a  shaking  voice.  “Down  there.  Look?” 

The  next  moment  Antony  saw  it.  A  man 
was  lying  on  the  floor  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  his  back  toward  them.  A  man?  Or 
the  body  of  a  man? 

“Who  is  it?”  said  Antony. 

“I  don’t  know,”  the  other  whispered. 

“Well,  we’d  better  go  and  see.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  the  windows  for  a  moment.  “I 
should  think  if  you  put  your  weight  into  it, 
just  where  they  join,  they’ll  give  all  right. 
Otherwise,  we  can  kick  the  glass  in.” 

Without  saying  anything,  Cayley  put  his 
weight  into  it.  The  window  gave,  and  they 
went  into  the  room.  Cayley  walked  quickly 
to  the  body,  and  dropped  on  his  knees  by  it. 
For  the  moment  he  seemed  to  hesitate; 
then  with  an  effort  he  put  a  hand  on  to  its 
shoulder  and  pulled  it  over. 

“Thank  God!”  he  murmured,  and  let  the 
body  go  again. 

“Who  is  it?”  said  Antony. 

“Robert  Ablett.” 

“Oh!”  said  Antony.  “I  thought  his  name 
was  Mark,”  he  add^,  more  to  himself  than 
to  the  other. 

“Yes,  Mark  Ablett  lives  here.  Robert  is 
his  brother.”  He  shuddered,  and  said,  “I 
was  afraid  it  was  Mark.” 

“Was  Mark  in  the  room,  too?” 

“Yes,”  said  Cayley  absently.  Then,  as  if 
resenting  suddenly  these  questions  from  a 
stranger,  “WTio  are  you?” 

But  Antony  had  gone  to  the  locked  door 
and  was  turning  the  handle.  “I  supp)Ose  he 
put  the  key  in  his  p)ocket,”  he  said,  as  he 
came  back  to  the  body  again. 
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“Who?” 

Antony  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Whoever  did  this,”  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  man  on  the  floor.  “Is  he  dead?” 

“Help  me,”  said  Cayley  simply. 

They  turned  the  Ixxly  on  to  its  back, 
nerving  themselves  to  look  at  it.  Robert 
Ablett  had  been  shot  between  the  eyes.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  and  with  his  horror 
Antony  felt  a  sudden  pity  for  the  man  be¬ 
side  him,  and  a  sudden  remorse  for  the  care¬ 
less,  easy  way  in  which  he  had  treated  the 
affair.  But  then  one  always  went  about  im¬ 
agining  that  these  things  didn’t  happen — 
except  to  other  people.  It  was  difficult  to 
believe  in  them  just  at  first,  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  yourself. 

“Did  you  know  him  well?”  said  Antony 
quickly.  “Were  you  fond  of  him?” 

“Hardly  at  all.  Mark  is  my  cousin.  I 
mean,  Mark  is  the  brother  I  know  best.” 

“Your  cousin?” 

“Yes.”  He  hesitated,  and  then  said,  “Is 
he  dead?  I  suppose  he  is.  Will  you — do 
you  know  anything  about — about  that  sort 
of  thing?  Perhaps  I’d  better  get  some 
water.” 

There  was  another  door  opposite  to  the 
locked  one,  which  led,  as  Antony  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  directly,  into  a  passage 
from  which  opened  two  more  rooms.  Cay¬ 
ley  stepped  into  the  passage  and  opened  the 
door  on  the  right.  The  door  from  the  of¬ 
fice  through  which  he  had  gone  remained 
opened.  The  door  at  the  end  of  the  short 
passage  was  shut.  Antony,  kneeling  by  the 
body,  followed  Cayley  with  his  eyes,  and, 
after  he  had  disappeared,  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  blank  wall  of  the  passage,  but  he  was  not 
conscious  of  that  at  which  he  was  looking, 
for  his  mind  was  with  the  other  man,  sym¬ 
pathizing  with  him. 

“Not  that  water  is  any  use  to  a  dead 
body,”  he  said  to  himself,  “but  the  feeling 
that  you’re  doing  something,  when  there’s 
obviously  nothing  to  be  done,  is  a  great 
comfort.” 

CAYLEY  came  into  the  room  again.  He 
had  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  a  handkerchief 
in  the  other.  He  looked  at  Antony.  Antony 
nodded.  Cayley  murmured  something,  and 
knelt  down  to  bathe  the  dead  man’s  face. 
Then  he  placed  the  handkerchief  over  it.  A 
little  sigh  escaped  Antony,  a  sigh  of  relief. 
They  stood  up  and  looked  at  each  other. 
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“If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,”  said  An¬ 
tony,  “please  let  me.” 

“That’s  very  kind  of  you.  *  There  will 
be  things  to  do.  Police,  doctors — I  don’t 
know.  But  you  mustn’t  let  me  trespass  on 
your  kindness.  Indeed,  I  should  apologize 
for  having  trespassed  so  much  already.” 

“I  came  to  see  Beverley.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.” 

“He’s  out  playing  golf.  He  will  be  back 
directly.”  Then,  as  if  he  had  only  just  real¬ 
ized  it,  “They  will  all  be  back  directly.” 

“I  stay  if  I  can  be  of  any  help.” 

“Please  do.  You  see,  there  are  women. 
It  will  be  rather  painful  If  you  would — ” 
He  hesitated,  and  gave  Antony  a  timid  little 
smile,  pathetic  in  so  big  and  self-reliant  a 
man.  “Just  your  moral  support,  you 
know.  It  would  be  something.” 

“Of  course.”  Antony  smiled  back  at 
him,  and  said  cheerfully,  “Well,  then.  I’ll 
begin  by  suggesting  that  you  should  ring  up 
the  police.” 

“The  police?  Y-yes.”  He  looked  doubt¬ 
fully  at  the  other.  “I  suppose - ” 

Antony  sp>oke  frankly. 

“Now,  look  here,  Mr. — er - ” 

“Cayley.  I’m  Mark  Ablett’s  cousin.  I 
live  with  him.” 

“My  name’s  Gillingham;  I’m  sorry,  I 
ought  to  have  told  you  before.  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Cayley,  we  shan’t  do  any  good  by  pre¬ 
tending.  Here’s  a  man  been  shot — well, 
someb^y  shot  him.” 

“He  might  have  shot  himself,”  mumbled 
Cayley. 

“Yes,  he  might  have,  but  he  didn’t.  Or 
if  he  did,  somebody  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  and  that  somebody  isn’t  here  now. 
And  that  somebody  took  a  revolver  away 
with  him.  Well,  the  police  will  want  to  say 
a  word  about  that,  won’t  they?” 

Cayley  was  silent,  looking  on  the  ground. 

“Oh,  I  know  what  you’re  thinking,  and 
believe  me  I  do  sympathize  with  you,  but  we 
can’t  be  children  about  it.  If  your  cousin, 
Mark  Ablett,  was  in  the  room  with  this — ” 
he  mdicated  the  body — “this  man, 
then - ” 

“Who  said  he  was?”  said  Cayley,  jerking 
his  head  up  suddenly  at  Antony. 

“You  did.” 

“I  was  in  the  library.  Mark  went  in — ^he 
may  have  come  out  again.  I  know  nothing. 
Somebody  else  may  have  gone  in - ” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Antony  p)atiently,  as  if 
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to  a  little  child.  “You  know  your  cousin;  I 
don’t.  Let’s  agree  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  But  somebody  was  in  the  room 
when  this  man  was  shot,  and — well,  the 
police  will  have  to  know.  Don’t  you 
think — ”  He  looked  at  the  telephone.  “Or 
would  you  rather  I  did  it?” 

Cayley  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went 
to  the  telephone. 

“May  I — er — look  round  a  bit?”  Antony 
nodded  toward  the  hpen  door. 

“Oh,  do.  Yes.”  He  sat  down  and  drew 
the  telephone  toward  him.  “You  must 
make  allowances  for  me,  Mr.  Gillingham. 
You  see,  I’ve  known  Mark  for  a  very  long 
time.  But,  of  course,  you’re  quite  right, 
and  I’m  merely  being  stupid.”  He  took  off 
the  receiver. 

IET  us  suppose  that,  for  the  purp)ose  of 
making  a  first  acquaintance  with  this 
“office,”  we  are  coming  into  it  from  the  hall 
through  the  door  which  is  now  locked,  but 
which,  for  our  special  convenience,  has  been 
magically  unlocked  for  us.  As  we  stand 
just  inside  the  door,  the  length  of  the  room 
runs  right  and  left,  or,  more  accurately,  to 
the  right  only;  for  the  left-hand  wall  is  al¬ 
most  within  our  reach.  Immediately  oppo¬ 
site  to  us,  across  the  breadth  of  the  room 
(some  fifteen  feet)  is  that  other  door,  by 
which  Cayley  went  out  and  returned  a  few 
minutes  ago. 

In  the  right-hand  wall,  thirty  feet  away 
from  us,  are  the  French  windows.  Crossing 
the  room  and  going  out  by  the  opposite 
door,  we  come  into  a  p>assage,  from  which 
two  rooms  lead.  The  one  on  the  right, 
into  which  Cayley  went,  is  less  than  half 
the  length  of  the  office,  a  small  square 
room,  which  has  evidently  been  used  some 
time  or  other  as  a  bedroom.  The  bed  is  no 
longer  there,  but  there  is  a  basin,  with  hot 
and  cold  taps,  in  a  comer,  chairs,  a  cupboard 
or  two  and  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  window^ 
faces  the  same  w'ay  as  the  French  windows 
in  the  next  room;  but  anybody  looking  out 
of  the  bedroom  window  has  his  view  on  the 
immediate  right  shut  off  by  the  outer  wall 
of  the  office,  which  projects,  by  reason  of  Hs 
greater  length,  fifteen  feet  further  into  the 
lawn. 

The  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed¬ 
room  is  a  bathroom.  The  three  rooms  to¬ 
gether,  in  fact,  form  a  sort  of  private  suite; 
used,  pwrhaps,  during  the  occupation  of  the 


previous  owner,  by  some  invalid,  who  could 
not  manage  the  stairs,  but  allow^  by  Mark 
to  fall  into  dbuse,  save  for  the  living-room. 
At  any  rate,  he  never  slept  down-stairs. 

Antony  glanced  at  tJie  bathroom,  and 
then  wandered  into  the  bedroom,  the  room 
into  which  Cayley  had  l)een.  The  window 
was  open,  and  he  looked  out  at  the  well-kept 
grass  beneath  him,  and  the  peaceful  stretch 
of  park  beyond;  and  he  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
owner  of  it  all,  who  was  now  mixed  up  in  so 
grim  a  business. 

“Cayley  thinks  he  did  it,”  said  Antony  to 
himself.  “That’s  obvious.  It  explains  why 
he  wasted  so  much  time  banging  on  the 
door.  Why  should  he  try  to  break  a  lock 
when  it’s  so  much  easier  to  break  a  window? 
Of  course  he  might  just  have  lost  his  head; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  might — well,  he  might 
have  wanted  to  give  his  cousin  a  chance  of 
getting  away.  The  same  about  the  police, 
and — oh,  lots  of  things.  Why,  for  instance, 
did  he  run  all  the  way  round  the  house  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  to  the  windows?  Surely  there’s  a 
back  way  out  through  the  hall.  I  must 
have  a  look  later  on.” 

Antony,  it  will  be  observed,  had  by  no 
means  lost  his  head. 

There  was  a  step  in  the  passage  outside, 
and  he  turned  round,  to  see  Cayley  in  the 
doorway.  He  remained  looking  at  him  for  a 
moment,  asking  himself  a  question.  It  was 
rather  a  curious  question.  He  was  asking 
himself  why  the  door  was  open. 

Well,  not  exactly  why  the  door  was  open; 
that  could  be  explained  easily  enough.  But 
why  had  he  expected  the  door  to  be  shut? 
He  did  not  remember  shutting  it,  but  some¬ 
how  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  ojjen  now,  to 
see  Cayley  through  the  doorway,  just  com¬ 
ing  into  the  room.  Something  working  sul>- 
consciously  in  his  brain  had  told  him  that  it 
was  surprising.  Why? 

He  tucked  the  matter  away  in  a  corner 
of  his  mind  for  the  moment;  the  answer 
would  come  to  him  later  on.  He  had  a  won¬ 
derfully  retentive  mind.  Everything  which 
he  saw  or  heard  seemed  to  make  its  corre¬ 
sponding  impression  somewhere  in  his 
brain,  often  without  his  being  conscious  of 
it;  and  these  photographic  impressions  were 
always  there  ready  for  him  when  he  wished 
to  develop  them. 

Cayley  joined  him  at  the  window. 

“I’ve  telephoned,”  he  said.  “They’re 
sending  an  inspector  or  some  one  from 
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Middleston,  and  the  local  police  and  doctor 
from  Stanton.”  He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“We’re  in  for  it  now.” 

“How  far  away  is  Middleston?”  It  was 
the  town  for  which  Antony  had  taken  a 
ticket  that  morning — only  six  hours  ago. 
How  absurd  it  seemed.  • 

“About  twenty  miles.  Those  p)eople  will 
be  coming  back  soon.” 

“Beverley,  and  the  others?” 

“Yes.  I  expect  they’ll  want  to  go  away 
at  once.” 

“Much  better  that  they  should.” 

“Yes.”  Cayley  was  silent  for  a  little. 
Then  he  said,  “You’re  staying  near*  here?” 

“I’m  at  the  George,  at  Wot^am.” 

“If  you’re  by  yourself,  I  wish  you’d  put 
up  here.  You  see,”  he  went  on  awkwar^y, 
“you’ll  have  to  be  here — for  the — the  in¬ 
quest  and — and  so  on.  If  I  may  offer  you 
my  cousin’s  hospitality  in  his — I  mean  if 
he  doesn’t — if  he  really  has - ” 

Antony  broke  in  hastily  with  his  thanks 
and  acceptance. 

“That’s  good.  Perhaps  Beverley  will 
stay  on,  if  he’s  a  friend  of  yours.  He’s  a 
good  fellow.” 

Antony  felt  quite  sure,  from  what  Cayley 
had  said  and  had  hesitated  to  say,  that 
Mark  had  been  the  last  to  see  his  brother 
alive.  It  didn’t  follow  that  Mark  Ablett 
was  a  murderer.  Revolvers  go  off  acci¬ 
dentally;  and  when  they  have  gone  off, 
jjeople  lose  their  heads  and  nm  away,  fear¬ 
ing  that  their  story  will  not  be  believed. 
Nevertheless,  when  people  run  away, 
whether  innocently  or  guiltily,  one  can’t 
help  wondering  which  way  they  went. 

“I  suppose  this  way,”  said  Antony  aloud, 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

“Who?”  said  Cayley  stubbornly. 

“Well,  whoever  it  was,”  said  Antony, 
smiling  to  himself.  “The  murderer.  Or, 
let  us  say,  the  man  who  locked  the  door 
after  Robert  Ablett  was  killed.” 

“I  wonder.” 

“Well,  how  else  could  he  have  got  away? 
He  didn’t  go  by  the  windows  in  the  next 
room,  because  they  were  shut.” 

“Isn’t  that  rather  odd?” 

“Well,  I  thought  so  at  first,  but — ”  He 
pointed  to  the  wall  jutting  out  on  the 
right.  “You  see,  you’re  protected  from 
the  rest  of  die  house  if  you  get  out  here, 
and  you’re  quite  close  to  the  shrubbery. 
If  you  go  out  at  the  French  windows,  I 
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imagine  you’re  much  more  visible.  All 
that  part  of  the  house — ”  he  waved  his 
right  hand — “the  west,  well,  northwest 
almost,  where  the  kitchen  parts  are — you 
see,  you’re  hidden  from  them  here.  Oh, 
yes,  he  knew  the  house,  whoever  it  was, 
and  he  was  quite  right  to  come  out  of  this 
window.  He’d  be  into  the  shrubbery  at 
once.” 

Cayley  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

“It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Gillingham,  that 
you  know  the  house  pretty  well,  considering 
that  this  is  the  first  time  you’ve  been  in  it.” 

Antony  laughed. 

“Oh,  well,  I  notice  things,  you  know.  I 
was  born  noticing.  But  I’m  right,  am  I  not, 
about  why  he  went  out  this  way?” 

“Yes,  I  think  you  are.”  Cayley  looked 
away — toward  the  shrubbery.  “Do  you 
want  to  look  in  there  now?”  He  nodded 
at  it. 

“I  think  we  might  leave  that  to  the 
police,”  said  Antony  gently.  It’s — well, 
there’s  no  hurry.” 

Cayley  gave  a  little  sigh;  as  if  he  had 
been  holding  his  breath  for  the  answer, 
and  could  now  breathe  again. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Gillingham,”  he  said.  | 

Guests  at  The  Red  House  were  allowed 
to  do  what  they  liked  within  reason — 
the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  it  being 
decided  by  Mark.  But  when  once  they 
(or  Mark)  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
what  they  wanted  to  do,  the  plan  had  to 
be  kept.  Mrs.  Calladine,  who  knew  this 
little  weakness  of  their  host’s  resisted, 
therefore,  the  suggestion  of  Bill  that  they 
should  have  a  second  round  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  drive  home  comfortably  after 
tea.  The  other  golfers  were  willing  enough, 
but  Mrs.  Calladine,  without  actually  saying 
that  Mr.  Ablett  wouldn’t  like  it,  was  firm  on 
the  point  that,  having  arranged  to  be  back 
by  four,  they  should  be  back  by  four. 

“I  really  don’t  think  Mark  wants  us, 
you  know,”  said  the  major.  Having  played 
badly  in  the  morning,  he  wanted  to  prove  to 
himself  in  the  afternoon  that  he  was  really 
better  than  that.  “With  this  brother  of  his 
coming,  he’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  have  us 
out  of  the  way.” 

Mrs.  Calladine  fell.  It  was  very  pleas¬ 
antly  cool  outside  the  golf-house,  and  of 
course  Mark  would  be  rather  glad  to  have 
them  out  of  the  way.  So  she  consented  to 
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nine  holes;  and  the  match  having  ended  all 
square,  and  everybody  having  played  much 
better  than  in  the  morning,  they  drove 
back  to  The  Red  House,  very  well  pleased 
with  themselves. 

“Hallo!”  said  Bill  to  himself,  as  they 
approached  the  house,  “isn’t  that  old 
Tony?” 

Antony  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
house  waiting  for  them.  Bill  waved,  and 
he  waved  back.  Then  as  the  car  drew  up. 
Bill,  who  was  in  front  with  the  chauffeur, 
jumped  down  and  greeted  him  eagerly. 

“Hallo!  you  old  rascal,  have  you  come  to 
stay,  or  what?”  He  had  a  sudden  idea. 
“Don’t  say  you’re  Mark  Ablett’s  long-lost 
brother  from  Australia,  though  I  could 
quite  believe  it  of  you.”  He  laughed 
boyishly. 

“Hallo,  Bill!”  said  Antony  quietly.  “Will 
you  introduce  me?  I’m  afraid  I’ve  got 
some  bad  news.” 

Bill,  rather  sobered  by  this,  introduced 
him.  The  major  and  Mrs.  Calladine  were 
on  the  near  side  of  the  car,  and  Antony 
spok«  to  them  in  a  low  voice. 

“Tm  afraid  I’m  going  to  give  you  a 
shock,”  he  said.  “Ro^rt  Ablett,  Mr. 
Mark  Albett’s  brother,  has  been  killed.” 
He  jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder.  “In 
the  house.” 

“Good  God!”  said  the  major. 

“Do  you  mean  that  he  has  killed  him¬ 
self?”  asked  Mrs.  Calladine.  “Just  now?” 

“It  was  about  two  hours  ago.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  here” — he  half-turned  to 
Beverley  and  explained — “I  was  coming  to 
see  you,  Bill — ^and  I  arrived  just  after  the — 
the  death.  Mr.  Cayley  and  I  found  the 
body.  Mr.  Cayley  being  busy  just  now — 
there  are  police  and  doctor&and  so  on  in  the 
house — he  asked  me  to  tell  you.  He  says 
that  no  doubt  you  would  prefer,  the  house- 
party  having  been  broken  up  in  this  tragic 
way,  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.”  He 
gave  a  pleasant  apologetic  little  smile  and 
went  on,  “I  am  putting  it  badly,  but  what 
he  means,  of  course,  is  that  you  must  con¬ 
sult  your  own  feelings  in  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely,  and  please  make  your  own  arrange¬ 
ments  about  ordering  the  car  for  whatever 
train  you  wish  to  catch.  There  is  one  this 
evening,  I  understand,  which  you  could  go 
by  if  you  wished  it.” 

Bill  gazed  with  op>en  mouth  at  .A.ntony. 
He  had  no  words  in  his  vocabulary  to  ex¬ 


press  what  he  wanted  to  say,  other  than 
those  the  major  had  already  used.  Betty 
was  leaning  across  to  Miss  Norris  and  sa)dng 
“Who’s  kiBed?”  in  an  awestruck  voice,  and 
Miss  Norris,  who  was  instinctively  looking 
as  tragic  as  she  looked  on  the  stage  when 
a  messenger  announced  the  death  of  one  of 
the  characters,  stopped  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  explain.  Mrs.  Calladine  was 
quietly  mistress  of  herself. 

“We  shall  be  in  the  way,  yes,  I  quite  un¬ 
derstand,”  she  said;  “but  we  can’t  just 
shake  the  dust  of  the  place  off  our  shoes 
because  something  terrible  has  happenerl 
there.  I  must  see  Mark,  and  we  can  ar¬ 
range  later  what  to  do.  He  must  know 
how  very  deeply  we  feel  for  him.  Perhaps 
we — ”  she  hesitated. 

“The  major  and  I  might  be  useful  any¬ 
way,”  said  Bill.  “Isn’t  that  what  you 
mean,  Mrs.  Calladine?” 

“Cayley  wants  you  to  stay.  Bill.  You 
have  to  go  anyhow,  to-morrow.  Major 
RumboW?”  He  smil^  and  added,  “Please 
forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  have  taken  a  good 
de^  up>on  myself,  but  I  just  happened  to  be 
handy  as  a  mouthpiece  for  Cayley.”  He 
bowed  to  them  and  went  into  the  house. 

“Well!”  said  Miss  Norris  dramatically. 

AS  ANTHONY  reentered  the  hall,  the  i*- 
•  spector  from  Middleston  was  crossing 
into  the  library  with  Cayley.  The  latter 
stopped  and  nodded  to  Antony. 

“Wait  a  moment,  inspector.  Here’s 
Mr.  Gillingham.  He’d  better  come  with 
us.”  And  then  to  Antony,  “This  is  In¬ 
spector  Birch.” 

Birch  looked  inquiringly  from  one  to  the 
other. 

“Mr.  Gillingham  and  I  found  the  body 
together,”  explained  Cayley. 

“Oh!  Well,  come  along,  and  let’s  get 
the  facts  sort^  out  a  bit.  I  like  to  know 
where  I  am,  Mr.  Gillingham.” 

“We  aU  do.”  - 

“Oh!”  He  looked  at  Antony  with  inter¬ 
est.  “D’you  know  where  you  are  in  this 
case?” 

“I  know  where  I’m  going  to  be.” 
“Where’s  that?” 

“Put  through  it  by  Inspector  Birch,” 
said  Antony  with  a  smile. 

The  inspector  laughed  genially. 

“Well,  I’ll  spare  you  as  much  as  I  can. 
Come  along.” 
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They  went  into  the  library.  The  in¬ 
spector  seated  himself  at  a  writing-table, 
and  Cayley  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  side  of 
it.  Antony  made  himself  comfortable  in 
an  armchair  and  prepared  to  be  interested. 

“We’ll  start  with  the  dead  man,’’  said 
the  inspector.  “Robert  Ablett,  didn’t  you 
say?’’  He  took  out  his  note-book. 

“Yes.  Brother  of  Mark  Ablett,  who 
lives  here.” 

“Ah!”  He  began  to  sharpen  a  pencil. 
“Staying  in  the  house?” 

“Oh,  no.” 

Antony  listened  attentively  while  Cayley 
explained  all  that  he  knew  about  Robert. 
This  was  news  to  him. 

“I  see.  Sent  out  of  the  country  in  dis¬ 
grace.  What  had  he  done?” 

“I  hardly  know.  I  was  only  about 
twelve  at  the  time.  The  sort  of  age  when 
you’re  told  not  to  ask  questions.” 

“Inconvenient  questions?” 

“Exactly.” 

“So  you  don’t  really  know  whether  he 
had  been  merely  wild  or — or  wicked?” 

“No.  Old  Mr.  Ablett  was  a  clergyman,” 
added  Cayley.  “Perhaps  what  mi^t  seem 
wicked  to  a  clergyman  might  seem  only 
wild  to  a  man  of  the  world.” 

“I  dare  say,  Mr.  Cayley,”  smiled  the  in¬ 
spector.  “Anyhow,  it  was  more  convenient 
to  have  him  in  Australia?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mark  Ablett  never  talked  alwut  him?” 

“Hardly  ever.  He  was  very  much 
ashamed  of  him.  and — well,  very  glad  he 
was  in  Australia.” 

“Did  he  write  Mark  sometimes?” 

“Occasionally.  Perhaps  three  or  four 
times  in  the  last  five  years.” 

“Asking  for  money?” 

“Some^ing  of  the  sort.  I  don’t  think 
Mark  always  answered  them.  As  far  as  I 
know,  he  never  sent  any  money.” 

“Now,  your  own  private  opinion,  Mr. 
Cayley.  Do  you  think  that  Mark  was  un¬ 
fair  to  his  brother?  Unduly  hard  on  him?” 

“They’d  never  liked  each  other  as  boys. 
There  was  never  any  affection  between 
them.  I  don’t  know  whose  fault  it  was 
in  the  first  place — if  anybody’s.” 

“Still,  hlark  might  have  given  him  a 
hand?” 

“I  understand,”  said  Cayley,  “that  Rob¬ 
ert  spent  his  whole  life  a^ng  for  hands,” 

The  inspector  nodded. 
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“I  know  that  sort.  Well,  now,  we’ll  get 
on  to  this  morning.  This  letter  that  Mark 
got — did  you  see  it?” 

“Not  at  the  time.  He  showed  it  to  me 
afterwards.” 

“Any  address?” 

“No.  A  half-sheet  of  rather  dirty 
paper.” 

“Where  is  it  now?” 

“I  don’t  know.  In  Mark’s  pocket,  I 
expect.” 

“Ah!”  He  rubbed  his  chin.  “Well, 
we’ll  come  to  that.  Can  you  remember 
what  it  said?” 

“As  far  as  I  remember,  something  like 
this.  “Mark,  your  loving  brother  is  com¬ 
ing  to  see  you  to-morrow,  all  the  way  from 
Australia.  I  give  you  warning  so  that 
you  will  be  able  to  conceal  your  surprise, 
but  not  I  hope  your  pleasure.  Expect  him 
at  three,  or  thereabouts!” 

“Ah!”  The  inspector  copied  it  down 
carefully.  “Did  you  notice  the  pKKtmark?” 

“London.” 

“And  what  was  Mark’s  attitude?” 

“Annoyance,  disgust — ”  Cayley  hesi¬ 
tated. 

“Apprehension?” 

“N-no,  not  exactly.  Or,  rather,  appre¬ 
hension  of  an  unpleasant  interview,  not  of 
any  unpleasant  outcome  for  himself.” 

“You  mean  that  he  wasn’t  afraid  of  vio¬ 
lence,  or  blackmail,  or  anything  of  that 
sort?” 

“He  didn’t  appear  to  be.” 

“Right.  Now,  then,  he  arrived,  you  say, 
about  three  o’clock?” 

“Yes,  about  that.” 

“W’ho  was  in  the  house  then?” 

“Mark  and  myself,  and  some  of  the  ser¬ 
vants.  I  don’t  know  which.  Of  course, 
you  will  ask  them  directly,  no  doubt.” 

“With  your  permission.  No  guests?” 

“They  were  out  all  day  playing  golf,” 
explain^  Cayley.  “Oh,  by  the  way,  in¬ 
spector,’’  he  put  in,  “if  I  may  interrupt  a 
moment,  will  you  want  to  see  them  at  all? 
It  isn’t  very  pleasant  for  them  now,  natu¬ 
rally,  and  I  suggested — he  turned  to  An¬ 
tony,  who  nodded  back  to  him — “I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  want  to  go  back  to  London 
this  evening.  There’s  no  objection  to  that, 
I  suppose?” 

“You  will  let  me  have  their  names  and 
addresses  in  case  I  want  to  communicate 
with  thena?” 
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“Of  course.  One  of  them  is  staying  on, 
if  you  would  like  to  see  him  later,  but  they 
only  came  back  from  their  golf  as  we 
crossed  the  hall.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Mr.  Cayley.  Well, 
now  then,  let’s  go  back  to  three  o’clock. 
Where  were  you  when  Robert  arrived?” 


^AYLEY  explained  how  he  had  been  sit- 
^  ting  in  the  hall,  how  Audrey  had  asked 
him  where  the  master  was,  and  how  he  had 
said  that  he  had  last  seen  him  going  up  to 
the  Temple. 

“She  went  away,  and  I  went  on  with  my 
book.  There  was  a  step  on  the  stairs,  and 
I  looked  up  to  see  Mark  coming  down.  He 
went  into  the  office,  and  I  went  on  with  my 
book  again.  I  went  into  the  library  for  a 
moment,  to  refer  to  another  book,  and 
when  I  was  in  there  I  heard  a  shot.  At 
least  it  was  a  loud  bang,  I  wasn’t  siire  if  it 
was  a  shot.  I  stood  and  listened.  Then  I 
came  slowly  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
Then  I  went  back  again,  hesitated  a  bit, 
you  know,  and  finally  decided  to  go  across 
to  the  office,  and  make  sure  that  it  was  all 
right.  I  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
found  it  was  locked.  Then  I  got  frightened, 
and  I  banged  at  the  door,  and  shouted,  and 
— well,  that  was  when  Mr.  Gillingham  ar¬ 
rived.”  He  went  on  to  explain  how  they 
had  found  the  body. 

The  inspector  looked  at  him  with  a 
smile.  “Yes,  well,  we  shall  have  to  go  over 
some  of  that  again,  Mr.  Cayley.  Mr.  Mark, 
now.  You  thought  he  was  in  the  Temple. 
Could  he  have  come  in,  and  gone  up  to  his 
room,  without  your  seeing  him?” 

“There  are  back  stairs.  He  wouldn’t 
have  used  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  of 
course.  But  I  wasn’t  in  the  hall  all  the  after¬ 
noon.  He  might  easily  have  gone  upnstairs 
without  my  knowing  anything  about  it.” 

“So  that  you  weren’t  surprised  when  you 
saw  him  coming  down?” 

“Oh,  not  a  bit.” 

“Well,  did  he  say  anything?” 

“He  said,  ‘Robert’s  here?’  or  something 
of  the  sort.  I  suppose  he’d  heard  the  bell, 
or  the  voices  in  the  hall.” 

“Which  way  does  his  bedroom  face? 
Could  he  have  seen  him  coming  down  the 
drive?” 

“He  might  have,  yes.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  then,  I  said  ‘Yes,’  and  he  gave  a 


sort  of  shrug,  and  said,  ‘Don’t  go  too  far 
away;  I  might  want  you’;  and  then  went 
in.” 

“What  did  you  think  he  meant  by  that?” 

“Well,  he  consults  me  a  good  deal,  you 
know.  I’m  his  sort  of  unofficial  solicitor.” 

“This  was  a  business  meeting  rather 
than  a  brotherly  one?” 

“Oh,  yes.  That’s  how  he  regarded  it, 
I’m  sure.” 

“Yes.  How  long  was  it  before  you  heard 
the  shot?” 

“Very  soon.  Two  minutes,  perhaps.” 

The  inspector  finished  his  writing,  and 
then  regarded  Cayley  thoughtfully.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  said: 

“What  is  your  theory  of  Robert’s  death?” 

Cayley  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“You’ve  probably  seen  more  than  I’ve 
seen,”  he  answered.  “It’s  your  job.  I 
can  only  speak  as  a  layman — and  Mark’s 
friend.” 

“Well?” 

“Then  I  should  say  that  Robert  came 
here  meaning  trouble,  and  bringing  a  re¬ 
volver  with  him.  He  produced  it  almost 
at  once,  Mark  tried  to  get  it  from  him, 
there  was  a  little  struggle  perhaps,  and  it 
went  off.  Mark  lost  his  head,  finding  him¬ 
self  there  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and 
a  dead  man  at  his  feet.  His  one  idea  was 
to  escape.  He  locked  the  door  almost  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  then,  when  he  heard  me 
hammering  at  it,  went  out  of  the  window.” 

“Y-yes.  W’ell,  that  sounds  reasonable 
enough.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Gilling¬ 
ham?” 

“I  should  hardly  call  it  ‘reasonable’  to 
lose  your  head,”  said  Antony,  getting  up 
from  his  chair  and  coming  toward  them. 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  It  ex¬ 
plains  things.” 

“Oh,  yes.  Any  other  explanation  would 
make  them  much  more  complicated.” 

“Have  you  any  other  explanation?” 

“Not  I.” 

“Are  there  any  points  on  which  you 
would  like  to  correct  Mr.  Cayley?  Any¬ 
thing  that  he  left  out  after  you  arrived 
here?” 

“No,  thanks.  He  described  it  all  very 
accurately.” 

“Ah!  Well,  now,  about  yourself.  You’re 
not  staying  in  the  house,  I  gather?” 

Antony  explained,  his  previous  move¬ 
ments. 
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“Yes.  Did  you  hear  the  shot?” 

Antony  put  his  head  on  one  side,  as  if 
listening. 

“Yes.  Just  as  I  came  in  sight  of  the 
house.  It  didn’t  make  any  impression  at 
the  time,  but  I  remember  it  now.” 

“Where  were  you  then?” 

“Coming  up  the  drive.  I  wais  just  in 
sight  of  the  house.” 

“Nobody  left  the  house  by  the  front  door 
after  the  shot?” 

Antony  closed  his  eyes  and  considered. 

“Nobody,”  he  said.  “No.” 

“You’re  certain  of  that?” 

“Absolutely,”  said  Antony,  as  though 
rather  surprised  that  he  could  be  suspected 
of  a  mistake. 

“Thank  you.  You’re  at  the  George,  if 
I  want  you?” 

“Mr.  Gillingham  is  staying  here  until 
after  the  inquest,”  explained  Cayley. 

“Good.  Well,  now,  about  these  ser¬ 
vants.” 

HE  inspector  hesitated. 

“I  think,  Mr.  Cayley,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  I  saw  the  servants  alone.  You  know 
what  they  are;  the  more  people  about,  the 
more  they  get  alarmed.  I  expect  I  can  get 
at  the  truth  l>etter  by  myself.” 

“Oh,  quite  so.  In  fact,  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I  feel  rather  re¬ 
sponsible  toward  these  guests  of  ours.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Gillingham  very  kindly — ” 
He  smiled  at  Antony,  who  was  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  left  his  sentence  unfinished. 

“Ah,  that  reminds  me,”  said  the  inspec¬ 
tor.  “Didn’t  you  say  that  one  of  your 
guests — Mr.  Beverley,  was  it? — a  friend 
of  Mr.  Gillingham’s,  was  staying  on?” 

“Yes.  Would  you  like  to  see  him?” 

“Afterward,  if  I  may.” 

“I’ll  warn  him.  I  shall  be  up  in  my 
room,  if  you  want  me.  I  have  a  room  upn 
stairs  where  I  work — any  of  the  servants 
will  show  you.  Ah,  Stevens.  Inspector 
Birch  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  Audrey  primly,  but  in¬ 
wardly  fluttering. 

The  housekeeper’s  room  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  news  by  this  time,  and  Audrey 
had  had  a  busy  time  explaining  to  the 
other  members  of  the  staff  exactly  what  he 
had  said,  and  what  she  had  said.  Elsie, 
too,  had  a  contribution  to  make;  she  had 
not  been  left  out  of  it.  She  had  actually 
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heard  Mr.  Mark  in  the  office,  threatening 
his  brother. 

“He  said,  I  heard  him  say  it  with  my 
own  ears,  ‘It’s  my  'turn  now,’  he  said. 
Triumphant-like.” 

But  Audrey  rememliered  Elsie’s  words 
when  she  was  in  front  of  Inspector  Birch. 
Shp  gave  her  own  evidence  with  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  one  who  had  already  rejieated  it 
several  times,  and  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined  by  the  inspector  with  consider¬ 
able  skill. 

“Then  you  didn’t  see  Mr.  Mark  at  all? 

“No,  sir;  he  must  have  come  in  before 
and  gone  up  to  his  room.  Or  come  in  by 
the  front  door,  likely  enough,  while  I  was 
going  out  by  the  back.” 

“Now  what  about  the  other  servants?” 

“Elsie  heard  the  master  and  Mr.  Robert 
talking  together,”  said  Audrey  eagerly. 
“He  was  saying — Mr.  Mark  I  mean - ” 

“Ah!  Well,  I  think  Elsie  had  better  tell 
me  that  herself.” 

Elsie  was  not  sorry  to  get  the  summons. 
All  that  interested  the  inspector  was  that 
she  was  passing  through  the  hall  and  heard 
voices  in  the  office. 

“And  stopped  to  listen?” 

“Certainly  not,”  said  Elsie  with  dignity, 
feeling  that  nobody  really  understood  her. 

“Try  to  remember  the  exact  words.” 

Something  about  working  in  a  passage, 
thought  Elsie. 

“Yes,  but  who  said  it?” 

“Mr.  Robert.” 

“How  do  you  know  it  was  Mr.  Robert? 
Had  you  heard  his  voice  before?” 

“I  don’t  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that 
I  had  had  any  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Robert,  but  seeing  that  it  wasn’t  Mr. 
Mark,  nor  yet  Mr.  Cayley,  nor  any  other 
of  the  gentlemen,  and  Miss  Stevens  had 
shown  Mr.  Robert  into  the  office  not  five 
minutes  before - ” 

“Quite  so,”  said  the  inspector  hurriedly. 
“Mr.  Robert  undoubtedly.  Working  in 
a  passage?” 

“That  was  what  it  sounded  like,  sir.” 

“H’m.  Working  a  passage  over — could 
that  have  been  it?” 

“That’s  right,  sir,”  said  Elsie  eagerly. 
“He’d  worked  his  passage  over.” 

“Well?” 

“And  then  Mr.  Mark  said  loudly — sort 
of  triumphant-like — ‘It’s  my  turn  now. 
You  wait.’  ” 
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“Triumphantly?” 

“As  much  as  to  say  his  chance  had 


Meanwhile  Antony  had  been  explor¬ 
ing  a  little  on  his  own.  There  was  a 
point  which  was  puzzling  him.  He  went 
through  the  hall  to  the  front  of  the  house  and 
stood  at  the  open  door,  looking  out  on  to  the 
drive.  He  and  Cayley  had  run  round  the 
house  to  the  left.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  quicker  to  have  run  round  to  the 
right?  The 'front  door  was  not  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  house,  it  was  toward  the  end.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  went  the  longest  way  round. 
But  p>erhaps  there  was  something  in  the 
way,  if  one  went  to  the  right — a  wall,  say. 
He  strolled  off  in  that  direction,  follow^ 
a  path  round  the  house  and  carrie  in  sight 
of  the  office  windows.  Quite  simple,  and 
about  half  the  distance  of  the  other  way. 
He  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  came  to  a 
door,  just  beyond  the  broken-in  windows. 


It  opened  easily,  and  he  found  himself  in 
a  passage.  At  the  end  of  the  {>assage  was 
another  door.  He  opened  it  and  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  hall  again. 

“And,  of  course,  that’s  the  quickest  way 
of  the  three,”  he  said  to  himself.  “Through 
the  hall,  and  out  at  the  back;  turn  to  the 
left  and  there  you  are.  Instead  of  which, 
we  ran  the  longest  way  round  the  house. 
Why?  Was  it  to  give  Mark  more  time  in 
which  to  escape?  Only,  in  that  case — why 
run?  Also,  how  did  Cayley  know  then  that 
it  was  Mark  who  was  trying  to  escape?  If 
he  had  guessed — well,  not  guessed,  but  been 
afraid — that  one  had  shot  the  other,  it  was 
much  more  likely  that  Robert  had  shot 
Mark.  Indeed,  he  had  admitted  that  this 
was  what  he  thought.  The  first  thing  he 
had  said  when  he  turned  the  body  over  was: 
‘Thank  God!  I  was  afraid  it  was  Mark.’ 
But  why  should  he  want  to  give  Robert 
time  in  which  to  get  away?  And  again — 
why  run,  if  he  did  want  to  give  him  time?” 


Was  the  murder  an  accident  and  did  Mark  lose  his  head  and  run 
away?  “The  Red  House  Murder”  will  be  continued  in  the 
September  Number,  out  August  15. 


On  the  rijht  of  the  hall  of  the  Red  Houae  the  doors  lead  into  the  library,  dininf-rootn  and 
kitchen.  The  second  door  on  the  left  leads  into  a  three-room  suite  the  largest  room  of  which 
is  called  the  office.  Here  Antony  found  Cayley  pounding  on  the  locked  door.  Cayley  led 
him  out  the  front  door,  turned  to  his  left  around  to  the  rear  of  the  houae.  Breaking  in  the 
window,  they  found  the  body  at  the  spot  marked  by  the  arrow.  Had  he  turned  to  his  right 
the  distance  would  have  been  half  as  great,  while  the  shortest  way  of  all  was  through  the  ha^ 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  A^Hiy  did  Cayley  choose  the  longest  way  round? 
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beautiful  for  words.  And  sad! —  My  dear,  I 
wept  buckets. 

It’s  a  new  play  called  “His  Great  Moment.” 
And  Julian  Wrentham  was  in  it.  And  he  was 
never  quite  so  wonderful  before.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  make  me  l^lieve  he  hasn’t  got  a  secret 
sorrow  in  his  own  life — sometime  years  ago.  His 
eyes  are  so  melancholy  that  even  when  he  smiles 
you  can  just  imagine  his  heart  is  breaking  all  the 
time. 

He  just  fitted  this  play  too.  It’s  all  about  his 
being  in  love  with  a  Princess  who  has  to  marry  an¬ 
other  man  io  keep  the  kingdom  going,  or  some¬ 
thing.  And  she  never  even  guesses  his  love  till 
near  the  end.  In  the  last  act  he  fights  a  duel  with 
a  man  who  said  something  disrespectful  of  the 
Princess.  And  he  wounds  Julian  fatally.  And 
just  as  he’s  dying,  the  Princess  comes.  And  she 
finally  understands.  And  he  asks  her  for  just  one 
kiss.  And  she  does.  That’s  His  Great  Moment. 
And  he  says,  in  a  faint  faraway  whisf»cr — “O 
Death,  where  is  thy  Sting?” — And  then  he  dies, 
right  there  in  her  arms. 

Do  you  wonder  I  cried?  It’s  all  I  can  do  not  to 
begin  blubbering  again  this  minute,  just  thinking 
of  it.  It  was  just  too  beautiful  for  words. 

Holy  crocodile! — as  daddy  sa)rs — it’s  half-past 
one  this  minute.  Me  for  the  downy  trundle-bed 
as  Dick  says. 

Come  back  soon.  Flop®.  And  don’t  forget 
your  half  of  the  triide  last.  There  used  to  be 
some  well-wishers  of  mine  (as  Uncle  Henry  says) 
in  Phila. 

But  oh!  you  should  have  seen  that  heavenly 
light  in  his  eyes  when  she  kissed  him  as  he  was 
dying! 

Nightie-night! 

Cris. 


“  tjXJRTY  thirty.” 

One  more  point  would  give  Cristina  the 
match  in  the  finals  which  she  was  playing 
with  her  special  rival,  Doris  Pemberton,  on 
the  courts  of  the  Beachhampton  Club. 

Cristina  steadied  herself  for  her  serve. 
Then  a  tanned  brown  arm  swung  at  full 
reach  through  the  air  and  shot  a  wickedly 
twisting  service  across  the  l\et.  When  her 
antagonist’s  return  wabbled  weakly  back, 
Cristina  came  sprinting  to  the  net  and  vol¬ 
leyed  the  ball  unerringly  to  the  deep  back¬ 
hand  comer  for  game,  set,  match. 

As  the  two  girls  shook  hands  across  the 
net,  the  galley  broke  into  sincere  applause 
at  the  outcome  of  the  match.  The  most 
casual  outsider  could  have  realized  that 
there  was  no  p)erfunctory  undertone  to 
that  applause,  nothing  perfunctory  about 
the  way  Cristina  was  engylfed '  by  her 
friends.  And  when  Cristina  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  friends  it  meant  being 
sxuTounded  by  practically  the  entire  sum¬ 
mer  colony  at  Beachhampton. 


At  eighteen  and  a  half  she  was  young  for 
her  age.  More  than  that,  she  was  the  sort 
that  will  always  remain  young  for  her  age, 
whatever  that  age  may  be. 

In  Appearance  she  was  a  composite  of 
the  prettiest  magazine-cover  girl  you  ever 
saw,  and  the  second  prettiest.  Ch,  if  you 
don’t  fancy  magazine-cover  girls,  she  was 
like  Peter  Pan  plus  a  strong  infusion  of 
romantic  girlhood.  She  said  she  liked 
sunshine  better  than  moonlight,  but  in  the 
next  breath  she  declared  she  loved  moon¬ 
light  because  it  always  made  her  want  to 
cry.  Sparks  of  happiness  sprang  from  her 
like  the  sparks  which  leap  from  the  whirling 
emery  wheel  when  metal  touches  it. 

If  you  fancy — just  because  you  have  hap>- 
pened  to  look  over  her  shoulder  when  she 
was  scribbling  a  letter  to  Florence  Newhall 
— that  you  know  all  about  Cristina,  con¬ 
sider  the  multiplex  facets  of  her  character  as 
indicated  by  what  various  persons  at 
Beachhampton  said  of  her. 

Captain  Billings,  the  life-saver  at  the 
beach,  said  that  she  could  take  the  day- 
after-a-storm  rollers  better  than  any  man. 

“Rube”  Prentice,  he  of  the  racing  car, 
seeing  her  take  those  rollers,  declared  he 
didn’t  wonder  that  all  the  mermen  off  the 
Long  Island  coast  left  the  other  resorts 
flat  and  booked  reserved  seats  just  outside 
the  life-line  to  watch  her. 

Paul  Braithwaite,  the  mountain  climber, 
watching  her  in  the  surf  one  day,  said  she 
was  the  only  person  he’d  ever  seen  who 
justified  the  sea. 

Old  Mrs.  Penny,  usually  as  crusty  as  a 
French  roll,  said  she  liked  to  drop  her  ball  of 
wool  so  that  Cristina  would  pick  it  up  with  a 
smile. 

Old  Mr.  James,  the  portrait  painter,  said 
that  Cristina  ought  to  be  placed  on  the 
pedestal  at  present  occupied  by  the  statue 
of  Liberty,  so  that  incoming  foreigners 
might  see  what  kind  of  girls  this  country 
produced. 

Vincent  Waverley,  the  cynic  and  wit, 
said  that  if  all  other  women  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  one  single  grain  of  sand,  she  was 
Sahara. 

Doris  Pemberton,  the  next  best  bet  in  the 
summer  colony,  said  that  she  liked  Cristina. 
Said  it  with  entire  truth,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  highest  compliment  Cristina  re¬ 
ceived. 

Her  father  said  nothing  at  all,  because  he 
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was  too  busy  loving  her.  And,  among  all 
her  activities,  which  were  manifold,  her 
chief  one  was  loving  him  back.  A  happy 
fact,  too;  for  her  mother  was  dead. 

From  all  of  which  assortment  of  verdicts 
from  young  and  old,  man  and  woman,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  Cristina 
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Dinant  was  not  exactly  unpopular  at 
Beachhampton. 

To  see  her  with  the  crowd  swarming 
round  her  after  merely  winning  the  July 
Ladies’  Singles — ^which  every  one  knew  she 
would  win — and  congratulating  her,  you 
would  have  said  that  she  had  accomplished 
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some  mighty  international  feat  of  sports¬ 
manship  at  least.  And  her  own  frank  and 
honest  pleasure  in  her  victory  and  in  all  the 
to-do  about  it,  was  by  no  means  the  least 
charming  part  of  the  picture. 

Up  in  the  forefront  of  the  press  were  her 
three  chief  adorers,  her  inseparable  body¬ 
guard,  each  of  whom  was  eternally  plotting 
and  striving,  from  the  moment  he  chose 
his  matin  cravat  till  the  beach  fires  flickered 
into  embers,  how  to  win  her  for  a  few 
minutes  to  himself. 

This  trio  was  made  up  of  Jimmie  Cargyle, 
who  had  just  crowned  his  Junior  year  at 
Yale  by  his  election  to  the  football  cap¬ 
taincy;  Blair  MacFadyean,  commonly 
known  as  Tubby  MacFadyean  because  of 
his  persistent  rotundity;  and  Harry  Var- 
num,  who,  although  he  had  only  just  begun 
to  shave,  was  suffering  from  an  aggra¬ 
vated  case  of  the  desire  of  the  moth  for  the 
star. 

Professional-wit  Waverly  had  hit  the 
trio  off  not  so  undeftly.  Cargyle  he  had 
called  “Hercules  as  the  human  doormat.” 
Tubby  MacFadyean  he  had  characterized  as 
“a  butterball  in  the  throes  of  the  grand 
passion.”  And  one  day  when  Cristina 
strolled  up  the  beach  with  little  Harry, 
Waverley  had  remarked:  “Look!  There 
goes  the  girl  who  can’t  grow  up,  with  the 
boy  who  can’t  grow  down.” 

You  can  well  believe  that  Cargyle, 
Tubby  MacFadyean  and  the  dog-like 
Harry  were  using  the  tennis  match  as  a 
pretext  to  get  close  to  Cris. 

“It  was  wonderful,  Cris,”  said  Cargyle. 

“You  never  played  a  better  game  in 
your  life,  Cris,”  said  Tubby. 

“You  were  simply — ”  b^^n  Harry,  stop¬ 
ping  because  he  was  rewarded  with  such  a 
dimpling  sunburst  of  a  smile  that  made  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  more. 

Yet  the  smile  was  for  the  trio  as  a  whole. 
They  were  dear  boys,  all  three  of  them. 
She  liked  to  hear  their  words  of  praise,  she 
loved  to  have  them  round,  together  or 
singly.  In  fact,  from  their  angle,  that  was 
the  worst  of  it:  it  didn’t  seem  to  make  an 
ice-cream  cone’s  worth  of  difference  to  her 
whether  she  talked  to  them  together  or  to 
any  one  of  them  alone.  It  was  maddening, 
that’s  what  it  was — maddening.  Yet  some¬ 
how  it  seemed  to  whet  rather  than  quench 
their  devotion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  wasn’t  paying 


much  attention  to  them  that  instant,  in 
spite  of  the  warm  smile  which  included  all 
three  of  them  within  its  impartial  caress. 
Strictly  sp)eaking,  she  wasn’t  looking  at 
them  at  all,  but  beyond  them  at  a  young 
man  who  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in 
doing  nothing  except  to  be  as  completely 
indifferent  to  his  surroundings  as  he  usually 
was.  He  was  a  young  man  in  the  sense  of 
being  only  about  twenty-six;  but  to  Cris¬ 
tina’s  eight  years  less,  that  seemed  like 
ultimate  maturity.  Contrasted  with  the 
unlicked  cubs  who  were  gamboling  about 
her,  begging  for  crumbs  of  attention,  this 
young  man — serenely  unconscious  of  her 
victory  and  herself — appeared  as  if  poised 
upon  some  private  Mount  Olympus  of  his 
own  where  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  look 
blond,  beautiful,  and  bored. 

According  to  every  rule  of  cloister-logic, 
Cristina  should  have  gazed  upon  this  in¬ 
different  young  man  with  less  interest  than 
she  had  for  the  eager  and  ardent  striplings 
about  her.  But  as  a  matter  of  plain  fact 
Cristina’s  eyes  contained  a  trace  of  that 
rapt  expression  with  which,  months  ago, 
she  had  regarded  her  lampy-shade  while 
writing  about  Julian  Wrentham,  her  stage 
hero,  to  her  beloved  pal,  Flops  Newhall. 

A  week  ago,  Cristina  had  written,  in  her 
weekly  news-scrawl  to  Flops,  as  follows: 

.  .  .  There’s  a  new  man  here  this  summer — 
a  regular  mystery  named  Peter  Benton.  Not  one 
of  the  girls  here  can  make  him  out — whether  he’s 
just  the  shyest  man  in  the  world  or  whether  he’s 
as  stuck  on  himself  as  a  piece  of  gum.  He’s  the 
type  of  person  I  used  to  think  a  Prince  looked  like 
when  I  was  young.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
father  is  a  big  man  in  the  dye  business. 

He  doesn’t  go  to  the  net  much  when  he  plays 
tennis.  But  then,  he  doesn’t  have  to,  to  win. 
And  swim!  My  dear,  he  can  swim  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  and  the  first  day  he  went  in,  the 
life-saver  watched  him  (or  two  whole  minutes 
without  letting  his  pipe  go  out.  And  he  has 
perfectly  good  eyes. 

Of  course  I  was  properly  hospitable  to  him 
when  we  met  for  the  tot  time.  Being  a  new 
man  he’s  at  least  entitled  to  consideration.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Flopserino,  that  he  talked 
about! — Asked  me  what  I  thought  about  the 
future  of  the  dye  industry  in  America.  As  I  live 
and  breathe,  he  did!  And  I  grinned  at  him  and 
told  him  that  I’d  overlook  the  insinuation,  and 
that  the  dye  industry'didn’t  interest  me,  anyhow 
so  long  as  an  adequate  supply  of  flesh-colored 
talcum  floated  in  from  France  occasionally.  I 
thought  it  was  a  rather  good  line.  And  darned 
if  the  poor  fish  didn’t  look  puzzled  for  a  minute 
and  then  blush  clear  up  to  the  top  of  his  forehead, 
and  begin  to  beg  my  pardon  and  say  he  hadn’t 
meant  anything  like  tk<U. — Bon  soirl 
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I  told  the  girls  about  that,  and  the  ones  that 
say  he  is  bashful  say  that  proves  it.  But  I  have 
a  little  theory  of  my  own.  I  believe  that  when  he 
was  a  younger  man  he  used  to  be  very  dissipiated, 
and  that  he  has  since  reformed  or  is  trying  to. 

I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  this  cold  manner  of  his 
is  put  on  as  a  sort  of  disguise  to  keep  him  from 
being  led  into  temptation.  Still  waters  run  deep, 
my  father  always  says;  and  I  can  well  believe 
that  underneath  the  surface  this  Benton  person 
is  decidedly  passionate.  It  may  be  that  he 
thought  there  was  some  hidden  meaning  in  my 
joke  about  rouge.  Perhaps  I  awakened  some  old 
memories  of  his. 

I  don’t  know  why  I’m  wasting  all  this  paper 
and  ink  telling  you  about  this  Peter  Benton  per¬ 
son,  when  I  might  be  handing  out  some  real  news, 
such  as  the  fact  that  daddy  bought  me  a  flame- 
colored  sweater  when  he  went  up  to  town  yester¬ 
day.  The  old  dear — imagine  him  shopping  for 
ladies’  garments! 

Do  write  soon,  Flopw!  And  tell  me  all  about 
yourself.  What  did  Phil  say  when — etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  when  I  was  talking 
about  that  Benton  chap,  that  Jimmie  Cargyle 
calls  him  the  Ice  Box,  and  declares  he’s  so  exclu¬ 
sive  that  he  ought  to  have  a  coat  of  arms  with 
“Alone  at  Last!’’  on  it.  It  makes  me  ill,  that 
kind  of  childish  humor  about  a  man  who  has 
known  Life  to  its  bitter  dregs. 

It  was  this  same  Peter  Benton  who  was 
standing,  conscious  of  nothing  in  particular, 
while  Cristina  Dinant  watched  him  as  she 
chatted  with  her  three  musketeers. 

“Well,  Cris,”  said  Tub^y,  with  an  air  of 
proprietorship  which  he  wished  he  could 
really  feel,  “what’ll  we  do  now?” 

“Do?”  she  flashed.  “Why,  swim  of 
course.”  Cris  turned  away  from  the  boys 
and  locked  arms  with  her  late  tennis  rival 
as  they  strolled  along  together.  It  was  just 
like  Cris. 

“You  know,  Dorry,”  said  she,  “you  had 
me  going  that  second  set.” 

“No,  really?”  rejoined  the  other,  bright¬ 
ening  a  little. 

“  ’S  the  truth.  If  you’d  only  guessed  it, 
you  had  me  running  round  in  circles  for  a 
while  there.” 

“Honestly?” 

“Absotively  and  posilutely.” 

The  girls  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
beach,  while  the  three  smitten  swains  fell 
in  behind  them.  As  she  walked  along, 
Cristina  suddenly  lost  her  grip,  doubtless 
accidentally,  on  one  of  the  tennis  balls  in 
her  left  hand.  It  bounded  off  to  one  side; 
and  as  she  pounced  upon  it,  Cristina 
glanced  backward,  quite  casually. 

Peter  Benton  still  stood  beside  the  va- 
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cated  tennis  court.  But  now  he  was  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  gazing  fixedly  after  her. 

IT  WAS  four  days  after  this  that  Cristina 
Dinant  was  paddling  lazily  along  the 
outer  stretch  of  life-line,  which  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  cork  floats  and  ran  parallel  to  the 
shore  alx)ut  a  hundred  yards  out.  It  was 
near  the  end  of  the  bathing  hour  and  nearly 
ever>'  one  had  left  the  water,  either  to  dress 
or  to  take  a  sun-bath  on  the  beach  before 
dressing.  Even  the  indomitable  three  were 
nowhere  about  for  once.  Jimmie  Cargyle 
had  had  to  motor  his  aunt  over  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon  engagement  two  towns  away.  Tubby 
MacFadyean  was  suffering  that  day  with 
an  ailment  plebeianly  known  as  the  stomach 
ache.  And  poor  little  Harry  Varnum,  with 
the  field  left  thus  providentially  clear  for 
him,  had  been  mercilessly  dragooned  by  an 
older  sister  to  help  entertain  a  girl  friend 
who  was  visiting  her. 

Those  are  the  only  reasons  why  Cristina 
was  swimming  alone  out  there  by  the  outer 
life-line,  in  twenty  feet  of  water.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  not  absolutely  alone. 
Peter  Benton  was  only  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  off  to  one  side.  They  had  called 
to  each  other  a  couple  of  times;  but  he  did 
not  come  closer,  and  that  exchange  of 
shouts  could  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  conversa¬ 
tion.  Both  were  caught  and  held  in  the 
resistless  thrill  of  the  sea,  its  plangent  might, 
the  recurrent  surge  of  each  great  comber  as 
it  swept  beneath  them  and  plunged  shore¬ 
ward  to  break  in  white  thunder  between 
them  and  the  sand.  Occasionally  a  wave 
broke  only  a  few  yards  inshore  of  them,  and 
it  was  that  which  gave  Cristina  her  idea. 

She  pondered  it  for  a  moment.  And  as 
she  did  so  she  looked  at  Peter  Benton  where 
he  swung  lazily  through  the  blue-green 
water  fifteen  yards  away.  He  seemed  a 
different  man  out  there.  As  the  sunshine 
gleamed,  upon  the  tense  muscles  of  his 
glistening  forearm  and  shoulder,  Cristina 
felt  a  strange  sudden  electric  fire  which 
seemed  to  dart  through  her  from  the  piquant 
little  cap  on  her  head  to  her  silk-stockinged 
toes. 

In  the  arms  of  the  sea  one  doesn’t  pause 
to  be  judicial  or  repressive.  And  Cris  was 
not  either  naturally.  You  must  never  for¬ 
get  that — well  or  sick,  happy  or  sad — youth 
and  impulse  were  the  two  chief  characteris¬ 
tics  of  Cristina  Dinant,  the  mainspring  of 
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all  her  acts.  And  now  she  shut  her  lips 
firmly  and  a  wicked  little  smile  came  into 
her  eyes.  And  that  strange,  exultant  tingle 
of  the  body  grew  and  intensified  as  she  waited 
for  a  wave  which  would  suit  her  purpose. 

At  last  she  saw  one,  marching  in  and  in, 
towering  over  its  mates  which  preceded  it. 
Cristina  knew  instinctively  that  its  extra 
height  would  bend  and  break  it  almost  on 
top  of  her.  And  it  did  precisely  that. 

Peter  was  watching  that  wave  also. 
And  just  as  it  arched  for  the  break,  he 
dived  under  it.  As  he  came  up  he  heard  a 
gasping  cry  from  the  red-capped  little 
figure  in  the  smother  of  white  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  He  saw  her  sputtering,  choking, 
and  pawing  at  the  water  with  frantic, 
impotent  thrusts  as  the  next  wave  engulfed 
her.  He  saw  her  disappear. 

With  a  mighty,  heaving  stroke  he  lunged 
through  the  water  toward  her.  As  she 
came  up,  still  gasping  and  threshing  about 
as  if  from  helplessness,  he  was  almost  upon 
her.  He  began  the  last  powerful  stroke 
which  would  bring  her  within  his  reach. 
And  then  he  abruptly  {)aused.  For,  after 
all,  you  must  remem^r  that  Peter  Benton 
was  a  keen  observer,  and  his  senses  were 
never  more  acute  than  in  the  water.  And 
she  was  not  an  actress,  but  only  an  eighteen- 
year-old  girl,  and  also  such  an  instinctive 
water-nymph  that  that  very  quality  balked 
her  simulation  of  helplessness  and  distress. 

Peter  Benton  paused,  treading  water. 
And  just  the  trace  of  a  quizzical  smile 
flickered  across  his  face.  Then:  “Grab 
hold  of  the  line.  It’s  only  three  strokes 
away,”  said  Peter.  He  turned  and  swung 
leisurely  shoreward. 

As  he  did  so,  Cristina  Dinant  relaxed  into 
an  easy  paddle.  Her  face  went  white,  then 
crimson.  “I  hate  him!  I  hate  him!”  she 
said  aloud  through  clenched  teeth. 

And  yet,  as  her  eyes  followed  his  graceful, 
powerful  stroke,  her  look  of  anger  under¬ 
went  a  subtle  transformation,  though  it 
lost  nothing  in  intensity.  And  Cargyle,  or 
Tubby,  or  adoring  Harry,  would,  any  one  of 
them,  have  willingly  given  a  year  of  life  to 
have  her  look  at  him  as  she  gazed  after 
Peter  Benton. 

Among  her  other  blessings  Cristina 
Dinant  had  one  overtopping  all  the 
rest — a  father.  And  John  Dinant  was  not 
just  an  ordinary  father  with  a  single  com¬ 


partment  of  his  heart  reserved  for  his 
daughter.  He  was  a  regular  Daddy.  His 
wife  had  died  seven  years  before,  and  on 
their  one  child,  Cristina,  he  had  lavished  all 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  love  which 
only  an  empty  heart  can  generate.  To 
him,  Cristina’s  any  wish  was  something  very 
akin  to  law.  And  he  regarded  his  business 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  lavishing  upon 
Cris  anything  and  ever>’thing  she  wanted. 
The  great  wonder  is  that  she  wasn’t  worse 
spoiled  than  she  was;  for  whenever  she 
voiced  an  inclination  it  was  promptly 
gratified. 

Her  high-power,  Nile-green  Rantoul 
roadster  was  an  example.  Hardly  a  native 
or  summer  colonist  but  knew,  whenever  a 
greenish  streak  sped  past  him,  that  Cris 
Dinant  had  been  there — and  gone.  It  had 
become  almost  a  natural  phenomenon,  like 
the  sunrise  or  a  bolt  of  lightning. 

And  so,  the  day  they  found  Cris  just 
beyond  Buttonhook  Turn  in  Center  Lyn- 
daie,  lying  crumpled  and  unconscious  on  the 
ground  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  beside  a 
malformed  heap  of  Nile-green  metal — there 
was  little  need  to  ask  who  she  was  or  where 
she  lived.  The  facts  soon  came  out:  Cris¬ 
tina  had  been  humming  round  the  turn  and 
had  sheered  over  to  the  outside  edge  of  the 
road  to  accommodate  a  car  rushing  from 
the  other  direction.  At  that  very  instant, 
just  round  the  sharpest  p>art  of  the  bend, 
and  dead  ahead  of  her,  appeared  a  small 
boy  pushing  a  wheelbarrow  and  all-ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  ancient  and  honorable  art  of 
whistling.  Even  her  brakes  could  not 
have  saved  him  from  utter  annihilation. 
She  took  the  long  chance  of  getting  by  with 
one  wheel  in  the  ditch.  That  was  like  Cris. 
But  it  couldn’t  be  done.  As  jthe  flying 
Rantoul  swerved  past  the  boy,  skidded,  and 
turned  turtle,  it  flung  her  clear,  but  on  to 
the  hard-packed  clay  of  the  roadside. 

There  was  no  real  hospital  within  forty- 
five  miles,  so  they  rushed  her  home,  while 
the  news  sped  even  before  them,  and  in  a 
twinkling  cut  short  piazza  gossip  and  No 
Trump  bids  and  jack-knife  dives.  It 
grouped  people  of  all  sorts  and  ages  into 
grave,  low-voiced  little  knots. 

Within  an  hour  John  Dinant  was  speed¬ 
ing  from  the  city  in  a  special  train  which 
also  bore  a  great  doctor  and  two  nurses. 
And  though  her  father  found  her,  in  a  house¬ 
ful  of  weeping  servants,  there  in  her  own 
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glistening  bed  which  looked  out  over  the 
sand  dunes  to  the  steel-blue  Atlantic,  it 
was  nearly  evening  before  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  did  her  best  to  flash  a  smile  up  at 
him.  But  such  a  weak,  twisted  little  smile 
that  it  brought  the  quick  moisture  to  his 
eyes  even  before  he  could  turn  away. 
And  the  long  talk  he  had  with  the  famous 
physician  after  he  had  examined  her,  did 
nothing  to  reassure  the  father’s  heart.  He 
began  to  see  ahead  a  long  vista  of  utter 
emptiness.  The  one  single  thing  he  found 
to  focus  on  was  the  thought  that  anything 
which  she  should  wish  done  during  the 
tiny  span  of  the  next  few  days  must  be 
done.  He  drummed  it  insistently  upon  the 
doctor’s  ears,  and  the  great  man  found  no 
reason  to  oppose  him. 

That  night  the  word  went  round  Beach- 
hampton  that  Cristina  Dinant  would  die, 
that  there  wasn’t  the  slimmest  vestige  of  a 
chance  for  her,  that  it  was  only  a  question 
of  time.  Many  were  the  hearts  that  ached 
that  night  or  raged  at  the  injustice  of  the 
Scythe-bearer.  Down  at  the  edge  of  the 
beach,  three  silent  young  men  wandered 
aimlessly  beside  the  waves  which  thundered 
like  endless  booming  drums  in  the  darkness. 
But  for  once  they  were  not  together. 

And  Cris  herself  knew  that  she  was  to  die; 
knew  it  in  those  clear  spells  during  the  night 
when  she  knew  anything  at  all.  But  most 
of  the  time  she  wandered  aimlessly,  her 
tongue  echoing  the  fancies  of  her  meander¬ 
ing  brain. 

To  the  nurse  at  her  bedside  it  was 
apparent  that  she  thought  herself  connected 
with  some  lxx)k  or  some  play,  for  she  bab¬ 
bled  of  a  princess  and  a  hero  called  Julian 
and  duels  and  poignant  farewells.  And 
once  she  murmured  in  a  disconsolate, 
thick  little  voice,  “O  Death,  where  is  thy 
Sting?”  Even  the  hardened  nurse,  motion¬ 
less  l>eside  the  night-light,  was  touched  and 
worried  and  thought  of  going  to  wake  the 
doctor. 

But  soon  after,  Cris  became  quieter  and 
hardly  spoke  or  stirred  again  during  the 
night.  At  dawn  she  didn’t  speak  either, 
just  lay  and  stared  out  the  window  a  long 
time.  Then  suddenly  demanded  her 
father. 

When  he  came,  she  motioned  the  nurse  to 
leave  the  room.  And  then  she  asked  him 
suddenly  and  with  a  touch  of  her  imperious¬ 
ness;  “Daddy — am  I  going  to  die?” 
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He  had  himself  under  better  control  this 
morning.  “No,”  he  lied  stoutly,  though  he 
made  a  pretext  of  fixing  the  window  till  he 
could  be  sure  of  himself. 

She  knew  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 
But  she  gave  no  sign  of  it.  If  that  was  the 
way  her  daddy  wanted  the  matter  to  rest, 
well,  that  was  the  way  he  should  have  it. 

That  was  Cris. 

So  it  was  with  an  astounding  smoothness 
that  she  went  on,  “In — that  case — it  won’t 
do  any  harm — for  me  to  see— some  of  the 
boys — will  it?” 

Her  father  was  about  to  refuse,  or  at 
least  ask  the  doctor,  till  he  recalled  his  last 
night’s  resolve  that  she  should  have  what¬ 
ever  she  wanted — and  in  the  way  she 
wanted — just  so  long  as  she  could  want. 

“WTiom  do  you  want  to  see?” 

Through  Cristina’s  brain  rang  just  one 
name.  But  she  knew  her  father  would 
wonder  too  much.  She  mentioned  four: 

“Jimmie  Cargyle — and  Tubby  Mac- 
Fadyean — and  Harry  Varnum — and — ”  for 
just  a  second  she  hesitated — “and  Peter 
Benton.” 

John  Dinant  felt  a  vague  wonder  at  that 
last  name,  but  he  gave  no  sign. 

“You  shall  see  them.” 

“Alone — without  any  old  nurse  round?” 

“Alone.” 

“Thanks,  Daddy.” 

“I’ll  send  for  them  right  away,”  said  the 
man,  with  a  sort  of  relief  that  there  was  this 
something  he  could  do  for  her. 

He  did  send  for  them  right  away.  And 
each  of  the  first  three  left  his  breakfast  and 
came  hot-haste  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  ahead  of  the  other  two.  As  a  result, 
Jimmie  and  Tubby  and  Harry  all  arrived 
at  the  Dinant  house  at  the  same  time. 
Together  they  tiptoed  into  the  room  and 
stood  beside  the  big  white  lied  and  its  occu¬ 
pant  whom  they  had  never  before  seen  so 
still  and  quiet.  All  three  of  them  knew  the 
doctor’s  verdict. 

But  there  was  no  word  or  hint  of  death 
from  either  side.  What  little  talk  there  was 
came  mostly  from  the  boys — about  swim¬ 
ming,  and  Jimmie’s  new  reverse  service, 
and  Tubby’s  bull  pup  Nero,  and  Harry’s 
final  achievement  of  rolling  a  cigaret 
with  one  hand. 

The  lack  of  heroics,  the  very  every-day¬ 
ness  of  the  talk,  made  the  scene  all  the  more 
unendurably  |)athetic.  Finally  there  came 
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a  pause,  which  lasted  and  lasted,  until  for¬ 
tunately  the  nurse  came  back. 

“Well,  boys,  see  you  again  to-morrow! 
Meanwhile — good-by-eel”  in  imitation  of 
the  soldier’s  refrain,  said  Cris,  and  somehow 
managed  a  smile  as  they  went  shuffling 
out. 

Not  one  of  the  three  spoke.  Harry 
couldn’t  have  spoken  anyhow.  He  was 
sobbing,  openly  and  unashamed. 

Yet  no  sooner  had  the  trio  gone  than 
Cris  seemed  to  forget  all  about  them. 
She  lay  listening — listening.  Her  hands 
clenched  and  unclenched.  And  in  her  face, 
drawn  with  pain  though  it  was,  there  came 
the  look  of  placid,  starry-eyed  resolve  that 
one  so  often  sees  in  the  face  of  the  bride  as 
she  walks  down  the  aisle  toward  her  wait¬ 
ing  beloved. 

And  then — the  door  opened,  and  the 
nurse  let  Peter  Benton  into  the  room  and 
quietly  withdrew. 

For  a  moment  neither  s|x>ke.  Then, 
“You  sent  for  me?”  said  Peter,  quiet,  very 
pale  and  more  than  ever  reserved. 

“Yes,  Peter,”  answered  Cris,  though  she 
had  never  called  him  that  before.  “Sit 
down,”  she  ordered,  “here,  right  beside  me.” 

The  young  man  went  over  awkwardly  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  she  had  asked. 
His  eyes  had  a  strained,  troubled  look.  But 
he  did  not  speak.  In  fact,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  throughout  was  not  a  conversation  at 
all,  but  a  monologue. 

“Peter,”  said  the  girl  slowly,  “Peter,  I’m 
going  to  die.” 

He  started  to  sjieak,  but  her  look  fixed  on 
his,  stopped  him. 

“Yes  I  am,  Peter.”  Her  voice  was  very 
low  and  her  eyes  sweet  and<  grave  as  she 
went  on.  “It’s  because  of  that — that  I 
want  to  tell  you — before  I  die — that — I — I 
— love  you — Peter.  I  want — you  to  know.” 

In  the  silence  the  little  clock  on  the  man¬ 
tel  seemed  to  tick  more  loudly.  Peter 
never  spoke,  but  as  he  leaned  a  little  toward 
her,  her  eyes  faltered,  then  closed.  Her  two 
little  hands  crept  up  to  his  face.  They 
half  thrust  him  away,  half  clasped  him 
closer.  And  as  he  bent,  and  his  lips  touched 
hers  for  one  fleeting  but  age-long  instant, 
her  two  arms  clung  and  held  him  tight. 

A  moment  after,  and  the  room  was  empty, 
save  for  the  little  eighteen-year-old  girl 
whose  stifled,  happy  sobbing  mingled  with 
the  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  mantel.  .  .  . 


“Peter."  laid  tlie  girl  elowly,  “I  am 
die — tliat  I  love 

That  night  Cris  tvas  far  less  restless  than 
she  had  been  the  night  before.  But  the 
nurse  at  her  side  assumed  that  the  girl  was 
again  wandering,  when  she  heard  the 
whisper  out  of  the  darkness,  “O  Death — 
where  is  thy  Sting!” 

Yet  this  time,  instead  of  being  vague  and 
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going  to  die.  It'i  because  of  that — that  I  want  to  tell  you — before  I 
you — Peter.  I  want — you  to  know.” 


unfocussed,  the  words  seemed  to  have  a  suited  his  mood  to  work  hand  in  glove  with 
definite  ring  of  triumph  in  them.  the  two  gods  who  look  after  the  lot  of  girls 

and  fathers,  resjjectively.  The  three  of  them 

Among  the  gods  on  Olympus  there  is  one  together  did  an  altogether  admirable  job. 

■  whose  pet  whimsey  is  the  humiliation  In  other  words,  despite  learned  prophe- 
of  physicians  and  the  toppling  over  of  their  cies  and  tragic  forebodings,  Cristina  Dinant 
pronunciamentos.  And  on  this  occasion  it  proceeded  to  get  well. 
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Not  very  fast  or  very  spectacularly,  but 
steadily,  insistently.  And  at  the  news, 
even  the  most  mealy-mouthed  of  Beach- 
hampton’s  natives  and  summer  colonists 
expressed  pleasure.  The  rest  registered 
rapt  ure. 

John  Dinant  was  like  a  fond  old  mother 
who  hears  that  her  sailor  lad  has  been 
spared  from  the  tempest.  He  fluttered 
alx)ut,  performing  foolish  missions  and 
getting  underfoot,  till  the  nurse  rejoiced 
every  time  he  had  to  go  up  to  town. 

Cristina’s  room  became  a  bower  of  fruit 
and  flowers.  And  the  number  of  would-be 
callers  finally  made  the  nurse  rise  in  her 
wrath  and  demand  some  limitations  upon 
such  unheard-of  laxity  during  the  conva¬ 
lescence  period.  But  among  the  elect, 
the  three  cavaliers  were  there  oftenest. 
With  Cristina’s  recovery,  all  their  rivalry 
flared  up  anew.  Each  would  try  to  steal  a 
march  on  the  other  two  by  calling  at  some 
odd  hour,  with  the  result  that  they  often 
landed  in  together.  They  would  vie  with 
one  another  in  giving  her  something  new 
and  novel  to  eat  or  look  at  or  smell  or  play 
with. 

It  was  Jimmie  Cargyle  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  large,  willow  cage  con¬ 
taining  a  sleek,  white  rabbit  with  pink  eyes. 
Cris  laughed  till  she  cried  at  the  way  they 
all  seemed  to  think  that  her  illness  had 
somehow'  set  her  back  about  ten  years  in 
age.  Tubby  and  Harry  both  flooded  her 
with  jig-saw  puzzles,  till  Tubby  scored  an 
unmistakable  w'in  by  slipping  among  them 
a  large  photograph  of  himself  sliced  into 
bits.  After  which,  Harry  switched  to  wire 
puzzles  and  gave  her  a  collection  of  twenty. 

Truly,  Cris  should  not  have  lacked  for 
diversion.  Yet,  when  her  room  was  empty 
and  still,  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  de¬ 
jected  and  even  worried  little  maid — quite 
unlike  her  usual  resilient  self — who  lay 
staring  out  her  windows  at  the  rolling  dunes 
and  flat,  blue  ribbon  of  the  sea. 

Peter  had  never  come  again,  had  uttered 
no  syllable.  Yet  it  was  not  of  him,  but  of 
herself,  her  past  act  and  the  future  when  she 
again  liegan  to  play  alxxit  with  the  crowd, 
that  she  pondered  and  fretted  over. 

She  tried  to  imagine  how  mature  Eight- 
and-Twenty  or  steady-going  Eight-and- 
Thirty  would  have  felt  and  behav^  under 
the  same  circumstances.  She  got  no  clue. 
She  could  only  think  and  think,  in  a  per¬ 


petual  w'eltcr  of  shame  and  horror  over  the 
thing  she  had  done. 

Not  that  her  feelings  toward  Peter  had 
changed  an  iota.  If  she  had  still  thought 
she  was  going  to  die,  she  would  act  the  same 
way  again,  .^nd,  merely  by  themselves, 
those  two  minutes  with  Peter  were  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  inmost  tabernacle  of  her 
memory.  But  now  to  go  and  get  well! 
That  was  the  rub!  The  mere  thought  of 
meeting  him  again  casually  for  the  first 
time,  of  encountering  him  day  after  day, 
made  her  flush  hotly. 

Lying  there  hour  after  hour,  brooding 
over  it,  brought  her  a  decision,  the  nearest 
to  a  remedy  which  she  could  find.  As  a 
consequence,  the  next  day  found  her  writing 
and  sending  the  following  note: 

Dear  Mr.  Benton: 

There  is  so  little  to  do  during  these  days  when 
I  am  stalling  round  waiting  to  be  let  out  once 
more,  that  I  am  writing  to  all  my  friends  to  kill 
time.  And  naturally  I  include  you  among  them. 

I  little  thought  when  I  took  my  Rantoul 
roadster  out  that  day,  ten  days  ago,  what  was 
going  to  happen.  .\nd  those  first  two  or  three 
days  after  the  accident  were  a  perfect  nightmare. 

I  must  have  been  delirious  most  of  the  time  then. 

I  vaguely  remember  imagining  and  say'ing  all 
sorts  of  extraordinary  things.  I  must  have  made 
an  awful  idiot  of  myself,  particularly  when  my 
friends  came  in  to  call  on  me.  My  nurse  tells  me 
that  you  were  among  those  who  came  to  see  me. 

I  certainly  appreciate  that,  cVen  though  at  the 
time  I  may  have  hurt  your  feelings  by  not  recog¬ 
nizing  you.  I  got  peop>ie  ail  mixed  up  those 
days — mistook  lots  of  them  for  daddy,  and 
probably  said  all  sorts  of  funny  things  while  I 
wander^  in  my  mind. 

But  after  all,  I  guess  everybody  is  equally  con¬ 
fused  about  identities  and  what  they  say  and  do 
when  they’re  delirious.  So  I’m  sure  you’ll  excuse 
me  if  I  didn’t  seem  properly  appreciative  of  your 
presence  when  you  called.  For  I  really  mas  glad 
to  see  you. 

She  considered  that  last  a  master-stroke 
of  successful  duplicity.  The  letter  ended: 

How  is  the  surf  these  days?  I  certainly  am 
looking  forward  to  getting  back  into  it  again. 
.And  1  won’t  be  so  very  long  now. 

V’evy  sincerely  yours, 

Cris. 

Considering  the  blind  alley  she  felt  her¬ 
self  trapped  in,  Cristina  felt  that  she  had 
done  pretty  well  with  that  letter.  Any¬ 
how,  it  relieved  her  to  some  degree  for  the 
time  being.  But  no  answer  of  any  sort 
came  back,  and  again  Cristina  grew  de¬ 
jected  to  such  an  extent  that  the  kindly 
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family  doctor  and  her  father  both  began  to 
ask  her  if  there  was  anything  special 
troubling  her.  This  query,  with  its  hint  of 
what  perhaps  all  the  world  was  noticing,  so 
alarmed  Cristina  that  she  grabbed  her  pen 
and  scribbled  to  the  never-failing  Florence 
Newhall : 

Df.AR  Flops: 

I’m  better  right  along — going  outdoors  soon, 
the  M.  D.  sajrs.  But  I’m  bluer  than  indigo  all 
the  time — though  Lord  knows  why.  But  I  am. 

Won’t  you  run  down  for  a  week  and  cheer  me 
up?  Please,  Floj>s.  Don’t  say  No.  Just  grab 
the  pink  kimono  and  ditto  slippers  and  come. 

Cris. 

P.  S.  We  furnish  guest  tooth  brushes! 

.\nd  Flops  Newhall  did  come,  and 
promptly. 

She  was  the  best  sort  of  person  that  you 
can  imagine  as  a  cheerer-up  for  such  a  time. 
Quiet,  shrewd,  with  a  humorous  mouth  and 
an  eye  that  missed  nothing,  she  was  a  girl 
who  could  tell  how  many  beans  make  five 
without  first  stud\ing  agriculture  or  cal¬ 
culus.  In  short,  “Flops”  NeWhall  was  a 
wise  girl.  And  efficient  withal.  She  got 
quite  chummy  with  Cristina’s  nurse,  who 
was  soon  leaving,  and  heard  lots  of  things 
alK)ut  the  first  days  after  the  accident  which 
Cristina  hadn’t  mentioned. 

Cris  began  to  go  out  again,  and  little  by 
little  to  get  back  into  the  old  life  of  the 
colony.  And  with  Florence’s  benign  prox¬ 
imity,  she  became  more  like  her  old  self. 
Florence  was  with  her  when  she  first  en¬ 
countered  Peter  Benton  again,  and  a  sud¬ 
den  surprising  burst  of  loquaciousness  from 
the  usually  quiet  Flops  had  eased  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

But  as  Cris’s  tension  in  that  direction 
slackened  up  a  bit  just  because  of  the  lapse 
of  time  and  frequent  stereotvped  encoun¬ 
ters  with  Peter,  the  old  unappeasable  flame 
began  to  burn  into  her  heart  again,  hotter 
and  hotter.  But  there  was  nothing  that  she 
could  do,  except  to  keep  away  from  him 
more  and  more  and  curse  her  folly  in  ever 
having  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  on  her  death-bed,  and  acting  on  that 
premise. 

However,  she  was  improving  so  fast 
that  she  got  more  and  more  into  the 
old  round  of  festivities.  It  was  just  a  week 
after  Florence’s  arrival  that  the  pair  went 
to  a  beach  party. 
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Now  as  you  know,  every  beach  party 
at  night  begins  with  eats,  progresses 
to  the  driftwood  fire  stage,  and  finally 
winds  up  in  endless  songs,  stunts,  or  stories. 
And  this  beach  party  ran  absolutely  true  to 
form.  It  had  passed  the  song  fest  and  had 
quieted  down  to  the  story  stage. 

They  were  sitting  in  a  ring,  using  the 
falling  stick  as  a  means  of  determining  each 
successive  entertainer.  Every  beach-party 
devotee  must  often  have  done  this.  You 
merely  hold  a  straight  bit  of  driftwood  with 
one  end  on  the  sand,  and  then  let  go.  The 
person  toward  whom  it  points  when  it  has 
fallen  is  thereby  elected  as  next  story-teller 
or  stunt  artist.  As  they  worked  it  at  these 
beach  parties,  the  victim  was  given  an  in¬ 
terval  of  pref)aration  by  being  {permitted  to 
go  and  return  from  the  Big  Rock,  a  huge 
boulder  which  lay  two  hundred  yards  up 
the  beach. 

Cris  was  almost  happy.  Her  Three 
Musketeers  were  there,  as  close  to  her  as 
they  could  get.  Peter  Benton  was  there 
also,  more  self-contained  than  ever.  In 
fact,  as  you  must  have  realized  fiefore  this, 
Peter  Benton  was  neither  a  snob  nor  an 
iceberg,  but  one  of  the  most  acutely  bashful 
young  men  in  the  world.  Needless  to  say, 
Cris  had  taken  pains  to  seat  herself  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ring  from  him.  Things 
were  steaming  along  nicely;  for  the  first 
victim  had  found  profitable  inspiration  in 
the  walk  up  to  Big  Rock  and  back. 

Florence  Newhall  had  been  watching 
closely  that  device  of  the  falling  stick. 
Suddenly  she  spoke  up: 

“WTiy  limit  the  choice  to  the  person  that 
only  one  end  of  the  stick  points  to?  Why 
not  use  both  ends  of  the  stick  and  let  two 
people  go  off  and  work  up  a  stunt  together?” 

The  suggestion  was  hailed  as  a  veritable 
inspiration;  partly  because  it  came  from  a 
guest,  more  because  it  was  something  new. 

Before  any  dissenting  voice  could  be 
raised,  Florence  herself  seized  the  bit  of 
driftwood,  poised  it  with  one  end  against 
the  sand,  apparently  perfectly  prependicu- 
lar.  She  let  go.  For  a  second  it  hung — 
balanced,  then  fell  with  one  end  directed 
toward  Cristina. 

The  other  end  pointed  across  the  ring — 
straight  at  Peter  Benton! 

The  crowd  chorused  orthodox  glee,  as  it 
would  have  done  however  the  stick  had 
fallen.  “Ah-ha,  Crissy!  You  and  Peter!” 
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it  chortled.  Close  at  her  ear,  Tubby 
MacFadyean,  thinking  to  make  a  hit, 
whispered,  “Tough  luck,  old  thing!” 

But  Cris  hardly  heard  him.  She  was 
watching  Peter  scramble  awkwardly  to  his 
feet.  She  cast  one  quick  look  at  Florence 
Newhall;  but  that  young  lady,  who  had 
proposed  this  innovation  and  had  held  the 
stick,  was  staring  into  the  heart  of  the  fire, 
apparently  intent  on  something  therein. 

But  Cris  was  game.  She  never  flinched. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  she  joined  Peter,  and 
together  they  swung  off  into  the  half-dark¬ 
ness  toward  the  big  rock  which  was  their 
goal.  The  laughing  voices  behind  them 
dwindled.  Looking  back,  Cris  could  see  the 
ring  of  figures  silhouetted  blackly  against 
the  rosy  glow  of  the  fire.  The  voices  finally 
ebbed  out.  She  was  alone  with  Peter  for 
the  first  time  since  that  morning  he  had 
stepped  softly  into  her  room. 

Cristina  l>egan  to  talk,  incessantly,  in¬ 
anely,  questioning  him  about  what  possible 
stunt  they  could  work  up  for  the  crowd. 
But  Peter  said  never  a  word,  merely  strode 
along  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets. 

At  last  they  reached  the  rock.  A  half- 
moon  gave  them  light  enough  to  see  each 
other  faintly.  Peter  faced  her.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  letter — the  foolish  little 
letter — which  Cris  had  sent  him.  As  she 
recognized  it,  he  spoke  for  the  first  time. 

“Is  what  this  letter  says  true,  or  isn’t 
it?”  His  voice  was  almost  harsh. 

Cris  hesitated.  She  couldn’t  say  no — 
She  wouldn’t.  And  to  say  yes — that  was 
just  as  bad.  Finally,  “WTiat  does  it 
matter?”  she  breathed. 

“Right!”  said  he  with  a  strange  thrill  in 
his  voice.  “What  does  it  matter?  WTiat 
does  anything  matter — except  that  I  love 
you — have  always  loved  you?” 

And  for  the  second  time  in  their  lives 
her  hands  went  out  to  him.  And  as  he 
clasjjed  her  to  him  close  and  closer,  once 
again  their  lips  met,  and  this  time  lingered. 


“/^EE!  They’re  a  long  time  about  their 
rehearsal,”  remarked  Jimmie  Cargyle 
beside  the  beach  fire. 

“Come  on?  We’ll  go  bring  ’em  back,” 
said  Tubby. 

The  p)air  scrambled  to  their  feet.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  Harry  Varnum  joined  them, 
and  the  trio  scuffed  off  through  the  sand. 
On  their  w’ay  they  decided  to  steal  up 
softly,  with  the  chance  of  getting  a  line  on 
the  prospective  yam  or  stunt.  They  tip¬ 
toed  up  behind  the  boulder  and  peered 
round.  The  glimmering  moonlight  showed 
them  Cris  and  Peter  seated  on  the  sand. 
His  back  was  against  the  boulder.  She  lay 
in  the  curve  of  his  arm  and  her  head  was  on 
his  shoulder.  And  his  manner,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  erstwhile  critics,  was  not  in  the  least 
like  the  ice-box  they  had  called  him. 

They  didn’t  seem  to  be  talking  much  or 
planning  anything.  And  yet,  what  the 
boys  heard  sent  them  tiptoeing  away. 

Stricken,  the  astounded  trio  somehow 
progressed  toward  the  beach  party.  And, 
on  the  way,  not  one  of  them  spoke  a  single 
word. 

The  crowd  round  the  fire  looked  up,  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  three  back  unaccompanied. 

“Well?”  said  somebody. 

They  stood  silent.  Tubby  MacFadyean 
first  found  his  voice.  “They — they  aren’t 
quite  ready  yet,”  he  murmured. 

The  Newhall  girl  glanced  up  at  him  with 
that  quizzical  smile  of  hers.  Then  she 
stared  contentedly  into  the  fire  again. 

“I  don’t  imagine  they’ll  be  ready  for 
quite  a  while,”  said  she,  half  to  herself. 

And,  as  usu'il,  Flops  Newhall  was  right. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  long  time  before  the 
couple  returned  to  the  party.  And  in  the 
interval  Cristina  had  made  a  notable  dis¬ 
covery.  As  she  phrased  it  to  Peter  himself, 
it  was  this; 

“Dying  in  your  sweetheart’s  arms  may  be 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it’s  pretty  stupid 
compared  to  living  there!” 


Just  what  is  Fame,  Success?  Have  you  ever 
thought  about  it?  This  is  the  problem  behind 

“The  Urge**  By  Maryland  Allen 

A  story  out  of  the  ordinary  which  will  appear  in 
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Slave  of  the  Pit 

Queer  Things  that  Happen  to  the  Mind— a  Puzzling 
Problem  for  Scientists y  in  Fictional  Form 


By  Bertram  Atkey 


The  gravel-diggers  had  been  work¬ 
ing  on  a  pocket  of  coarse,  pale- 
yellow  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steeply  sloping  twelve-foot  bank  of 
the  sand-pit,  and,  leaning  over  the  edge  of 
the  excavation,  Aire’s  mate  called  to  know 
if  he  had  finished. 

Aire,  scraping  together  the  last  of  the 
pocket  and  without  looking  up,  shouted 
that  there  was  just  a  barrowful  left. 

“We’ll  have  this  bit,  George,  and  then 
we’ll  git  along  to  the  Hen  and  have  a  drop 
o’  beer!”  he  called,  his  voice  sounding  muf¬ 
fled  in  the  little  cellar-like  excavation. 

“.All  right,  chuck  it  up!” 

On  the  crest  of  the  sand-l)ank  a  line  of 
flaring  scarlet  poppies  that  had  dreamed 
motionless  in  the  hot,  airless  sunshine 
throughout  the  day  quivered  and  shook 
their  garish  heads,  as  though  a  little  breeze 
had  touched  them,  and  a  tiny  cascade  of  dry 
sand  poured  down  into  the  pit  at  the  foot  of 
the  bank  with  a  soft  hissing  sound,  drowned 
by  the  shearing  note  of  .Aire’s  sharp-edged, 
polished  shovel  as  it  cut  into  the  remaining 
pile. 

But  neither  of  the  men  saw  the  soundless 
warning  of  the  awakened  poppies  nor  heard 
the  trickle  of  the  little  sand  fall. 

.And  as  .Aire’s  knee,  pressing  against  the 
back  of  his  right  hand,  drove  the  shovel  for¬ 
ward  for  the  last  time  in  that  place,  the 
flowers  all  moved  bodily  forward.  For  a 
second  they  moved  in  silence.  Then  a  dull 
and  immense  hissing,  intensifying  to  a 
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muffled  rumbling,  drove  heavily  up  from  the 
pit  into  the  sunny  silence,  and  the  sand¬ 
bank  caved  in.  The  mass  seemed  to  move 
solidly  and  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  so 
that  it  had  engulfed  the  stooping  man  to  the 
throat  before  he  could  cry  out.  Heavy 
lumps  of  the  foot-deep  stratum  of  gravel 
above  the  sand  and  the  dark  grass-covered 
topsoil  that  rested  on  the  gravel  came  roll¬ 
ing  sluggishly  in  the  flow  down,  and  as  the 
sand  writhed  and  lapped  up  over  the  head 
of  the  buried  man,  one  of  these  hard  jagged 
lumps  struck  him  heavily  above  the  temple. 
Then  a  great  slab  of  sand  cracked  from  the 
bank,  crumbled  and  poured  down  on  all, 
piling  high  over  the  pinned  body,  and  was  still. 

A  cloud  of  dust  floated  heavily  up, 
and  Martin  was  alone,  staring  with  eyes  of 
horror  at  the  filled  pit,  at  the  debris  of 
fragments  of  straw  from  the  vanished  tun¬ 
nels  of  the  sand-martins’  nests,  the  half- 
buried  lumps  of  hard  yellowish  gravel  and 
the  big  clay-encrusted  stones  that  crowned 
the  deeply  packed  sand. 

He  turned  to  the  fields,  ciAing  out,  and 
beckoned  wildly  to  two  farm-hands  not  far 
away,  who,  startled  by  the  ominous  rumble 
at  the  sand-pits,  had  stopped  work  and 
were  staring  dully  at  Martin.  They  came 
running. 

“Aire!  Aire!”  cried  Martin,  pointing 
wildly. 

“Buried?” 

“Aye,  all  of  a  sudden,”  sobbed  Martin. 

They  began  to  dig  furiously. 
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ONCE  before,  during  his  ten  years  of 
work  on  the  sand  and  in  the  adjoining 
gravel-pits,  James  Aire  had  been  caught  un¬ 
awares  and  buried  by  a  sand-slide,  but  that 
had  meant  no  more  than  a  day  “off.” 
This  time  it  was  more  serious  because  of  the 
wound  on  his  head. 

They  had  taken  him  to  his  cottage  close 
by  and  left  him  to  his  wife  and  the  doctor. 
He  lay  there  a  week  in  a  darkened  room, 
aching  and  sick,  with  a  strange  and  agoniz¬ 
ing  confusion  in  his  head. 

Probably  because  he  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  novel  or  uncommon  accident  his  wife 
received  a  good  many  callers,  but  of  these— 
mostly  his  friends  and  cronies,  country 
working  men,  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  the 
beer-house  at  the  edge  of  the  village — none, 
by  the  doctor’s  orders,  was  admitted. 

But  the  doctor’s  orders  were  forgotten 
when  Miss  Eleanor  Mai  ton  called,  bringing 
such  things  as  she  conceived  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  sick  lalxjring  man. 

Eleanor  Malton,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
local  big  landowner,  Sir  Edward  Malton, 
now  dead,  was  Aire’s  employer  and  land¬ 
lord,  the  owner  of  the  sand  and  gravel-pits, 
and  the  Aires  were  said  to  be  favorites  of 
hers,  though  why  they  should  be  (com¬ 
plained  the  people  of  Malton  village)  it  was 
difficult  to  understand.  For  they  knew,  if 
Miss  Eleanor  did  not,  what  a  dour,  ignorant, 
morose  man  Aire  was,  and  how  colorless  and 
slatternly  his  wife. 

“I  s’pose  there’s  some  sort  o’  reason  why 
Jim  Aire  and  his  missis  always  gets  the  right 
side  o’  Miss  Eleanor,”  one  would  grumble 
enviously  to  his  wife,  “but  I’m  dashed  if  I 
can  tell  why.  For  he’s  a  great  sulking  hulk 
of  a  man,  hardly  civil  to  a  eoul,  and  as 
ignorant  as  ar’n  in  the  place.” 

“And  everybody  knows  that  his  wife 
ain’t  but  a  sloven,”  would  come  the  prompt 
reply. 

The  people  of  the  village  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  James  Aire 
among  them,  in  his  gravel-stained  corduroys 
tied  at  the  knees,  his  coarse  colorless  boots, 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  any  notable  degree 
differfent  from  any  other  working  man. 
His  darkly  bronzed,  rarely  clean-shaven 
face,  his  bare  brown  arms,  his  great  cal¬ 
lous^  hands,  his  collarless,  muscular  neck 
and  his  dark,  dusty  hair  were  sufficiently 
like  those  of  his  circle  of  friends  at  the  Hen 
to  excite  no  comment. 


The  village  accepted  James  Aire  for  what 
•he  seemed  to  be;  one  of  themselves,  a  little 
rougher  than  a  painter  or  carp)enter,  no 
rougher  than  a  bricklayer  or  a  farm-hand. 

But  Eleanor  Malton  knew  otherwise. 
She  had  painted  Aire  working  in  the  fierce 
raw  yellows  and  reds  of  the  gravel,  splashed 
in  a  staring  blaze  against  the  gray-green 
and  purple  shadows  of  the  pines  beyond  the 
pit,  too  often  not  to  have  realized  how 
superior  to  the  average  physique  was  that 
of  the  gravel-digger. 

Understanding  anatomy  as  every  jjainter 
must,  she  knew  that  the  man  was  handsome 
and  unusually  symmetrical. 

For  a  long  time  now  the  pits  had  held  a 
strange  fascination  for  her,  and  she  was  no 
child,  but  a  woman  of  twenty-five  with  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  her  own  world  and 
with  a  niche  in  the  much  narrower  world  of 
art.  At  twenty-five  she  was  still  unmar¬ 
ried.  She  lacked  neither  beauty  nor  wealth, 
but  she  had  not  yet  met  a  man  to  whom  it 
seemed  worth  while  surrendering  her  free¬ 
dom.  She  spent  her  time,  as  the  inclination 
moved  her,  between  Malton  Manor  and  her 
London  flat. 

There  was  nothing  of  charm  in  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  the  pits,  and  when  the  men  were 
not  working  there  she  did  not  often  go  near 
them. 

It  was  on  the  days  when  the  sun  struck 
out  from  a  cloudless  sky  and  the  air  quiv¬ 
ered  with  heat  and  the  flowers  stood  still 
with  drooping  heads  or  stared  with  wide 
eyes  straight  into  the  intolerable  blaze  that 
she  liked  liest  of  all  to  indulge  her  strange 
fancy,  and  dressed  carefully  for  coolness 
would  walk  slowly  through  the  hot  shadows 
of  the  pine-woods,  resonant  with  insect  life, 
and  come  out  upon  the  pits,  there  to  find 
Aire — and  perhaps  one  or  two  others, 
though  she  hardly  noticed  these — working 
on  the  gravel.  Packed,  pressed,  beaten 
down  with  the  stress  of  a  million  storms, 
stamped  by  the  passage  of  innumerable 
years  into  the  density  and  solidity  of  iron, 
the  yellow  stuff  yielded  only  to  the  brute 
force  of  the  heavy  iron  bars  wielded  by  Aire. 

He  would  drive  the  great  bar  down  again 
and  again  into  the  same  slowly  deepening 
hole  until  at  last  he  was  able  to  lever  off  a 
big  block  and  send  it  crashing  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  terrace,  or  small  cliff  at  the 
foot  of  which  waited  his  mate  to  disintegrate 
the  caked  stuff  in  readiness  to  throw  it  with 
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shovels  against  the  screen,  a  grating  of  iron 
fixed  u|X)n  wheels,  which  would  sieve  it  into 
grades,  the  fine  for  garden  jmths,  “seconds” 
for  rather  heavier  work,  and  the  “rough” 
to  be  used  for  the  water-bound  highroads. 

There  was  always  a  strange,  acrid  and 
savage  odor  investing  this  lal^r,  the  curi¬ 
ous  hot  smell  of  smashed  flint  mingled 
with  that  of  perspiration.  She  hated  it, 
but  it  remained  always  in  her  mind  as  the 
true  odor  of  physical  force,  an  odd  idea  but 
one  that  was  fixed.  Just  as  the  sight  of  the 
tawny  yellow  pits  always  made  her  think  of 
lions — that  was  due  to  the  color  and  the 
waste,  desert-like  appearance  of  the  pits; 
so  any  mention  of  sheer  force  alway’s 
brought  to  her  mind  a  memory  of  smashed 
flint,  heavy  iron  bars,  bare,  reddish-yellow, 
muscle-corded  arms  and  perspiration. 

It  was  the  sudden  realization  of  great 
strength  being  put  forth,  forced  upon  her 
mind  by  this  odor,  which  had  impelled  her 
to  notice  Aire  physically,  and  the  first 
glance  brought  her  a  wonder  that  she  had 
not  noticed  the  physical  perfection  of  this 
man  before. 

That  he  was  immensely  strong  she  knew, 
and  that  such  strength  was  only  possible  in 
a  perfect  physique  was  obvious.  But  she 
saw  with  a  species  of  surprise  that  he  was 
graceful.  His  head  was  well  shaped,  his 
ears  small  and  well  set.  His  lean,  dark, 
hawk-like  face,  she  rcali/.ed,  would  be  hand¬ 
some  if  it  were  cleaned  of  the  yellow  dust, 
the  starting  perspiration,  the  bristling  five 
days’  growth  of  stiff  black  hair  on  the  jut¬ 
ting  chin  and  the  muscular  throat.  Through 
the  open  front  of  the  coarse  shirt  she 
glimp^  a  mighty  chest,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  shoulders  spoke  of  the  iron  arch  Ijelow. 
His  powerful  arms  were  neither  too  short  nor 
too  long,  and  she  saw  from  his  firm  and 
easy  balance  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  that 
his  lower  limbs  must  be  proportionate. 

Yes,  he  was  a  fine  brute,  a  .sujjerb  ma¬ 
chine.  Something  worth  sketching.  And 
that  was  all.  She  knew  that  he  was  nothing 
more. 

He  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  for 
all  the  evidence  of  intelligence  his  daily  life 
showed,  he  might  have  been  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  reason.  He  worked  all  day,  ate  an 
enormous  meal  of  coarse  strong  food,  and 
after  his  meal,  wdthout  changing  his  clothes, 
often  without  washing,  he  went  to  the  Hen 
and  Chickens  and  spent  the  evening  in 
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pouring  down  his  throat  as  much  and  as 
strong  sweet  beer  as  he  could  afford  to 
purchase  after  providing  for  the  needs  of  his 
domestic  life. 

Soulless,  ignorant,  intellectually  dead,  or 
unborn,  a  human  machine,  a  mechanical 
thing  that  dug  gravel  in  a  reek  of  smashed 
flint  or  the  stuffy,  dusty  smell  of  fine  dry 
sand  and  perspiration.  A  slave  of  the 
gravel,  of  the  pit.  She  was  often  oppres-sed 
with  a  sense  of  the  horrible  waste  of  it:  this 
fine,  this  perfect  human  mechanism  chained 
to  a  fate  which  offered  nothing  better 
throughout  its  whole  span  of  endurance  than 
a  rending,  a  tearing  and  a  shifting  of  sense¬ 
less,  lifeless  stuff  that  was  only  really 
slightly  valuable,  because  it  was  suitable  for 
putting  upon  the  roads. 

She  pitied  Aire,  who  would  have  Ijeen  no 
more  than  dully  surprised  had  he  known. 

THK  doctor  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  wound  in  .Xire’s  head,  and  he  de¬ 
creed  a  month’s  rest,  more  if  necessary,  at 
the  expense  of  the  insurance  company  which 
protected  Eleanor  Malton  against  the 
accident  claims  of  her  workmen. 

A  week  after  the  sand-slide  Aire  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  wooden  chair  at  his  cottage  door, 
smoking.  Inside,  his  wife  was  moving  slip)- 
shod  about  the  kitchen  living-room  prepar¬ 
ing  the  midday  meal.  It  was  a  glorious  day 
in  mid-June,  drenched  with  sunshine.  Aire 
was  staring  wi‘h  a  deep  frown  at  a  clump 
of  larkspur  in  v  blue  full  flower. 

There  was  a  puzzled  expression  in  his  dark 
eyes.  Once  he  glanced  up  at  the  sky,  once 
he  turned  to  stare  at  a  red  rose  close  by, 
once  he  eyed  the  water-butt  at  a  corner  of 
the  cottage.  Then  his  gaze  returned  to  the 
blue  flowers. 

Presently  his  wife  came  out.  She  was  a 
woman  with  that  pale,  prematurely  blighted 
air  peculiar  to  the  excessively  inbred,  under¬ 
nourished  women  of  the  remoter  small  vil¬ 
lages  of  England,  where  every  one  is  more  or 
less  related  and  new  blood  is  rare.  She 
stopped  by  the  chair,  holding  a  lx)wl  of 
vegetable  refuse. 

“How  is  it  now,  Jim?”  she  asked  rather 
tonelessly. 

Aire  stirred. 

“Getting  on.  Been  looking  at  the  flow¬ 
ers,”  he  said,  his  eyes  still  fix^  on  the  del¬ 
phinium  blooms. 

“Eh,  the  flowers?  Yes,  they’m  very 
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pretty,”  she  replied,  without  much  interest,  looking  man,  stepped  out  and  paused  to 
“They’m  very  blue.  Can’t  think  why  walk  round  the  car.  He  was  evidently 
one  flower’s  one  color  and  another  flower’s  very  proud  of  his  new  purchase,  a  smart 
another  color.  Look  at  that  rose.  He’s  landaulet  w’ith  the  rather  long  bonnet  of  a 
red,  and  that  logspur’s  blue,  and  they  both  six-cylinder  engine. 

grows  in  the  same  ground  and  haves  the  Rather  hastily  Aire  got  up  and  walked 
same  rain.  Why  ain’t  they  both  blue  or  down  to  the  gate. 

both  red?”  “Morning,  Aire,”  said  the  doctor,  looking 

A  look  of  sheer  amazement  crept  into  the  up  from  the  engine.  He  had  opened  the 
faded  blue  eyes  of  the  woman.  She  gaped  bonnet  apparently  for  no  real  reason  except 
at  her  husband,  and  something  like  an  ex-  secretly  to  admire  the  well-finished  work, 
pression  of  fear  flickered  across  her  dull,  “Morning,  sir.” 
once  pleasing  face.  What  was  the  matter  “Feeling  better?” 
with  Jim — wondering  about  flowers?  She  “I’m  all  right  now.  Doctor.” 

hesitated,  her  mouth  op)en.  Then  her  face  “Ha — we’ll  see.  How  d’you  like  the  look 

cleared.  The  doctor  was  right.  Her  hus-  of  the  car?” 

band  was  not  himself  yet — that  was  it.  “She’ll  be  a  bit  more  comfortable  of  a  cold 

“I  dunno,  I’m  sure,  logspur  is  blue,  roses  night  than  your  old  one.  Doctor.” 
is  mostly  red.  That’s  their  nature,”  she  “She  will.”  The  doctor  laughed.  He 
answered  at  last.  had  just  abandoned  his  open  Ford. 

“I  know  that,  but  I  was  wondering  why  “How  do  they  work.  Doctor?”  asked  the 
it’s  their  nature,”  he  said.  gravel-digger,  with  the  air  of  a  curious  child. 

“I  dunno,  Jim — they  always  was  like  Doctor  Baynton  glanced  at  him,  then 
that,  and  always  will  be,  I  reckon.”  smiled. 

She  moved  out  to  throw  the  cabbage  “Oh,  very  simply,  Aire,  when  one  gets 
leaves  over  to  a  few  fowls  in  a  small  run,  the  hang  of  it.”  He  had  only  got  the  hang 
and  Aire’s  eyes  followed  her.  His  frown  of  it  himself  quite  recently.  As  much  to  re¬ 
deepened.  assure  himself  that  he  knew  the  system  of 

“Your  dress  is  open  at  the  back,”  he  said  the  internal  combustion  engine  as  to  satisfy 
as  she  returned.  “And  your  shoes  is  failin’  Aire  he  explained  cursorily, 
off  your  feet.  Ain’t  you  got  any  better  “Oh,  I  see.  Doctor,”  said  the  gravel- 
shoes?”  digger.  The  doctor  glanced  at  him,  for  it 

I  A  dull  flush  spread  slowly  over  her  face,  sounded  as  though  the  man  really  did  see. 

and  again  she  stared,  her  mouth  open.  It  was  impossible  that  any  man  could  get 

But  Aire  had  returned  to  the  problem  of  from  the  doctor’s  slurred  explanation  any- 
the  flowers.  thing  but  the  sketchiest  idea  of  the  mecha- 

She  went  indoors  w'ith  the  look  of  one  nism  of  a  motor,  and  Aire  was  about  the  last 
half-dazed,  half -startled.  It  was  long  since  man  to  be  capable  of  that.  Doctor  Bayn- 
Aire  had  commented  on  her  appearance,  ton  had  always  regarded  Aire,  on  the  rare 
Presently  the  gravel-digger  gave  up  the  occasions  when  he  thought  of  him  at  all, 
puzzle,  and  his  eyes  fell  to  his  own  boots,  as  wholly  a  “clod.”  A  well-made,  and 
huge,  heavy,  dull  brownish-gray,  covered  healthy  clod,  but  practically  mindless, 
with  scratches,  obviously  never  blackened  Yet  there  was  a  brightness  of  intelligence 
nor  polished.  He  scowled.  His  glance  in  the  gravel-digger’s  face, 
traveled  along  his  yellow-stained  corduroy  “Well,  I’ll  have  a  look  at  the  head,”  said 
trousers,  worn,  creased,  tied  with  string  be-  the  doctor,  and  went  with  his  patient  to  the 
low  the  knees,  intensely  ugly,  and  his  scowl  cottage. 

deepened.  Baynton  lingered  over  the  examination. 

He  glanced  round  at  the  doorway  as  though  the  reason  for  any  delay  was  not 
though  on  the  point  of  calling  his  wife,  but  very  apparent.  The  torn  flesh  was  healing 
paused  at  sight  of  a  motor  sliding  down  the  well  in  spite  of  the  bruise.  But  what 
road  toward  the  cottage.  concerned  the  doctor  was  the  curious  sug- 

It  was  the  doctor’s  car,  a  new  car,  .\ire  gestion  of  a  denting  of  the  unbroken  bone  of 
saw.  Still  frowning,  he  watched  it  glide  to  the  skull  under  the  flesh  wound.  It  was  as 
a  standstill  at  the  gate.  though  one  had  taken  a  ’mushroom-headed 

The  doctor,  a  big  middle-aged,  good-  steel  punch  and  driven  it  hard  against  the 
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lx>ne,  making  a  roughly  circular,  very  slight 
concavity  perhaps  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep. 

It  was  a  curious  result  for  any  blow,  and 
novel  to  Baynton,  who  feared  that  there 
might  be  set  up  a  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
brain. 

He  ascertained  with  a  deft  question  or 
two  that  pains  had  gone,  and  the  dull,  hard 
confusion  had  cleared. 

“My  head’s  better  and  clearer  than  it  was 
before.  Doctor,”  said  .\ire  gravely. 

His  wife,  who  had  been  watching  the 
examination  with  uneasy  eyes,  gave  unex¬ 
pected  corroboration. 

“He’s  thinking  of  things  that  he  never 
used  to  think  of,”  she  said. 

“What  sort  of  things?”  asked  Ba>'nton. 

“Well,  fanciful  things,”  she  said  reluc¬ 
tantly.  “WTiy  logspurs  be  blue  and  roses 
red  when  they  grows  on  the  same  ground 
and  haves  the  same  water.  ’Tis  their  na¬ 
ture,  I  tells  him.” 

“Eh?”  The  doctor  frowned.  Then  he 
laughed  a  little.  “Well,  well,  sp>eculations 
of  that  sort  will  do  no  harm.  Healthy 
things,  flowers.”  He  turned.  “Take  it 
easy,  Aire,  for  a  little.  I’ll  come  in  again 
to-morrow.” 

The  Aires  watched  him  go  down  the 
path,  a  wholesome,  handsome  man, 
very  trim  in  his  well-cut  tweeds  and  brightly 
polished  dark-brown  boots. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  have  a  pair 
o’  boots  like  that,  missus,”  said  Aire 
slowly. 

She  stared,  then  laughed  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness. 

“Nice  things  they’d  look  after  a  day  in  the 
gravel-pit,  too,”  she  said. 

Aire  grinned  rather  sheepishly  as  his  wife 
moved  to  her  work  again.  He  noticed  that 
she  had  changed  her  shoes  and  that  the 
opening  that  had  gaped  at  the  back  of  her 
shabby  skirt  was  closed. 

He  turned  to  stare  with  a  new  and  swiftly 
increasing  distaste  at  his  boots  and  clothes. 

A  small  white  cloud  made  its  appearance 
in  the  burnished  sky  and  he  watched  it  for  a 
long  time  until  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  l)ees  that  boomed  industriously  about 
the  flowers.  These,  too,  he  studied  atten¬ 
tively,  ev’en  taking  his  chair  nearer  to  the 
clump  of  delphiniums  in  order  to  note  their 
movements  more  closely.  The  hooting  of  a 
distant  motor  distracted  him,  and  his 
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thoughts  went  back  to  the  doctor’s  little 
lecture. 

His  lips  moved  as,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
infinity,  he  slowly  repeated  word  for  word 
precisely  the  doctor’s  explanation  of  the 
car’s  mechanism. 

But  that  was  a  feat  of  memory  of  which 
the  James  Aire  of  a  week  before  was  wholly 
incapable! 

He  did  not  seem  to  realize  this. 

His  wife  appeared  at  the  door. 

“Dinner’s  ready,  Jim,”  she  said,  and  they 
sat  down  to  eat. 

“You  can  read,  can’t  you?”  asked  Aire 
presently. 

“Read,  yes.” 

“Who  learned  you?”  he  continued. 
“Learned  at  the  school.” 

“I  wish  I  had  learned,”  said  Aire. 
“For  there  must  l)e  a  lot  in  books.” 

“Oh,  I  dunno.  I  never  got  much  by 
reading,”  replied  his  wife. 

Aire  looked  doubtful.  He  came  from  a 
family  that  lived  deep  in  the  New  Forest, 
on  the  skirts  of  which  Mai  ton  village  had 
grown,  and  though  not  more  than  forty 
years  old  he  had  been,  as  a  boy,  too  far 
out  of  reach  for  the  educational  net  of  forty 
years  ago. 

He  had  not  often  regretted  his  inability 
to  read  or  write,  though,  on  a  memorabte 
occasion,  visiting  Salisbury  fair  with  a  few 
friends,  he  had  been  acutely  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  make  any  sense  of  the  forest 
of  sign-boards  over  the  shops,  the  posters, 
the  tickets  and  announcements  in  the  shop- 
windows,  even  the  flaring  lies  on  the  garishly 
painted  boards  of  the  many  side-shows  of  the 
fair.  But  the  feeling  of  inferiority  and 
confusion  which  this  had  caused  him  had 
soon  been  assuaged  by  beer. 

But  this  present  hunger  to  learn  to  read 
was  of  a  different  nature.  Since  he  had  left 
his  bed  he  had  become  aware  of  a  novel 
desire  to  know  things,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  within  the  covers  of  books  that 
he  must  look  for  knowledge. 

He  ate  silently.  He  would  have  liked  to 
ask  his  wife  to  teach  him  to  read,  but  a 
curious  reluctance,  a  shyness,  restrained 
him. 

After  the  meal  he  returned  to  his  chair 
and  the  teeming  puzzles  that  met  his  eyes 
in  every  direction.  The  drowsy  afternoon 
went  swiftly  for  him,  as  he  fretted  mentally 
at  the  mysteries  he  had  never  noticed  before, 
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the  mystery  of  the  flowers,  the  bees,  the 
cloud,  the  journey  of  the  sun  across  the 
heavens,  the  waxing  and  waning  and  ever¬ 
lasting  changing  of  the  shadows  cast  by  his 
cottage,  why  gravel  was  so  hard  to  dig  and 
sand  so  easy,  a  host  of  things,  and  each  one 
a  profound  mystery.  In  the  heart  of  all 
pricked  and  stung  like  a  small  thorn  a  re¬ 
sentful  wonder  as  to  how  it  was  that  the 
doctor  should  wear  such  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able  clothes  while  he,  Aire,  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  his  stiff  and  filthy  corduroy. 

The  key  to  each  he  felt  was  in  the  books, 
and  it  was  when  he  saw  Miss  Malton  ap¬ 
proaching  the  cottage  late  in  the  afternoon, 
obviously  with  the  intention  of  inquiring 
as  to  his  progress,  that  he  formed  a  great 
resolve. 

He  would  ask  her  how  one  learned  to 
read. 

Probably  it  was  not  difficult.  Children 
could  do  it — most  of  the  men  frequenting 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  could  do  it.  And 
there  wasn’t  a  man  of  them  that  he  could 
not  wear  down  in  a  long  day’s  work — weak 
as  rats,  some  of  them,  while  he  had  always 
l)een  strong  as  a  bull.  Certainly,  then,  if 
they  could  learn  to  read  he  could. 

His  heart  quickened  with  the  e.xcitement 
of  anticipation  as  he  gripped  the  wooden 
arms  of  the  chair,  watching  Eleanor  Malton 
as  she  strolled  toward  him. 

SHE  was  instantly  aware  that  his  acci¬ 
dent  had  subtly  changed  the  gravel- 
digger,  though  she  was  far  from  realizing 
how  immense  that  change  was.  She  had 
heard  from  Doctor  Baynton  that  he  was 
uneasy  alx)ut  that  peculiar  indentation  of 
the  lx)ne.  ^ 

“There  is  not  much  room  to  spare  in  any 
skull,  despite  the  humorists,”  he  had  said. 
“Pressure  on  the  brain  is  more  easily  caused 
than  most  people  guess,  and  no  one  knows 
precisely  what  effect  the  slightest  pressure 
may  have.” 

She  wondered  whether  the  singular 
brightness  in  the  eyes  of  the  gravel-digger, 
hitherto  so  heavy-eyed,  was  an  effect  of 
pressure.  Later,  she  was  to  know. 

“Good  evening,  Aire,”  she  said,  smiling. 
“How  are  you  now?” 

“Better,  miss,  thank  you.”  He  stood  up. 
“Fit  to  go  to  work  again.” 

“There  is  no  hurry  for  that,  Aire,”  she 
said.  “You  must  make  the  most  of  your 


rest.  Are  you  so  fond  of  the  gravel-pit 
that  you  are  anxious  to  get  back  already?” 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  stood 
gazing  at  her,  through  her  rather,  for  his 
eyes  were  absent  with  thought. 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  he  said. 
“Until  to-day  I  never  thought  much  about 
anything  outside  the  pit.  But  things  keep 
coming  up  in  my  mind  to-day,  miss — new 
things.” 

His  wife  spoke  from  his  side. 

“Wondering  about  things.  Miss  Eleanor. 
Why  the  flowers  be  blue  and  red,  and  clouds 
and  the  sun  going  over  the  bees.”  He  was 
getting  over  his  shyness  at  hearing  his 
thoughts  put  into  words. 

“Well,  why  shouldn’t  I?”  he  said. 
“There’s  no  harm  in  learning  about  things, 
is  there,  miss?” 

Eleanor  laughed. 

“Harm?”  she  said.  “It  is  the  wisest 
thing  in  all  the  world  to  do.” 

The  lean  face  of  the  gravel-digger 
flamed  darkly. 

“Then — then  you  wouldn’t  mind  me  ask¬ 
ing  you  how  I  could  learn  to  read  while  I’m 
out  of  the  pit.  Miss  Eleanor,”  he  said  with 
some  excitement. 

At  the  very  point  of  promising  to  do  this 
easy,  generous,  charitable,  even  humane 
thing  for  him  she  hesitated,  checked,  and  ' 
was  silent.  Her  smile  disappeared  swiftly 
as  a  blown  candle  flame,  her  eyes  widened  a 
little,  and  her  face  became  grave. 

For  most  mysteriously  and  unaccount¬ 
ably  it  seemed  to  her  that  a  low  voice  had 
s]X)ken  sharply  in  her  mind. 

“Be  careful,”  said  the  voice.  “Beware  of 
what  you  do  for  this  man!”  And  vague, 
soundless,  magic  though  the  voice  or  im¬ 
pulse  was,  yet  it  was  heavily  fraught  with 
warning. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  absently,  like 
one  who  listens  for  a  sound  that  is  dimin¬ 
ishing  in  the  distance. 

But  the  voice  or  instinct  came  no  more, 
though  she  still  vibrated  like  a  plucked 
string  from  that  startlingly  swift  warning. 

Aire  and  his  wife  were  waiting,  looking 
at  her  with  a  certain  surprise  at  her  hesi¬ 
tation.  She  ignored  her  roused  instincts 
and  smiled  again. 

“Of  course  I  will  help  you,  Aire,”  she 
said.  “It’s  quite  simple.  I  will  see  Mr. 
Bryce  on  my  way  home  and  arrange  for  him 
to  give  you  an  hour  every  evening.” 
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Bryce  was  the  village  schoolmaster,  under¬ 
paid,  rendered  ambitionless  by  the  utterly 
soulless  system  under  which  he  was  com- 
jjelled  to  work,  and  no  doubt  he  would  be 
glad  to  make  the  money. 

Aire  was  grateful. 

“Thank  you,  Miss  Eleanor,”  he  said, 
deeply  flushing.  “It’ll  mean  a  lot  of  good 
to  me.”  Unconsciously  he  straightened 
himself,  his  eyes  shining  straight  into 
Eleanor  Malton’s. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  his  gaze  was  oddly 
l)right  and  penetrating  now,  and  in  spite 
of  his  uncouth  and  shapeless  clothes  he 
looked  like  a  man  w’ho  was  not  to  be  held 
down  forever  in  the  class  of  manual  labor¬ 
ers  to  which  he  had  been  born. 

The  deephdown  class  instinct  of  the  aristo¬ 
crat  raised  its  head  defensively  within  her. 
But  she  beat  the  vague  resentfulness  back 
at  once,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  the  evil 
residue  of  a  moribund  habit  of  thought 
nurtured  by  the  tradition  of  many  ages. 
She  looked  steadily  at  the  gravel-digger, 
and  knew  that  she  was  right  to  help  this 
man  out  from  the  morass  of  ignorance,  in 
which  he  had  been  condemned  by  custom 
and  his  own  lack  of  intellectual  enterprise, 
to  live  for  the  best  of  his  youth. 

Hard  on  the  receding  wave  of  warning 
came  now  a  shining  and  splendid  resolve: 
she  would  make  this  mah,  this  digger  of 
gravel! 

If  only  his  suddenly  awakened  intellect 
were  equal  to  his  physique  he  was  well  worth 
helping.  And  he  had  changed  extraor¬ 
dinarily  since  his  accident.  Before  he  had 
l>een  of  no  more  account  than  a  finely 
shap)ed,  good,  pxjwerful  cart-horse;  but  now 
something  had  dawned  on  his  face. 

Absorb^  by  her  sudden  entha  iasm  she 
looked  him  up  and  down  as  though  he  were 
indeed  an  animal,  appraising  him;  then  she 
studied  his  face,  as  though  he  were  a  crim¬ 
inal  and  she  a  judge,  weighing  him.  She 
wondered  whether  under  his  bandages  he 
had  a  good  forehead.  She  fancied  he  had — 
she  remembered  almost  certainly  that  he 
had.  But,  in  any  case,:an  hour  with  Bryce 
would  prove  whether  it  was  worth  while. 

Her  gaze  turned  to  the  wife,  and  the  light 
of  her  resolve  wavered  and  dimmed  a  little. 
Was  this  woman,  this  untidy,  slatternly, 
narrow-faced,  bloodless  woman,  capable  of 
going  up  with  her  husband?  She  wondered. 
In  her  heart  she  knew  that  she  was  not. 
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But  also  she  knew  that  almost  every  woman 
has  in  her  a  strange  reserve  of  spiritual 
strength  and  tenacity,  though  many  live 
their  whole  lives  through  without  drawing 
up>on  it. 

Mrs.  Aire  might  have  it.  If  she  had,  so 
much  the  better.  If  she  had  not,  Aire  must 
do  as  other  men  had  done:  carry  her  with 
him. 

She  spwke  again. 

“Yes,  I  will  help  you,”  she  said,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  her  decision  she  went  on:  “If  you 
wish  to  raise  yourself,  Aire,  if  you  wish  to 
do,  to  achieve,  something  in  the  world  bet¬ 
ter  than  digging  gravel,  and  have  the 
ability,  I  will  help  you.” 

Impulsively  she  offered  him  her  hand.  It 
was  like  a  flower  within  the  scaled  and  horny 
grip  of  the  hand  which  held  it  for  a  second. 

“You,  too,”  said  Eleanor  Malton,  turning 
toward  Mrs.  Aire. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  gravel-digger’s  wife 
seemed  to  have  hardened  and  to  have  taken 
on  a  look  that  was  almost  fear  and  hatred. 

^  I  'HE  hour  with  Bryce,  the  schoolmaster, 
produced  a  surprising  corroboration  of 
Eleanor  Malton’s  theory  supported  by 
Doctor  Baynton,  that  Aire  had  been  men-' 
tally  changed  and  incredibly  improved  by 
some  strange  freak  of  bone  pressure  upwn 
the  brain. 

He  amazed  Bryce,  for  he  took  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  reading  literally  at  a  gulp.  The 
schoolmaster  from  the  first  needed  only  to 
explain  a  thing  once,  and  it  was  snatched  up 
by  the  new  amazing  memory  of  the  gravel- 
digger,  never  to  be  forgotten.  By  the  end 
of  the  hour  which,  made  absorbing,  even 
thrilling,  for  the  schoolmaster  by  the  unprec¬ 
edented  avidity  and  mental  p)ower  of  his 
pupil,  ran  into  two,  Aire  was  finding  many 
of  his  explanations  by  a  kind  of  unerring 
guesswork,  instinct  or  a  swift  and  curiously 
flexible  logic. 

Bryce  hurried  him  on,  wondering,  secretly 
endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  a  check,  to  find 
a  limitation  of  this  ability,  so  marked  as  to 
be  unconsciously  arrogant.  But  he  failed. 
Aire  took  all  and  appjeared  to  yawn  for 
more.  It  was  so  also  with  writing,  and  the 
flavor  of  bitterness  habitual  to  Bryce  van¬ 
ished  in  his  interest  in  watching  the  grim 
control  by  Aire’s  will  of  the  large  calloused 
hand  as  it  drove  a  pencil  through  the  pot¬ 
hook  entanglements  of  the  first  stage. 
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“You’ve  done  well,  Aire.  It’s  very  sur¬ 
prising,”  said  the  schoolmaster  at  last. 
“Why  you  have  allowed  all  this  ability  to 
lie  dormant  while  you  toiled  up  at  the  pits  is 
beyond  me.”  He  sighed,  and  filled  his  pipe. 

“However,  I’ll  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
But  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate  you’ll  be  using 
my  p)oor  fund  of  knowledge  up  wnthin  a 
space  of  weeks,  though  I’ll  give  you  a  run 
for  your  money,  my  man.”  His  eyes  lit  up, 
and  he  stared  hard  at  .'Vire  through  the 
cloud  of  smoke  that  he  puffed  through  his 
bearded  lips.  “I’ll  give  you  a  run  for  your 
money,”  he  repeated.  “There  was  a  time 
when  I  was  not  so  bad  a  scholar — not  so  bad. 
Come  again  to-morrow  night.” 

Aire  was  pleased,  but  not  elated.  It  was 
with  a  species  of  complacence  that  he  left 
Bryce’s  house  and  went  homeward,  revel¬ 
ing  in  this  new  vision  and  sword-edged 
keenness  of  thought  which  had  been  born 
within  him. 


HIS  way  lay  past  the  Hen  and  Chickens, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  to  go  in. 

The  bare  room,  furnished  only  with 
wooden  tables  and  forms,  with  one  or  two 
settles,  chairs  and  a  few  garishly  printed 
but  stained  and  flyblowm  advertisements  of 
spirits,  was  full  of  old  friends. 

If  he  stDl  needed  proof  that  he  had  now 
intellectually  ascended  completely  out  of 
reach  of  this  plane  of  the  social  life  of  the 
village,  he  received  it  the  instant  he  crossed 
the  familiar  threshold. 

He  was  received  with  friendliness,  but 
without  enthusiasm,  answered  the  few 
rough  inquiries  as  to  his  accident,  ordered  a 
pint  of  the  worthless  l>cer  they  were  drink¬ 
ing,  and  sat  down  silently  to  listen. 

Within  ten  minutes  he  was  chilled  with  a 
feeling  that  was  almost  horror. 

The  talk  was  continuous,  but  without 
meaning.  For  by  far  the  greater  part  it 
dealt  with  the  self-evident  and  unimportant. 
It  was  practically  devoid  of  humor  though 
the  company  appeared  to  think  otherwise. 
The  coarser  the  gossip  or  the  jests,  the  more 
abundant  the  mirth.  But  the  jests  were 
always  ancient,  and  the  “humor”  of  the 
gossip  almost  always  was  to  be  found  in  the 
discomfiture  of  some  person:  a  man  might 
have  bested  a  woman,  a  woman  may  have 
tricked  some  man,  or  one  man  may  have 
outwitted  another  man.  A  had  sold  B  a 
calf  that  died  the  day  after  B  paid  for  it  and 


received  it,  as  everybody  e.xcept  B  knew  it 
would.  This  drew  forth  much  raucous 
laughter,  and  many  expressions  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  A’s  ability.  C,  a  village  coquette, 
w’ho  for  some  years  had  chosen  or  disdained 
at  her  pleasure,  had  finally  come  to  the  old 
troublous  end  of  her  coquetry,  thanks  to  her 
passion  for  a  smart  young  mechanic  who 
had  been  sojourning  temporarily  in  the 
village. 

The  company  were  greatly  amused  and 
gratified  at  this  downfall;  for  many  of  them 
had  suffered  rebuffs  from  the  beUe.  Such 
things  as  that. 

Listening  with  his  new  intelligence,  Aire 
fancied  he  could  trace,  pervading  the  color¬ 
less  fabric  of  the  gossip,  a  vague  and  bitter 
malice  and  an  ever-present  envy.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  these  men  envied  A  the  money 
he  had  achieved  for  his  worthless  calf,  the 
mechanic  his  “romance”  with  the  sobered 
coquette,  even  the  girl  they  seemed  to  envy 
or  to  grudge  the  days  of  blind  delight  for 
which  she  was  now  soon  to  pay.  A  small 
trader  of  the  village,  who  had  recently 
filed  his  petition,  was  discussed  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  wholly  lacking  in  sympathy;  an 
accident  to  a  local  landowner’s  car  was 
chuckled  over — “Sarved  ’im  right,  racing 
and  tearing  about  the  roads  like  he  did;” 
and  the  advisability  of  giving  “rough  music” 
to  a  wife  of  a  villager,  who  was  popularly 
believed  to  have  an  affair  with  another 
wife’s  husband,  was  avidly  discussed. 

The  room  reeked  with  the  odor  of  the 
ruinously  taxed  and  costly  but  worthless 
stuff  they'  were  drinking — as  little  kin  to  the 
ale  of  old  time  as  good  wine  to  bad  water — 
the  rank,  bitter  smoke  of  the  f)oor  quality', 
inexorably  expensive  tobacco  they'  were 
smoking  swirled  in  lazy  wisps  about  the 
heavy  air,  and  as  each  man  faintly  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  reluctant  stimulus  of  the  un¬ 
generous  stuff  he  absorbed,  so  the  conversa¬ 
tion  grew  “freer”  and  yet  more  free.  It 
had  to  do  with  women,  with  what  they 
termed  “politics,”  and  with  wages  and  high 
prices. 

.^ire  listened.  A's  y'et  he  was  no  better 
informed  on  these  subjects  than  the  rest, 
but  nevertheless  he  was  able  to  see  that  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  every  man  ap¬ 
proached  the  problems  of  these  matters  was 
one  of  suspicion,  hatred,  cunning,  selfish¬ 
ness,  meanness  and  baseness.  They  brought 
to  their  problems  nothing  but  these  brakes 
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and  anchors  and,  he  felt,  a  monumental 
ignorance. 

Yet  all  these  men  could  read.  They 
worked  long  hours,  but  they  could  find  a 
little  time  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  discussed.  They  had  time  to 
clean  their  minds — as  well  as  their  bodies. 
But  many  of  them  did  neither,  nor  desired 
to.  They  were  not  content  with  the  nature 
of  their  environment,  but  neither  were  they 
prepared  to  make  any  personal  effort  or 
sacrifice  to  raise  themselves  from  it. 
Rather  it  seemed  that  their  dull  desire  was 
to  pull  down  to  their  level  those  above  it, 
and  for  this  they  apjjeared  to  rely  mainly 
upon  chance  or  a  vague,  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  weapon  (to  be  wielded  by  others) 
called  The  Strike.  Here  and  there  in  the 
village  a  man  of  different  character  would 
slowly  drag  himself  from  the  morass;  but  no 
sincere  congratulation  ever  passed  from  his 
erstwhile  fellows  to  him,  and  they  regarded 
him  only  with  dull  envy,  malice  and  dislike. 

It  seemed  to  Aire  that  they  were  little 
better  than  apes,  trained  in  childhood  at  the 
free  schools  with  a  machine-made  training 
that  was  speedily  forgotten  and  willingly 
abandoned.  He  was — he  had  been — one  of 
them  himself.  Only  it  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  either  to  seek  a  way  out  of 
the  morass,  or  that  he  niust  primarily  help 
himself  out. 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  to  tell 
them  of  the  great  discovery.  But  he  did 
not  speak.  What  was  the  good?  They 
knew  it  already.  He  remembered  that  he 
had  been  lower,  even  nearer  the  ape  than 
most  of  these,  all  of  whom  had  been  taught 
to  read  and  to  write. 

He  said  “Good  night”  and  left  the  room, 
and  his  “mates”  fell  for  a  moment  to  dis¬ 
cussing  with  gloomy  relish  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  change  for  the  worse  in  him. 

But  he  was  away  for  home,  his  mind  oc¬ 
cupied  in  marshaling  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  gleaned  from  Bryce  that  evening. 

HIS  wife  had  supper  ready  for  him, 
roughly  laid  out  on  a  clothless  table. 
She  was  still  wearing  the  clothes  in  which 
she  had  worked  through  the  day,  and,  he 
thought,  her  hair  had  not  been  touched 
since  the  morning. 

She  was  faintly  surprised  at  his  absolute 
sobriety,  and  during  the  meal  her  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  repeatedly  to  the  clothes  he  was  wear- 
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ing,  the  suit  of  cheap,  ready-made  black 
which  he  wore  sometimes  on  Sunday. 

“You  look  as  if  you’d  been  to  a  funeral  or 
something  to-night,”  she  said.  “Ain’t  used 
to  seeing  you  dressed  up.  How  did  you  get 
on  with  Bryce?” 

“I  learned  a  lot,”  he  said.  “A  lot. 
There’s  a  lot  in  them  books  of  his.” 

“Yes,  and  a  lot  of  it’s  no  good  to  any¬ 
body  that  I  can  see,”  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer.  When  next  he 
spoke  it  was  to  ask  her  to  put  on  the  kettle, 
all  the  kettles  she  had. 

“Whatever  for?” 

“I’m  going  to  bathe  properly  and  be  clean 
now  and  always.  I’m  going  to  wash  off 
the — the — grime  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens.” 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  his  eyes 
gleamed  and  his  jaw  hardened. 

“And  you’d  better  burn  them  filthy 
clothes  I  used  to  wear  in  the  gravel-pit. 
I’m  never  going  to  wear  them  again.  I’m 
going  up — and  up—  Yes.”  He  stared  at 
the  woman  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  light. 
She  looked  drab  and  old  and  shrinking, 
though  her  eyes  were  wide  with  wonder. 

“We— you,  too — have  got  to  make  a 
change.  You,  too,  mind.  I  can  do  it. 
Something  has  been  lit  up  in  my  head  like  a 
white  light,  a  strong  light,  and  I  can  see  new 
things — new  sense  in  things.  I’m  going  to 
drive  myself — drive." 

His  head  was  raised  and  his  lean  face  was 
dark  and  implacable.  His  huge  hands 
gripped  tightly  the  wooden  arms  of  his 
chair,  his  nostrils  were  dilated  and  a  deep 
frown  cut  a  vertical  black  line  between  his 
brows.  It  looked  like  a  streak  of  black 
paint  below  the  white  bandage. 

.And  the  look  in  his  eyes  had  become  re¬ 
mote,  almost  expressionless,  like  the  change¬ 
less,  unwavering  stare  of  a  great  preying 
bird. 

A  thin  flame  burst  out  of  a  bit  of  wood  in 
the  dwindled  fire  and  soared. 

“I’m  going  up!”  he  said,  his  eyes  on  the 
flame.  “Like  that!” 

The  flame  went  out. 

The  woman  stared  stupidly. 

“You,  too,”  he  reminded  her.  “You’ve 
got  to  fight — to  keep  up.  No  more  slip¬ 
slopping  about  anyhow.  We’ve  got  to  look 
after  ourselves:  our  minds  and  our  clothes 
and  our  bodies.  I  been  thinking.  Dirty, 
untidy  clothes  when  they  needn’t  be,  helps 
to  make  dirty,  untidy  bodies.  Yes,  and 
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dirty,  untidy  minds,  too.  I’ve  thought  of 
that  to-night.” 

There  was  pride  in  his  voice,  for  he  had 
discovered  that  for  himself,  and  he  knew  it 
to  be  true. 

“D’ye  understand,  Annie?” 

She  hesitated,  afraid  to  handle  this  mani¬ 
festation  of  what  she  feared  was  a  form  of 
madness  as  she  would  have  liked  to  handle 
it. 

“Yes,  I  s’pose  so.  I  know  w’hat  you 
mean,  if  it  can  be  done.” 

He  smiled  and  leaned  back,  murmuring 
things  from  the  book  with  which  Bryce  had 
coached  him,  while  his  wife  filled  the  kettles. 

She  did  it  sulkily,  though  why  she  could 
not  have  told.  But  there  was  that  within 
her,  very  strong,  which  warned  her  against 
the  impending  effort. 

Aire,  lost  in  his  recapitulation  of  things 
learned  that  night,  sat  like  a  man  whispering 
in  his  sleep,  staring  blankly  before  him. 

Under  his  bandage  the  wound  throbbed 
steadily  without  pain,  a  heavy,  regular  beat, 
as  if  it  might  have  been  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  supplying  the  energy  for  that  light 
which  had  been  lit  in  his  brain. 


the  month  that  followed  was  a  month  of 
amazement. 

Aire  leaped  forward  and  up.  What 
Eleanor  and  Brj'ce  had  planned  to  be  a 
steady  educating  became  less  an  educating 
than  a  pouring  of  knowledge  into  the  new 
and  incredibly  capacious  mind  of  the  gravel- 
digger.  He  consumed  that  which  Bryce 
had  to  offer  like  fire  consuming  dry  bracken. 
He  forgot  nothing.  His  bewildering  power 
of  memory  astonished  Bryce.  The  school¬ 
master  said  so  one  evening  when  he  called  at 
the  Manor  to  ransack  Eleanor’s  library  for 
further  material  for  his  amazing  pupil. 

Eleanor  had  guests,  a  cousin,  Graham 
Keyle  and  his  sister,  with  whom  she  was 
going  to  the  continent  on  the  following  day. 
They  listened,  astonished,  to  Bryce. 

“It’s  the  man’s  memorj'  which  startles 
one.  Miss  Malton,”  said  the  old  school¬ 
master,  throwing  out  his  hands.  “He 
remembers  without  any  effort — everything. 
He  never  forgets,  you  understand.  Even 
minute  things.  Yet  he  seems  instinctively 
to  marshal,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
the  things  he  remembers.”  The  old  school¬ 


master  stared  at  them  over  an  armful  of 
translated  classics.  “Last  week  he  read 
Giblx)n’s  ‘Decline  and  Fall’  in  five  days. 

I  am  convinced  that  every  word  of  that 
monumental  thing  is  pack^  away  in  that 
extraordinary  mind  of  his,  never  to  be 
forgotten.” 

“But  is  that  quite  worth  while?”  ol>- 
jected  Keyle,  who  was  young  and  intensely 
modern.  “There’s  a  good  deal  of  lumber  in 
Gibbon,  and  isn’t  he  often  inexact?” 

The  old  schoolmaster  stared. 

“Does  it  matter  to  the  Atlantic  whether  it 
holds  a  few  gallons  more  than  it  need,  Mr. 
Keyle?”  he  returned.  “Aire  is  colossal - ” 

“As  the  Atlantic  is  colossal,”  laughed 
Keyle.  “I  see.” 

“But  he  is.  And  he  is  more  than  an  in¬ 
satiable  collector  and  retainer  of  knowledge. 
He  has  a  wonderful  instinct  for  what  is  real 
and  what  is  worthless.  I  think  he  is  heir 
to  a  remarkable  future.” 

“Mr.  Bryce  is  right,  Graham,”  said 
Eleanor.  “Aire  impresses  one.  It’s  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  seeing  that  a  great  future 
is  inevitable  for  him.” 

“Unless  that  tiny  area  of  bone  pressure 
upon  the  brain  is  removed  or  removes 
itself!  A  matter  of  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch,  perhaps,”  Keyle  reminded  them.  He 
was  very  much  in  love  with  Eleanor,  and  in 
the  mood  to  detect  far-off  danger,  or  even 
to  imagine  it. 

Eleanor  understood. 

“In  the  meantime  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  him  every  chance,  don’t  you?”  she  said. 
“I  don’t  think  you  remember  him,  Graham, 
as  he  was,  or  you,  too,  would  be  amazed  at 
his  really  wonderful  transformation.  It 
would  be  wicked  not  to  help  him,  I  think.” 

She  turned  to  Bryce. 

“What  are  you  choosing  for  him  this 
time?”  she  ask^,  and  they  fell  to  selecting 
books. 

It  amused  Graham  Keyle  to  choose  the 
most  difficult  and  heaviest  of  a  rather  heavy 
library,  built  up  years  before  by  Eleanor’s 
father. 

But  Bryce  took  all  he  had  to  give  without 
demur. 

“It  makes  no  difference  to  Aire.  The 
more  difficult  the  subject  the  better  he  likes 
it,  provided  it  is  worth  while.” 

All  that  the  schoolmaster  had  said  was 
true.  Aire  was  wonderful.  But  his  gi¬ 
gantic  improvement  had  not  confined  itself 
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to  the  more  serious  forms  of  knowledge. 

Eleanor,  through  Bryce,  had  lent  him — he 
would  not  accept  a  gift — a  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  he  had  halved  with  his  wife. 

His  own  fifty  pounds  he  had  spent  wisely 
— largely  upon  clothing  and  personal  things. 
Instinctively  he  had  bought  correctly, 
modeling  himself  largely  upon  the  well- 
groomed  doctor.  Also,  although  he  still  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  cottage,  he  had  developed 
a  passion  for  cleanliness,  for  personal  neat¬ 
ness.  He  was  never  seen  unshaven  now, 
and  he  looked  like  a  man  who  cared  for 
himself  even  to  the  point  of  fastidiousness. 

The  change  was  marvelous.  It  dawned 
upon  even  the  slow-witted  villagers  that 
Aire  was  a  handsome  man,  pronouncedly 
handsome.  They  might  have  forgiven  him 
this,  and  in  time  even  have  condoned  his 
appearance  of  being  well-dressed  and  clean. 
But  he  was  never  seen  at  the  beer-house 
now,  and  when  he  talked  with  any  of  them 
he  used  words  which  many  of  them  did  not 
understand.  They  could  not  see  that  these 
words  were  the  result  of  his  newly  acquired 
knowledge,  nor  could  they  understand  that 
he  used  them,  not  to  show  his  superiority, 
but  because  they  were  the  right,  the  exact, 
words  necessary  to  convey  his  meaning. 
He  was  expressing  his  thoughts  in  correct 
language  and  so  debased,  so  limited  and 
careless  were  his  erstwhile  mates  in  their 
mode  of  speech  that  he  might  almost  as  well 
have  spoken  in  some  foreign  tongue  as  in 
correct  English. 

For  this  they  envied  him  with  the  envy 
<hat  becomes  hatred. 

But  with  his  wife  there  was  no  change. 
Daily  he  increased  the  wide  gap  between 
them.  She  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  and 
very  quickly  ceased  to  make  an  effort. 

She  had  thrown  away  her  share  of  the 
money  upon  the  most  outrageous  finery, 
cheap,  gaudy  stuff  from  the  cash  drapers, 
so  that  his  mouth  went  awry  when  one 
Sunday  he  first  saw  her  dressed  to  go  out. 
She  saw  that  and  a  sullenness  darkened  her 
face.  For  days  past  a  strange  and  in¬ 
creasing  mildness  had  characterized  him, 
and  she  no  longer  feared  him  as  in  the  old 
days  of  brutishness. 

“Well,  don’t  you  like  it?”  she  asked 
shrilly. 

“I  don’t  think  you  have  made  the  best  of 
your  chance,  Annie,”  he  said.  “But  we’ll 
puzzle  it  out  together.  There’s — isn’t  there 
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too  much  color?”  His  eyes  were  on  her 
flamboyant  hat. 

“Like  me  to  dress  in  black  always,  I 
s’pose?”  she  snapped. 

“Why,  no;  but — somehow —  Look  here, 
Annie,  let’s  ask  Miss  Malton’s  advice  when 
.  she  comes  home.  She’s  been  very  kind - ” 

“Miss  Malton!”  she  half  screamed.  “It’s 
all  Miss  Malton  with  you  now.  It’ll  be 
‘Eleanor’  next — Nell — that’s  it,  Nell.” 

His  heavy  frown  checked  her. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  woman,”  he  said,  and 
said  no  more.  There  was  a  curious  glowing 
in  his  eyes  as  he  turned,  went  indoors  and 
took  a  book. 

“You  ain’t  coming  for  a  walk,  then?”  she 
cried. 

“Not  to-night.” 

She  hesitated,  another  gibe  on' her  lips, 
feared  to  utter  it  and  flounced  away.  She 
was  proud  of  her  finery  and  determined  to 
show  it. 

Indoors  Aire  grimly  applied  himself  to 
his  reading. 

Already  he  realized  that  his  wife  would 
fail,  was  bound  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  He  had  accepted  it.  He  believed 
that  she  would  make  no  difficulty  when  she, 
too,  Realized  it.  By  that  time  he  would 
have  money  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
only  a  question  of  money.  She  had  long 
ceased  to  love  him  and  he  to  love  her,  if 
indeed  they  had  ever  loved  at  all.  That 
had  been  ground  out  of  their  lives  in  the 
gravel-digging  days. 

So  he  sat,  noting  with  the  mind  that 
never  forgot  the  endless  parade  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  passed  before  his  eyes  like  a  swift 
stream.  Presently,  lying  wakeful  in  the 
darkness,  he  would  review,  as  it  were,  all 
.which  he  had  that  day  garnered.  He  would 
lie  for  hours  thus. 

An  incident  which  occurred  some  days 
after  the  little  scene  with  his  wife  spurred 
him  to  yet  fiercer  effort. 

He  had  returned  early  from  a  walk  with 
Noyes — a  clever  and  scholarly  man  who  had 
been  interested  in  Bryce’s  account  of  the 
amazing  change  and  had  come  to  talk  with 
Aire. 

His  wife  had  not  been  in  the  kitchen  and 
he  assumed  that  she  was  out.  He  had  gone 
into  the  bedroom  to  brush  his  hair  and  had 
come  upon  her  there,  crj’ing. 

“Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Annie?”  he 
asked. 
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“Oh,  I  dunno,”  she  answered.  “You  was 
only  changed  into  a  toff  by  accident.  It’s 
a  bit  of  bone  pressing  on  your  brain  that 
makes  you  so — clever.  You’re  a  toff  now, 
and  you  look  like  a  toff.  I’ll  own,  and  as  far 
as  I  know  you  knows  as  much,  and  perhaps 
more,  than  the  toffs.  But  it’s  only  a  mite 
of  pressure  that  done  it  for  you.”  She 
laughed  mirthlessly. 

“You  don’t  like  me  in  my  new  clothes, 
well — and  I  don’t  like  you  in  yours.  It 
ain’t  a  natural  thing.  I  ain’t  good  enough 
for  you  now  and  you’re  too  good  for  me.” 

She  laughed  harshly,  and  he  realized  that 
she  had  been  drinking. 

“You’ve  had  what  Bryce  and  that  lot 
call  a  stroke  of  luck,  and  you’ve  left  me  in 
the  lurch,”  she  cried.  “Old  Br\’ce  is  telling 
everybody  that  a  miracle  has  been  worked 
on  you.  But  no  miracle  hasn’t  been  worked 
on  me  and,  for  all  you  care,  I  can  stay 
down  in  the  mud  and  you  can  climb  out  of 
it.  It’s  true,  that  is,  and  you  know  it,”  she 
continued  wildly.  “You  despise  me  now — 
despise  me - ” 

He  stopped  her,  one  heavy  hand  on  each 
of  her  shoulders. 

“You  have  been  listening  to  the  venom 
of  envious  people,  Annie,”  he  said.  ‘'All  I 
achieve  I  shall  share  with  you.  I  know  that 
in  the  dreadful  days  when  I  was  in  the 
slough  you  were  a  good  wife  to  me;  a  good 
mate.  Come,  now,  what  am  I  to  do? 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do — to  be?  I 
will  do  all  that  I  can.  I  ask  you,  invite 
you,  I  entreat  you  to  come  with  me  on  the 
new  road  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you  fail, 
who  am  I  to  blame  you?  I  shall  not  blame 
you.  And  I  will  always  serve  you,  share 
with  you  all  I  can.  But  to  say  such  things 
as  you  have  said  to-night  is  to' try  to  pull  me 
down;  to  drag  me  back.  You  are  my  wife. 
You  owe  me  your  support  because  you  are 
my  wife.  You  speak  of  miracles,  but  this 
change  is  not  a  miracle.  It  is  only  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  a  situation  that  is  old  as  history — 
the  situation  in  which  God  has  seen  fit  to 
endow  a  husband  with  gifts  which  hitherto 
He  has  withheld  from  the  wife.  I  can  tell 
you  that  there  are  two  Issues  to  such  a  situ¬ 
ation,  a  happy  and  an  unhappy'issue.  His¬ 
tory  is  full  of  examples.  But‘it  rests  as 
much  with  the  wife  as  with  the  husband, 
and  the  solution  is  easy.  They  need  only 
trust  each  other  and  be  kind  to  each  other. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that - ” 


But  she  was  coarse  in  grain,  bom  to, 
doomed  to,  only  fit  for  the  slough  from 
which  he  was  tearing  himself. 

She  interrupted  him  almost  ferociously. 

“Haven’t  you  got  the  sense  to  see  I  can’t 
understand  half  what  you’re  chatting 
about?”  she  shouted  miserably.  “You — 
you  make  me  feel  like  a  kind  of  silly  animal 
with  your  talk.  I  wish  you’d  shut  up. 
What  good’s  all  this  chat?  You’ve  got  out 
of  my  class  and  I  s’pose  1  can  go  to  the  devil 
for  all  you  care.” 

She  gazed  at  him,  flushed  and  furious 
from  the  strange  and  fatal  jealousy  which 
had  fed  upwn  her  soul  from  almost  the  first 
day  of  the  change.  He  was  upon  a  plane  to 
which  her  limitations  rendered  it  impossible 
for  her  to  ascend. 

Yet  he  offered,  from  his  increasing  alti¬ 
tude,  both  hands  willingly  to  raise  her. 
But  there  was  that  in  the  very  manner  of 
his  offering,  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own, 
which  only  made  wider  the  gap  between 
them. 

He  looked  at  her,  his  eyes  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

“At  least,  try  to  think  well  of  me,”  he 
said  at  last,  slowly.  “It’s  no  fault  of 
mine - ” 

“Oh,  who  said  it  was?  But  you  needn’t 
show  off  every  time  you  ofien  your  mouth 
about  it!”  she  flung  at  him  wretchedly  and 
went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

R  no  clearly  defined  reason  Eleanor 
Malton  cut  short  her  trip  with  the 
Keyles.  She  left  them  in  Paris  weeks  be¬ 
fore  she  originally  intended  and  came  home. 

But  long  before  she  reached  Malton  she 
knew  why  she  was  content,  even  eager,  to 
abandon  the  leisurely  traveling  in  congenial 
company  and  hasten  home. 

As  one  who  has  left  behind  a  rare  plant 
may  become  conscious  suddenly  of  an  im- 
p>erative  desire  to  return  and  see  how  it  is 
thriv’ing,  so  Eleanor  was  conscious  of  a 
desire  to  see  how  her  strange  protege,  Aire, 
was  progressing. 

She  knew  from  Bryce’s  letter  that  his 
mental  and  intellectual  development  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  had  not 
neglected  to  comment  on  the  almost  equally 
astonishing  improvement  in  his  personal 
appearance. 

“I  believe  it  is  as  much  curiosity  about 
Aire’s  appearance  which  is  sending  me 
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home  as  interest  in  his  development,”  she 
told  herself  as  she  gazed  from  the  window 
of  the  railway  carriage. 

“There  were  always  possibilities  about 
him  even  in  the  yellow  da>’s  of  the  gravel,” 
she  mused.  “He  was  always  big  and 
shajrely,  and  his  face  was  good  as  far  as  any 
face  that  is  soulless  could  be.  I  shall  be 
interested  to  see  him.” 

And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
she  saw  him. 

It  was  in  the  pine  wood  through  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  walk  to  the  gravel- 
pit  that,  on  her  way  to  his  cottage,  she  met 
him.  He  was  sitting  on  the  soft  ground 
cushioned  many  feet  deep  with  pine-needles, 
leaning  against  the  bole  of  a  big  fir,  reading. 

He  was  not  aware  of  her  moving  over  the 
soft  floor  of  the  wood  until  she  was  within  a 
yard  of  him.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a 
start,  and  rose.  Through  the  dense  lattice- 
work  overhead  a  ray  of  sunlight  struck 
down  so  truly  and  e.xactl}^  centering  upon 
him,  that  it  seemed  like  a  ray  of  light 
focused  upon  him  of  set  purpose. 

In  that  yellow  ray,  standing  out  against 
the  somber,  checker^  shadows  of  the  warm 
and  silent  wood,  she  saw  that  the  hall¬ 
marks  of  the  laborer  had  Ireen  eradicated 
magically  from  him.  There  was  nothing 
about  this  lean-faced,  quietly  dressed,  hat¬ 
less  man,  save  only  his  height,  which  re¬ 
called  the  harsh  figure  of  the  yellow-stained 
wielder  of  the  heavy  iron  tools  of  the  gravel- 
pit. 

Eleanor  Malton  stared  for  a  moment, 
speechless  with  surprise. 

She  had  often  seen  him  hatless,  but  never 
had  she  known  his  dark  and  slightly  curling 
hair  to  be  other  than  a  dusty  and  wild 
tangle — uncared  for.  But  this  man’s  head 
was  clean  and  handst>me.  His  face  was 
thinner,  and  it  seemed  to  have  become  oddly 
refined.  And  the  gray  level  eyes  that  once 
had  always  been  inflamed  from  the  gritty 
dust,  from  lack  of  sleep,  or  from  the  excess 
of  stimulant  which  he  consumed  nightly, 
were  now  as  clear  and  wide  open  as  those  of 
a  child.  His  dark-gray  clothes  and  his 
boots,  though  not  of  an  expensive  quality, 
were  made  with  some  pretension  to  fit. 

.\nd  the.se  outward  things,  combined  in 
their  little  way  with  the  force  of  the  gigantic 
mental  improvement  within,  had  sp  changed 
the  man  that  it  was  as  though  Aire  of  the 
gravel-pit  had  died  and  that  a  totally 
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different  Aire  of  the  pine  wood  had  risen 
phenix-like  from  his  grave. 

The  shock  was  ousted  by  a  keener  shock 
that  came  piercingly  like  a  white-hot  arrow 
to  illumine  the  mind  of  the  woman  with  a 
great  and  inevitable  dawn. 

She  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  open,  with  an 
air  of  breathlessness. 

She  loved  him! 

It  had  come  to  her  with  a  sharpness  so 
fierce  and  unexpected  that  she  was  near  to 
crying  out  at  the  poignancy  of  it.  Her 
heart  began  to  beat  with  a  violence  that 
almost  frightened  her,  and  she  saw  in  his 
eyes  the  dawn  of  a  comprehension,  of  a 
passion,  born  of  gratitude,  that  rocked  her 
soul. 

“Ah,  Miss  Eleanor!”  he  said  unsteadily. 
“Eleanor — Eleanor.”  He  moved  towairi 
her. 

She  put  out  her  hands — to  hold  him  off, 
she  thought  confusedly  but  without  convic¬ 
tion — and  they  met  about  his  neck  as  he 
stoofxjd,  enfolding  her  in  what  seemed 
hazily  to  her  a  huge  and  vastly  deep,  almost 
cavernous,  embrace. 

Both  were  trembling. 

.^t  once,  it  seemed  to  her,  she  was  free 
again;  whether  he  had  released  her,  whether 
she  had  torn  free,  she  never  knew. 

“But,”  she  stammered,  “I — didn’t  know 
— I  didn’t  suspect.  I  must  have  loved  you 
from  the  beginning — even  when  you  were 
swinging  the  great  irons!” 

She  stood  clear,  closing  her  eyes  to  think 
the  better,  leaning  against  a  fir  trunk. 

Her  mind  went  racing  back  to  the  tawny 
gravel-pits,  to  that  strange  and  terrible  odor 
of  smashed  flint  and  perspiration. 

Had  she  loved  that  huge,  yellow  figure 
of  brute  force,  that  primitive,  powerful 
semi-savage?  Desperately  she  recalled  the 
scene  she  had  so  often  sketched,  and  so 
tensely  strung  were  all  her  nerves  of  the 
body  and  the  brain  that  she  seemed  again 
to  Ije  standing  in  the  reddish-ydlow  waste 
place,  shimmering  and  quivering  in  the 
glow  of  the  sun,  studying  him  as  a  natural¬ 
ist  may  study  a  strange  animal.  The  great 
brown  throat,  the  iron-hard  knotted  arms, 
the  reddenerl  eyes,  all  this  she  must  have 
loved,  but  so  wide  had  been  the  social  gap 
dividing  them  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  that  love  could  be  possible  between 
them. 

She  shivered. 
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But  now  that  stained  and  towering  s>Tn- 
bol  of  brute  force  was  dead,  thank  God, 
dead  or  forever  vanished. 

She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  long,  deep, 
wholly  unconscious  sigh,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  touch  of  passion  lightened  her  face. 

Her  breath  caught  as  she  remembered  the 
wife. 

“But  what  are  we  to  do?”  she  cried. 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  saw  coming  into 
view,  from  l>ehind  the  trees,  Aire’s  wife, 
walking  slowly  along  the  winding  path 
toward  them. 

He  turned,  following  her  glance. 

“We  must  talk,  Aire,”  she  said,  using  his 
surname  as  of  old.  “Come  to  the  house  this 
evening,”  and  left  him. 

She  was  still  trembling,  she  found,  when 
five  minutes  later  she  stepped  from  the 
pine  wood  into  her  own  park.  And  she 
was  cold,  she  thought.  But  the  blood  was 
leaping  in  her  veins  like  flame. 

There  was,  she  remembered,  a  concert 
of  some  kind  taking  place  in  the  village 
that  evening,  so  that,  dining  early,  she  was 
able  to  let  the  servants  off  and  await  Aire 
alone. 

She  was  glad,  even  grateful  for  the  small 
coincidence  which  would  assure  them  pri¬ 
vacy  for  their  discussion  of  the  disaster — or 
was  it  a  triumph?  or  a  tragedy?  She  felt 
that  it  might  be  anything,  tragedy,  comedy 
or  farce.  For  it  was  wild — wild. 

It  came  to  her  that  she  could  do  nothing 
better  than  to  leave  the  village  now,  at  once, 
hurry,  flee  back  to  Paris  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  sane,  conventional  life  with  the 
Keyles. 

She  stood  up,  staring  through  the  win¬ 
dows  at  the  coming  twilight!  The  weather 
had  changed,  and  a  slow  autumn  drizzle 
was  falling. 

In  the  pine  wood  there  had  been  the 
broken  gold  of  the  sun  rays  falling  through 
the  interstices  of  the  tree-tops,  gold  and 
warmth,  and  all  the  throat-catching,  luring 
charm  of  solitude  and  secrecy.  But  now 
the  hour  was  gray,  the  hue  of  the  twilight 
was  gray,  too,  and  cold,  and  there  was  a 
sense  of  hopelessness  and  a  hint  of  terror  in 
:  the  evening. 

■  She  drew  the  soft  thick  curtains  imp)a- 

tiently  and  turned  again  to  the  brightness 
;  of  the  luxurious  room, 

i  She  sat  staring  restlessly  into  the  fire, 


which  .she  had  ordered,  to  be  lighted  with  the 
coming  of  the  chill  rain. 

“Why  should  I  be  attracted  by  him — 
love  him?”  she  asked  herself.  “It  Ls  not 
the  new  Aire  that  calls  to  me,  for  I  have 
never  really  seen  him  liefore.  But  if  it  is 
the  .\ire  of  old  I  love,  why  should  I  never 
cuspiect  it  until  that  Aire  has  disapp)eared? 
Oh,  it  is  a  mystery — a  mystery.” 

She  tried  again. 

“It  is  not  his  new  talents — gifts — which 
attract  me,  for  these  are  no  more  than  pure 
accident? 

“Is  it  the  memory  of  the  great,  rough- 
hewn,  barbarous  strength  of  him?  No,  not 
that.  I  have  never  adored  physique  as  some 
women  do.  I  should  find  it  easier  to  fear 
it.”  She  frowned,  casting  about  in  her 
mind  for  means  of  escape  from  this  strange, 
mysterious  and  almost  sinister  thraldom  of 
love.  Means  of  escape,  or  was  it  means  of 
excuse?  She  did  not  know;  and,  weary  of 
thought,  she  felt  that  soon  she  would  not 
care.  Other  asp)ects  of  the  thing  crowded 
before  her  mind. 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  do?” 

It  was  the  old  cry — as  old  as  the  hour 
when  man  and  woman  first  realized  that 
they  possessed  power  to  distinguish  what 
is  good  from  that  which  is  not  good. 

The  idea  of  some  secret,  sordid  liaison 
with  the  ex-gravel-digger,  haunted  by  the 
sp)ecter  of  his  prying  and  imp>ossible  wife, 
was  intolerable. 

Divorce — of  a  kind?  No  doubt  Annie 
Aire  could  be  readily  bought  off — that  was 
only  a  question  of  price.  Eleanor  Malton 
shuddered  at  the  pit  to  which  her  train  of 
thought  had  led  her. 

That  was  too  impossible.  So,  one  pur¬ 
chased  an  animal  from  a  poor  but  unwilling 
seller. 

Then  what  remained?  She  had  accepted 
at  last  the  knowledge  that  she  loved  Aire, 
and  she  knew  that  the  new  Aire  worshipped 
her.  She  had  seen  that  in  those  few  seconds 
in  the  pine  wood. 

Renunciation!  But  the  word  was  a 
javelin  through  her  heart.  She  had  come 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  unscathed  of  love, 
and  though  she  had  met  many  men,  never 
till  now  had  she  encountered  one  who  could 
release  the  p)a.ssion  which  lay  intent  within 
the  soul  of  this  supperb  woman.  Many  had 
tried,  for  her  beauty  was  striking  and  she 
was  rich.  All  had  failed — all  save  Aire — 
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her  own  laborer — no,  not  even  that,  but 
some  strange,  compelling  and  fantastic 
stranger  built  upon  the  debris  of  the  ban¬ 
ished  slave  of  the  gravel. 

Renunciation! 

“Oh,  not  yet!”  she  cried  softly.  “Not 
yet!  .  .  .  But  I  must.” 

She  stood  up  sharply. 

“But  I  will  not.  Perhaps,  even,  I  can  not. 
Does  any  one?  Renunciation  is  out  of  date 
— unnecessary.”  The  bell  rang  gently  as 
her  mind,  her  emotions,  swung  to  and  fro. 

Her  heart  leaped  again.  She  glanced  at 
the  mirror,  and  was  amazed  at  her  own  glow¬ 
ing  beauty.  She  had  half  feared  that  she 
would  see  a  face  that  was  old  and  ugly; 
haggard;  wrung  and  ravaged  with  doubt 
and  a  resentful  despair. 

Slowly  she  went  to  the  great  door  and 
let  him  in. 

“You  have  come,”  she  said  breathlessly, 
and  led  the  way.  . 

Renunciation! 

The  word  thinned  and  vanished  from 
her  mind. 

He  was  extraordinarily  agitated,  far  more 
so  than  she.  That  she  recognized  at  once. 
But  his  eyes  drank  her  in. 

“I  came  to  say — it  was  my  intention  to 
express  my  great  gratitude,”  he  stammered. 
“You  have  opened  the  gates  to  a  new  world 
.  .  .  the  lessons  with  Bfyce  have  shown 
me  so  much  .  .  .  possibilities.  Things 
to  do  that  have  been  waiting  to  be  done  for 
centuries.  Only  now  you — I — it  is  all  en¬ 
meshed  with  this  feeling — this  great  wave — 
of — ,”  he  faltered. 

She  threw  the  world  to  the  winds. 

“Of  love,”  she  finished.  “Our  secret.” 

Like  a  man  who  moves  against  his  will, 
powerless  to  defy  an  influence  stronger  than 
himself,  he  rais^  his  arms,  and  she  sank 
in  them — deep,  deep,  fathoms  deep. 

Instantly,  it  seemed  to  her,  across  that 
blind  silence  came  stabbing  a  harsh  and 
acrid  voice,  malignant,  bitter,  with  a  sj)ecies 
of  malevolent  triumph. 

“Just  what  I  thought!” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Aire’s  wife. 

Quite  slowly  they  parted  and  turned, 
facing  the  woman  in  the  doorway. 

“I  s’pose  you  both  thought  I  should  be 
satisfied  to  sit  quiet  at  the  concert,”  she 
shouted,  her  face  inflamed  with  rage  and 
hate.  “While  you — the  lady  and  the 
laborer — sneaked  off  here - ” 
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Aire  shivered,  shot  a  glance  at  the  frozen 
figure  at  his  side,  and  str<^e  across  to  his  wife. 

“Be  silent — now,”  he  said.  “There  is 
only  one  to  blame — me!” 

She  ran  into  the  room,  stopping  before 
Eleanor  Malton. 

“And  what  about  you — who  tempted 
him — bribed  him — bought  him — ”  she 
screamed,  half  beside  herself. 

“Be  silent,  I  say.”  Aire  reached  for  the 
wild  fist  which  she  was  shaking  at  Eleanor. 
Rapt  in  her  rage,  she  mistook  his  move¬ 
ment.  Thinking  he  meant  to  strike  her,  she 
struck  back  wildly. 

Her  hard-knuckled  fist  drove  sharply 
against  the  temple  of  the  stooping  man. 
There  was  no  real  force  behind  it,  and, 
directed  against  one  of  such  physique  as 
Aire,  it  looked  puny. 

But  to  the  terror  and  sheer  amazement 
of  both  Eleanor  and  his  wife,  he  cried  out 
sharply  and  fell  unconscious. 

The  two  women  stared  at  each  other  for  a 
moment,  horror  in  their  eyes. 

Then  simultaneously  they  dropped  to 
their  knees  beside  the  still  form  of  the  man. 
But  at  once  their  greatest  terror  was  nulli¬ 
fied,  for  Aire  was  moving. 

“He’s  not  dead,”  said  Eleanor.  She 
lifted  her  head  and  listened. 

“Be  quiet,”  she  cried  to  Mrs.  Aire,  whose 
sobbings  and  whimpering  endearments  to 
the  semiconscious  man  were  rising  to  the 
note  of  hysteria. 

Eleanor  was  listening  to  the  low  hum  of  a 
motor-car  which  had  stopped  outside. 

The  bell  rang,  and  with  an  effort  she 
went  out. 

It  was  Doctor  Baynton. 

“You,  Doctor?  There  is  nobody  I  would 
sooner  see,”  she  said  on  a  high  note. 

The  old  doctor  looketl  at  her  keenly. 

“I  saw  your  housekeeper  going  into  the 
concert,  and  she  told  me  that  you  were 
not  feeling  well  and  were  not  coming.  I 
thought  I  would  look  in,  Eleanor.”  He 
watched  the  flow  of  color  as  it  came  back  to 
her  face. 

“Nothing  much  wrong,  my  dear.  You 
look  splendid.  A  false  alarm,  eh?” 

She  forced  herself  to  steadiness. 

“Nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Doctor,” 
she  said  with, a  set  comp)osure.  “But  there 
may  be  a  task  for  you.  The  Aires  are  here 
and  something  is  wrong  with  Aire.  There 
has  been  an  accident,  and  he  is  ill.” 
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“Accident!  VVTiat  sort  of  accident? 
Where  is  he?” 

“They  had  a  misunderstanding,  and  his 
wife  struck  at  him.  Oh,  only  with  her  fist 
— no  harder  than  a  child  could  strike.  But 
he  collapsed  completely.” 

Together  they  went  into  the  room. 

His  wife  had  helped  Aire  to  a  sitting 
position,  and  he  was  struggling  to  rise. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  oddly 
glazed. 

“Sit  still,”  said  the  doctor,  and  examined 
him,  the  women  watching.  They  hardly 
breathed. 

But  save  for  a  faint  reddening  of  the  old 
scar,  long  healed,  there  was  nothing,  and  the 
doctor  glancing  from  one  to  the  other 
seemed  puzzled. 

He  helped  Aire  to  stand. 

“How  d’you  feel  now?” 

Aire  answered  drowsily  that  he  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  sleep.  He  was  pale,  and  he 
swayed  like  a  wornout  man  where  he  stood. 

“Shock!  He  has  been  overdoing  it,”  said 
the  doctor,  and  added  that  he  would  give 
him  a  lift  home  in  his  car. 

“You  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning,”  he 
said,  and  breezily  shepherded  them  out  to 
the  car. 

Eleanor,  standing  in  the  hall,  looking 
through  drizzle  that  was  like  a  falling  net¬ 
work  of  gold  thread  in  the  light,  saw  Aire’s 
white  face  sink  back  in  the  gloom  of  the 
interior  of  the  car,  and  it  came  to  her  with 
a  pang  that  so  the  white  face  of  a  man 
drowning  in  dark  waters  at  night  might 
look  to  one  at  the  moment  of  sinking. 
She  had  not  spwken  to  Aire,  nor  he  to  her, 
since  the  coming  of  the  doctor. 

The  engine  of  the  car,  under  the  urge  of 
the  self-starter,  woke  to  life  with  a  rushing 
energy. 

“Good  night!”  called  the  doctor. 

“Good  night,”  replied  Eleanor.  But  she 
felt  in  her  deep  heart  that  it  should  have 
been  “good-by,”  at  least  to  Aire. 

The  red  tail-light  swam  away,  diminishing 
down  the  drive  until  it  vanished,  then 
wearily  she  closed  the  door  and  returned  to 
the  lighted  room. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
staring  in,  her  mind  busy  with  the  events  of 
the  past  half-hour.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  lived  more  in  that  half-hour  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  those  few  mo¬ 
ments  she  had  known  almost  every  emotion 


of  which  she  was  capable — the  soft,  warm 
blooming  of  love,  the  enervation  of  sur¬ 
render,  the  keen  and  biting  flame  of  p>assion 
instantly  and  unexp)ectedly  check^,  cut 
down  as  with  a  sword,  the  unendurable 
shame  of  the  reproaches  of  the  wife,  biting 
like  acid  into  her  pride,  upsetting,  wrecking 
into  a  fearful  chaos  all  her  lifelong  instincts 
of  courtesy  given  and  received;  deadly  ter¬ 
ror,  when  for  a  second  or  so  she  believed 
him  dead;  despair,  pity,  regret,  hope,  and 
yet  again  the  shame  of  lying  so  desperately 
to  the  doctor. 

Yes — all  the  emotions.  And  at  the  end 
of  it,  what?  Nothing — nothing  save  the 
contempt  and  hatred  of  a  woman  she  could 
only  despise!  Not  a  word  from  the  man  for 
whom  she  had  lived  that  racking  half-hour; 
only  a  glimpse  of  his  white  face  sinking 
back  into  the  gloom  like  the  face  of  a  drown¬ 
ing  man. 

And  now — what  came  next?  To-mor¬ 
row?  Was  this  the  end?  W'as  she  facing 
a  blank  wall?  She  did  not  know,  could  not 
guess.  And  now  she  could  not  think.  She 
was  tired,  worn  out,  as  though  she  had  not 
rested  for  many  days,  many  nights. 

She  switched  off  the  lights,  went  to  the 
dining-room,  drank  the  glass  of  wine  she 
need^  and  p>assed  heavy-eyed  upvstairs  to 
sleep,  to  dream. 

Eleanor  woke  late,  to  a  day  of  sun¬ 
shine  so  glorious,  a  sky  so  blue,  and  a 
little  wind  from  the  east  so  invigorating  that 
her  courage  rose.  With  it  there  waxed  and 
grew  also  a  hunger,  an  urgency  to  know 
what  must  happen  now. 

She  must  see  .\ire — and  his  wife — at  once, 
and  reach  some  understanding.  It  was 
impossible  to  allow  things  to  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  .Aire.  For, 
wronged  in  thought  though  not  in  deed,  as 
the  woman  had  been,  nevertheless  she 
could  not  be  permitted  to  make  matters 
worse  than  they  were.  Eleanor  went  chill 
as  she  pictured  the  sly  gossip,  the  side¬ 
long  glances  that  must  result  if  Mrs.  Aire, 
her  jealous  rage  no  longer  checked  by  fear, 
delilorately  gossipod  to  injure  the  lady  of 
the  manor. 

She  must  be  checked. 

Then,  too,  there  was  Aire  himself — his 
work,  his  genius,  his  great  future.  Was  all 
this  to  be  hamp)ered,  shackled  and  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  malevolence  of  a  wife  whom  he 
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no  longer  loved,  and  who,  despite  her  envi¬ 
ous  jealousy,  no  longer  loved  him,  but  only 
sought  to  hold  him  back  to  the  level  in 
which  she  was  at  home? 

“WTiatcver  may  happen,  whatever  the 
whole  world  may  say,  I  will  continue  to  help 
him  with  my  love,”  she  was  saying  with  a 
nervous  inflexibility  as  she  walked  toward 
the  Aires’  cottage. 

WTiile  yet  some  distance  away  she  saw 
Mrs.  Aire  at  the  doorway,  and  she  went 
steadily  to  her,  and  a  reception  that  was 
amazing. 

“Good  morning,  miss,”  said  Mrs.  Aire, 
with  all  the  old,  accustomed  deference. 
Indeed  it  seemed  that  there  was  more  of 
deference  than  ever  Ijefore,  something  ap¬ 
proaching  servility. 

But  there  was  a  singular  light  of  triumph 
in  the  woman’s  eyes. 

“I  expect  you  have  come  to  inquire  about 
Aire,  miss?”  continued  Mrs.  .Aire  quietly, 
and  there  was  a  touch  of  triumph  in  her 
voice  as  well  as  her  eyes. 

Eleanor  said  nothing,  watching  her. 

Then  it  burst  out. 

“Well,  miss,  he’s  cured!  He’s  better! 
He  must  have  been  in  a  kind  of  fever  last 
night,  and  for  weeks  before  that.  But,”  she 
flung  it  at  the  girl  like  an  open  knife,  “he’s 
cur^,  and  in  his  right  mind  again!  He’s 
come  back  to  his  senses  again — and  back 
to  me!  Look,  miss!” 

She  stepped  aside  and  threw  out  her 
hand  toward  a  box  on  the  kitchen  floor.  It 
was  a  rough  deal  box,  filled  with  a  jumble  of 
books  and  papers. 

The  voice  of  .Aire’s  wife  came  to  the  girl 
like  a  voice  driving  through  fog. 

“Look,  miss!  He  can’t  read;  he  can’t 
write;  and  he’ll  have  no  more  need  for 
these  fine  clothes  and  boots,  ’cepting  on  a 
Sunday.  He’s  cured;  and  he’s  forgot  all 
the  rubbish  he  learned  when  he  was  bad!” 
Eleanor  let  the  insult  embedded  in  the 
savage  sentences  pass.  She  was  staring  at 
the  folded  clothes  by  the  box,  the  gray  suit 
in  which  he  had  looked  so  well ;  at  the  books 
and  papers,  the  stepping-stones  of  genius; 
and.  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe 
the  woman. 

“You  mean — you  mean  to  say - ” 

Mrs.  Aire  faced  her  to  deliver  what  she 
clearly  regarded  as  the  coup  de  gr&ce. 

“I  mean  to  say,  miss,  that  he’s  what  he 
was  bom  to  be  again — your  foreman  gravel- 
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digger,  not  your — ”  she  hesitated,  then  spat 
it  out,  for  such  was  her  nature — “your 
gravel-digger,  not  your  fancy  man!  Yes, 
the  doctor’s  been,  and  he  says  that  the 
bone  pressure  has  been  removed,  owing  to 
me  hitting  him  last  night  in  the  same  place, 
the  doctor  .says.  .And  Bryce  has  seen  him, 
too, and  talk^  to  him;  and  Bryce  says  he’s 
forgot  all  he  was  taught,  and  that  he’s  no 
more  than  what  he  was  at  first,  and  never 
will  be.  He  had  his  chance  and  threw  it 
away  for  a  woman — for  you.  Like  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.” 

She  glared. 

“But  he  suits  me  better  like  he  is!”  add¬ 
ing,  with  the  significant  stare  of  the  black¬ 
mailer,  “  ’specially  if  his  wages  was  to  be 
raised  a  little!” 

“Where  is  he?”  asked  Eleanor. 

“Where,  miss?  Why,  up  at  the  gravel- 
pit,  to  be  sure.” 

She  half-turned,  then,  either  moved  by 
the  look  in  the  girl’s  eyes  or,  more  probably, 
anxious  not  to  offend  too  unforgivably, 
added: 

“And  I’m  not  the  only  one  who  ought  to 
be  glad,  miss.  Don’t  forget  that!  What 
good  was  a  man  like  him  to  you?  You’d 
have  ruined  your  life  over  him!” 

Eleanor  turned  away. 

For  a  moment  she  hesitated.  Then  she 
todc  the  path  to  the  pits. 

It  was  Very  hot  there,  for  the  eastern 
pine  woods  curtained  back  the  breeze  from 
the  sunken  yellow  waste. 

She  heard,  as  she  came  up,  the  clash  of 
iron  and  the  grinding  of  heavy  shovels  from 
the  pit,  and  as  she  rounded  a  high  heap  of 
waste  gravel,  she  saw  him. 

He  was  balancing  upon  a  red  terrace  of 
the  gravel,  packed  almost  as  hard  as  solid 
stone,  driving  the  bar  deep  into  a  hole  for 
leverage  enough  to  pry  off  a  mass  of  the 
stuff  for  the  man  to  shovel  away  below. 
He  was  intent  on  the  work,  and  swung  the 
bar  vertically  with  a  savage  energy.  She 
watched  him  in  silence. 

He  was  dressed  as  of  old  in  the  stained 
and  shapeless  corduroy  and  huge  heavy 
boots.  His  arms  were  liare — they  looked 
oddly  white — and  his  head  and  chest  were 
bare.  His  face  was  streaked  and  stained 
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with  reddish  dust  and  moisture,  and  his  hair 
was  no  longer  smooth. 

She  heard  him  call  to  the  man  below. 
“We’ll  get  this  load  off,  George,  an’  then 
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draw  off  down  to  th’  Hen  for  a  drop  o’ 
beer!” 

The  hot,  bitter  odor  of  smashed  flint 
stung  her  nostrils. 

She  had  wondered  only  yesterday  whether 
it  was  this  man  she  had  loved.  Now  she 
knew. 

“How  could  I  have  asked  myself  that?” 
she  said  softly,  her  glance  traveling  round 
the  glaring  red-and-yellow  wildness  to  return 
to  the  toiler  on  the  terrace.  “I  shall  never 
come  here  again.  The  place — and  the 
man — are  dreadful.  No  more  ...  it 
must  have  been  that  other  Aire  whom  I 
felt  for — loved.  Some  phantom.  And  he  is 
gone — forever.” 

But,  strangely,  it  was  without  sorrow, 
without  regret  for  that  vanished  personality 
that  she  took  money  from  her  purse  and 
moved  forward  for  the  last  proof. 

“Good  morning,  men!”  she  called. 

“Momin’,  miss!”  Aire  touched  his  stream¬ 
ing  forehead  convulsively. 


They  stared  at  each  other. 

She  saw  that  the  eyes  were  indeed  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Aire,  dull,  unintelligent,  and 
without  a  sign  of  recollection. 

“It  is  very  hot,”  she  said. 

“Yes,  miss.”  An  expectancy  which  she 
knew  of  old  crept  into  his  eyes. 

She  dropped  a  half-crown  into  the  big 
palm — a  chill  touched  her  veins  as  she  saw 
the  new  blisters  there. 

“You  would  like  something  to  drink,  I 
expect,  on  such  a  day  as  this,”  she  said. 

“Thank  ’ee.  Miss  Eleanor.”  He  grinned 
pocketed  the  money,  picked  up  the  iron  bar 
and  began  once  more  to  drive  it  into  the 
gravel  with  heavy,  jarring  and  effective 
strokes. 

For  a  moment  Eleanor  wondered  oddly  if 
the  dull  concussion  of  the  iron  upon  the 
clayey  flint  would  seem  to  beat  upon  her 
heart  forever,  but  as  she  drew  farther  and 
farther  away  from  the  pit  the  thudding  died 
out  and  at  last  came  no  more. 


To  Sylvia,  Forever  Still 

By  Miriam  Crittenden  Carman 

J^ARLING,  the  spring  has  brought  again  remembrance. 
Nor  falling  leaf,  nor  cool  winds  of  the  fall 
Can  bring  despair  so  swiftly,  half  so  poignant 
As  the  first  robin’s  call. 

I 

You  who  were  bom  the  fairy  child  of  laughter. 

Whose  slender  feet  went  dancing  do\vn  the  day. 

Dearly  divined,  a  ghost  through  April  twilight, 

Steal  from  your  hidden  way; 

Come  for  a  little  hour  of  forgetting 
Out  of  your  silence,  for  the  gardens  bloom 
Fragrant,  memorioys.  You  do  not  heed  them 
In  your  pale  tomb. 

Crocus  and  hyacinth,  and  through  the  twnlight 
The  early  lantern  of  the  daffodil. 

These  can  not  call  or  hurt  you  who  are  safely 
Dead,  and  forever  stilL 


Follow  a  Faithful  Father  Through  the  Shadows  While  He 
Proves  That  Power  of  a  Great  Love  in  a  Simple  Heart 

McCann’s  Danny 

By  John  A.  Moroso 
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The  bounty  paid  him  by  the  State 
was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
a  head.  He  “put  them  through 
the  wires,”  that  is,  he  pushed  the 
ebony-handled  lever  that  jerked  the  soul 
from  the  body  of  a  man  condemned  to 
death! 

When  he  took  this  job  as  executioner,  the 
swiftness  of  the  stroke  by  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  did  not  feaze  him.  His  medical  family 
history,  heart  disease,  the  history  of  a  plain 
and  humble  family,  had  equipped  him  for 
what  some  call  the  dread  moment,  and  others 
call  the  glad  moment  of  release. 

He  came  to  think  that  to  die  quickly,  as 
his  people  before  him  had  died,  was  a  kindly 
consideration  by  Providence  of  what  quali¬ 
ties  he  might  have  gathered  in  life.  But 
that  was  after  he  had  loved  and  his  woman 
had  died.  After  she  went  away,  death 
meant  nothing  to  him.  He  was  just  the 
sort  of  man  needed  in  the  so-called  mills  of 
the  gods  over  which  Justice  is  the  boss.  He 
would  make  a  good  executioner.  The  Law 
said  that  people  had  to  be  killed  occasion¬ 
ally.  It  had  low-class  humanity  to  pick 
from,  McCann’s  class,  for  a  killer. 

The  jury  couldn’t  be  expected  to  do  it; 
the  eloquent  district  attorney,  who  cried  to 
high  Heaven  for  justice,  beseeching  the 
twelve  men  to  order  the  death  of  the  pris¬ 
oner  at  the  bar,  he,  certainly,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Club  and  all  that,  couldn’t 
lie  exp>ected  to  shoot  the  juice  into  the  man 
harnessed  in  the  little  yellow  oak  chair. 
The  judge,  generally  a  fat  sort  of  person  who 
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had  trimmed  his  sails  to  many  a  political 
gale  and  catspaw,  was  required  by  law  to 
lean  over  his  desk  and  tell  the  convicted  man 
that  he  was  to  have  his  soul  and  body  torn 
asunder  between  certain  hours;  but  if  the 
law  had  filled  its  mission  and  had  said: 
“Thou  art  my  servant.  Thou  condemnest. 
God,  when  He  orders  life  and  death,  either 
breathes  life  into  the  clay  or  blasteth  it  Him¬ 
self.  Thou  art  the  one  who  is  taking  His 
place  in  the  affairs  of  His  little  ones.  Kill!” 
there  would  not  be  many  candidates  for 
judges  in  criminal  courts. 

And  so  the  law  had  to  fish  around  for 
some  one  to  do  this  thing,  and  the  agreement 
was  that  he  should  be  paid  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  every  time  he  snuffed  out  a  life, 
young  or  old,  putting  an  end  pitilessly  to 
what  might  have  been  in  the  unevoked  cor¬ 
tices  of  the  condemned  man’s  brain,  his  un¬ 
tilled  field  of  soul,  the  part  God  may  have 
touched  too  lightly,  his  dreams  of  love,  of 
kindness. 

JAMES  McCANNhad  loved  but  once.  She 
was  a  bit  of  an  Iri.sh  la.es  with  jet-black 
hair,  teeth  of  whiteness,  one  dimple,  wide 
sweet  lips  and  a  bosom  that  hungered  with 
maternity.  Her  name  was  Nora.  Their 
banns  were  read  at  low  mass  by  the  priest. 
They  were  married.  They  thewed  and  fal¬ 
low^  and  their  get  was  a  weazened  little  bit 
of  humanity.  It  could  suckle  and  that  was 
all.  Nora  knew  that  her  time  was  near  and 
she  asked  her  Jimmie,  then  a  great  hulking, 
lovable  brute,  to  look  after  that  baby  boy  of 
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hers.  She  faded  into  the  dusk  of  the  room 
and  her  soul  passed  through  the  door  which 
was  unopened  and  went  to  the  street  where 
many  children  were  at  play  and  where  she 
tried  to  touch  their  lovely  heads  but  could 
not  touch  them.  She,  being  dead,  was 
denied  that  caress  of  life. 

His,  her  boy’s,  name,  was  Danny,  after  her 
father.  Her  man  had  promised  her  to  be  his 
safeguard.  He  was  not  a  strong  man,  just 
a  plain  laboring  man  who  loved  her  might¬ 
ily.  But  she  had  given  her  life  for  this 
child  and  he  was  to  conserve  it,  not  as  a 
memento  to  her  and  her  great  love  for  him, 
her  husband,  but  as  an  offering  to  Almighty 
God,  Who  had  made  her  for  that  singular 
purpose. 

He  promised  her  that  the  boy  would  have 
his  care.  He  swore  to  her  that  every  ugly 
word  he  had  said  when  he  was  drunk,  as  he 
came  home  of  a  Saturday  night,  was  but  a 
love  message  disguised  by  the  corner  saloon. 
It  was  the  hooch  that  made  him  talk  that 
way.  It  was  nothing  but  the  invention  of 
man,  worse  than  any  invention  of  the  devil, 
that  made  him  forget  that  her  eyes  were 
timid  violets  and  her  breasts  little  mounds 
of  snow,  as  pure  as  the  white  temples  of 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  He  didn’t  want 
her  hand  to  get  that  cold  in  his  rough  paws. 
He  didn’t  want  her  to  leave  him  in  this 
dirty  muck  of  a  world.  He  wanted  her  to 
whistle  back  at  him  as  he  came  up  the  dark 
tenement  stairs.  Her  white  arms  in  the 
gloom  of  the  fourth  floor,  her  white  arms 
outreaching,  he  wanted  them  there;  and 
the  smell  of  the  boiling  cabbage  and  the 
laughter  hanging  in  the  dull  air  of  the  little 
flat.  He  wanted  her  love,  and  God  had  put 
down  His  wand  claiming  her  and  killing  her 
and  taking  her  away  from  hiip  and  the  little 
weazened  mite  pounding  at  her  chilling 
bosom. 

She  lay  there  dead,  and  some  women 
pulled  a  sheet  up  to  her  chin.  Her  toes 
stuck  up  under  it  at  the  further  end.  The 
timidity  had  fled  her  violet  eyes.  The  smile 
was  gone  from  her  broad  lips  that  had  been 
moist  and  crimson  w’ith  love.  Danny 
bawled  in  the  kitchen,  a  neighbor  woman 
lending  him  her  breasts.  McCann  knelt 
beside  the  dead  clay  that  life  had  given  him. 
He  had  no  intelligence.  He  had  no  phil¬ 
osophy,  no  recourse  in  such  stress.  He  had 
been  taught  and  had  taken  the  teaching 
that  his  union  with  this  woman  who  lay 


fallen  under  the  sickle,  this  wilted  and  dead 
flower  that  had  seeded  and  had  succumbed, 
was  a  Sacrament.  The  priest  had  said  so. 
The  priest  was  a  holy  man;  he  could  not 
lie.  McCann  buried  his  wife  and  never 
again  looked  upon  a  woman  with  a  glint  in 
his  eye.  His  heart  within  him  curled  like  a 
leaf  in  .\ugust.  It  was  dead. 

He  had  promised  her  about  the  boy.  Her 
timid  eyes  came  to  him  at  times  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night  and  pleaded  for  the  runt  of  a 
lad.  McCann  didn’t  end  in  the  brass-railed 
gutter  of  the  speak-easy.  He  kept  away 
from  the  place,  anathematizing  it  and  spit¬ 
ting  at  it  when  he  passed.  He  was  a  sober 
and  sullen  man  and  thus  became  a  fearsome 
man  in  his  block  and  finally  in  his  precinct. 
His  assembly  district  leader  saw  McCann’s 
qualities  and  utilized  them.  His  hair  was 
white  and  his  eyebrows  jet  black.  His  jaw 
was  heavy;  his  neck  was  thick  and  fed  with 
live  veins  that  stood  out  with  heavily  pump¬ 
ing  blood.  He  was  a  good  captain  of  the 
election  precinct  and  everybody  there  voted 
his  party’s  ticket.  Nobody  loved  him. 
Everybody  feared  him.  His  shoulders  were 
terrible  in  their  weight.  His  arms  were 
knotted  with  muscles,  his  legs  pillars  of 
strength,  his  frown  was  a  cloud  blacker  than 
the  fury  of  a  Kilkenny  man  with  a  grievance. 

His  lx)y  Danny  grew  up  to  be  afraid  of 
him,  afraid  of  him  and  no  one  else  on  God’s 
earth.  He  was  slender  and  as  thin  of  chest 
as  a  wasp.  He  coughed  a  great  deal  and 
the  cigarettes  didn’t  help  him.  Nor  did  the 
occasional  drink.  But  the  coke  seemed  to 
brighten  him  some.  His  eyes  would  glisten 
and  he  would  strut  after  a  sniff  of  the  stuff 
from  the  back  of  his  wrist. 

He  Ijecame  a  thief,  and  when  the  cops  got 
too  hot  after  him  he  changed  base  and  name 
and  wandered  the  world,  forgetting  his 
father.  His  mother,  whose  soul  had  passed 
through  the  unopMjned  tenement  door  to  the 
street,  and  whose  hand  had  tried  in  vain  to 
touch  the  heads  of  the  children,  his  mother, 
whose  eyes  were  moist  young  violets  and 
whose  breasts  were  little  mounds  of  snow  as 
pure  as  Mary’s  temples  caressed  by  the 
brow’n  hair  that  the  baby  hands  of  Christ 
had  played  with,  watched  over  him. 

The  runt  thieved  in  many  places  and 
came  back  to  New  York,  where  it  seemed 
necessary  in  his  line  of  business  to  bump  off 
a  fellow  human.  He  was  out  of  luck  that 
night.  The  gun  was  still  smoking  when  a 
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hand  caught  his  wrist  and  twisted  it.  A  bull 
had  him. 

The  tread  of  Time  brought  its  reckoning 
for  Danny  McCann  and  its  reward  for 
Jimmy,  his  dad.  The  boy  got  twenty  years 
for  croaking  the  fellow  crook  he  had  believed 
a  stool  pigeon;  and  his  father,  for  faithful 
service  in  herding  the  sheep  to  the  polls,  was 
put  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  state.  No  one 
was  asking  for  that  particular  job.  There 
were  fearful  whispers  along  the  dark  politi¬ 
cal  alleys  and  corridors  about  its  entailed 
hardships,  such  as  inability  to  sleep  after  a 
double  e.xecution,  tales  faintly  told  of  drug¬ 
ging  the  condemned  just  before  they  were 
taken  to  the  little  green  door  of  the  bare 
r(K)m  of  death  and  one  oft-repeated  story  of 
a  legally  killed  man  who  opened  his  eyes  as 
he  lay  on  the  wheeled  slab  in  the  autopsy 
room. 

This  last  story  had  been  embellished, 
and  it  still  goes  the  rounds  of  the  prisons  of 
the  world  where  the  current  is  us^.  It  is 
not  all  fancy,  for  hidden  away  in  the  count¬ 
less  law  books  is  a  decision  that  upon  a  time, 
not  so  long  ago,  a  man  had  been  killed  by  the 
law,  had  bwn  declared  legally  dead ;  but  after 
the  warden,  witnesses  and  prison  surgeon 
had  solemnly  signed  the  document  that  the 
condemned  had  been  duly  executed,  the 
heart  suddenly  began  to  beat  again.  It  was 
a  strong  heart  and  kept  its  stride.  But  the 
rote  of  the  law  had  been  followed.  The  man 
was  dead  so  far  as  the  statutes  were  con¬ 
cerned,  and  yet  the  coming  of  spring  was 
among  his  possessions,  the  laughter  of  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  street  and  the  faint  music  of 
life,  the  break  in  the  voice  of  a  sorrowful 
woman,  the  cheerful  cacophony  of  a 
slammed  door,  the  kettle-drums  of  the 
symphony,  when  the  rain  patters  on  the 
roof  and  the  shutters;  in  the  midsummer  the 
heavy  bass  from  the  heavens  as  the  clouds 
collided;  the  little  song  of  the  grasses  at 
dawn  as  the  dew  uplift^  and  went  back  to 
its  hiding-place  with  the  souls  of  the  de- 
y>arted;  the  privilege  of  standing  in  a  dark 
entrance  and  watching  his  own  people  pass 
under  a  street  light,  seeing  them  sadly  or 
smilingly  go  their  way,  he  being  legally  dead 
and  rid  of  all  responsibility. 

"OETTER  and  more  capable  men  in  the 

herding  of  the  sheep  in  Jimmy  McCann’s 
assembly  district  had  been  offered  this  job, 
but  had  refused  it.  Jimmy  took  it  because 
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his  boy  was  “up  there.”  It  was  an  easy 
job  and  lucrative  and  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  it  after  killing  a  score  of 
men,  when  Danny  dug  his  way  out  of  the 
place  and  resumed  cigarettes,  dope  and 
hooch. 

McCann  grew  old.  Killing  people  for  the 
twelve  men,  the  eloquent  district  attorney 
and  the  porpoise-like  judge  became  common¬ 
place.  The  Latin  mumbling  of  the  priest  to 
a  thoroughly  doped  human  being  meant 
nothing  to  him.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the 
formula  of  living  and  dying.  He  threw  in 
the  control  and  the  current  tore  the  body 
and  the  soul  apart.  He  was  as  much  a 
prisoner  as  any  of  the  criminals,  for  although 
he  was  free  to  come  and  go  there  was  no  one 
in  the  outside  world  calling  to  him.  He 
saved  every  penny  of  his  blood  money,  not 
that  he  expected  any  good  to  come  from  it, 
but  because  there  was  nothing  in  life  that  he 
desired  to  buy  with  it  except  p)erhap)s  a 
pouch  of  fine-cut  tobacco  occasionally. 
Sometimes  his  love  for  her  who  was  dead 
surged  through  his  heart  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night  in  the  City  of  Silent  Men  and  she 
would  repeat  to  him  in  her  soft  sweet  voice 
her  petition  that  he  look  after  her  boy.  At 
such  times  he  would  consider  throwing  up 
his  job  and  going  out  into  the  world  and 
searching  for  Danny.  But  he  had  come  to 
know  the  ways  of  criminals  and  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Danny  would  soon  be  coming 
back  to  the  prison,  and  so  he  stayed  on. 
waiting  patiently. 

Danny  returned  but  the  warden  did  not 
inform  him  of  it.  He  merely  looked  at  him 
queerly  one  morning  and  asked  him  whether 
he  didn’t  want  a  vacation.  McCann  did 
not.  The  warden  almost  insisted  on  his 
going  away  for  a  month,  declaring  that  he 
wanted  to  break  in  another  executioner  so 
that  in  case  of  illness  there  would  be  no 
delay  for  the  law.  McCann  was  stubborn. 
He  returned  to  the  death  chamljer  where  he 
had  l)een  engaged  in  cleaning  the  contacts 
of  a  coagulation  of  dust  and  moisture,  mak¬ 
ing  the  instrument  of  death  ready. 

The  click  of  a  door  in  the  corridor  adjoin¬ 
ing  informed  McCann  of  the  arrival  of  a  new 
capital  case  in  the  row  of  the  condemned. 
He  finished  his  task  and  looketl  in,  curious 
to  know  whether  the  newcomer  was  young 
or  old.  He  had  found  it  hard  to  kill  boys 
in  the  twenties. 

“Hello,  Dad!”  came  from  the  cell  farthest 
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from  the  little  green  door.  Across  the 
barred  windows  there  fell  a  gentle  rain  in  a 
brick  court  upon  which  opened  the  morgue 
room  adjoining  the  chamber  of  execution. 
A  flock  of  brown  sparrows  noisily  informed 
the  little  group  of  prisoners  waiting  their 
turns  to  be  “put  through”  that  it  was  spring. 
McCann,  thinking  that  his  imagination  had 
played  him  a  trick  went  to  the  newly  occu¬ 
pied  cell  and  looked  in.  It  was  Danny. 

“Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,”  he  whispered. 
That  was  why  the  warden  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  him  for  a  month. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  death  chamber 
without  a  word  to  his  son,  fell  into  one  of  the 
chairs  provided  for  the  execution  witnesses 
and  rubbed  his  black  eyebrows  with  trem¬ 
bling  hands,  his  brain  stunned  for  the  time. 
All  morning  he  sat  in  the  gray  light  of  the 
little  room  of  death  undisturbed,  near  his 
son,  trying  to  think  out  what  he  should  do. 
At  noon  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  show  up 
at  the  mess-table  he  had  decided  on  one 
thing;  he  would  not  leave  the  job  to  another 
man.  There  would  then  be  no  slightest 
chance  for  Danny.  But  as  long  as  he  was 
there  there  was  a  possibility,  a  possibility! 
Sure  there  was.  A  possibility  of  cheating 
the  law.  There  was  no  plan  formulating  in 
his  head  at  the  time.  He  had  thirty  days 
ahead  of  him.  He  had  to  do  something.  He 
could  hear  his  dead  wife  telling  him  that. 
Perhaps  she  would  suggest  a  way,  yes  she 
would  point  the  way. 

It  was  two  days,  two  precious  days,  before 
he  got  his  emotions  in  such  control  that  he 
dared  visit  the  l)oy  and  talk  with  him.  On 
their  first  meeting  within  the  prison  the  lad 
had  shown  complete  indifference,  his  mind 
being  busy  with  the  problem  of  getting  out 
of  the  place.  He  was  just  a  prorluct  of  the 
crowded  side-street  ends '  of  New  York, 
motherless,  the  gutters  his  playground,  his 
kindergarten  that  of  the  gunman,  learning 
to  snatch  a  baseball  from  under  speeding 
motor  trucks,  learning  to  land  the  first  blow 
in  a  fight,  learning  the  foul  language  of  out¬ 
casts,  gambling  skilfully  before  he  was  ten, 
a  familiar  of  young  trollops  at  fifteen;  Rand¬ 
all’s  Island  for  his  first  punishment,  a  vile 
hole  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course 
with  many  congenital  criminals  sent  up  for 
“reformation”  after  trying  every  crime — 
rapine,  theft,  murder,  arson.  The  law  of 
his  kind  was  the  earliest  form  of  law,  primi¬ 
tive,  entirely  personal. 
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“Hello,  Dad.”  There  was  no  great  tone 
of  defiance  in  his  voice  as  he  pulled  himself 
from  his  pallet  and  answered  the  call  of  his 
father. 

“Danny,  how  are  you  feeling?”  There 
was  a  tremor  in  the  old  man’s  question  and 
his  big  hand  on  the  bars  of  the  door  shook. 

“Pretty  good.  Dad.”  He  had  one  qual¬ 
ity.  He  was  no  coward. 

“VVhere’d  you  go  after  you  escaped?” 

“With  the  old  bunch.” 

“On  the  road,  Danny?” 

“No.  With  the  Twenty-Seventh.” 

“To  the  war?” 

“Sure.  With  O’Ryan.” 

For  a  moment  he  forgot  about  the  job 
before  him,  a  little  glow  of  pride  warming  his 
heart  and  shining  in  his  eyes.  He  had  never 
felt  pride  in  him  before  and  now  it  had  come 
when  it  was  too  late.  Still  it  was  precious. 
Only  one  other  thing  had  come  in  his  life  to 
make  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  the  love  for  his 
w'oman.  He  was  silent  a  long  time  as  he 
warmed  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Danny  had  been  out  of  the  gutter  for  a 
while  anyhow,  that  he  had  done  something 
other  than  steal  and  gamble  and  snuff  dope. 
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“You  got  your  discharge  papers?”  he  asked,  gan’s  Maggie,  the  truckman  on  Eleventh 

“Yes.”  Avener.” 

“Got  anything  else  from  the  army,  “Danny?” 

Danny?” 

“What  d’yuh  mean  anything  else?  I  got 
nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  top  of  me  head 
covered  with  silver  and  me  legs  is  held  to¬ 
gether  with  silver  threads  from  the  knees 
down.” 

“You  were  wounded?” 

“You  said  it.” 

“You  didn’t  get  no  medals,  Danny?” 

“Sure.  They’re  in  hock  at  Sol’s  Place  on 
Ninth  Avener.” 

“And  the  papers  with  ’em?” 

“Maggie  Regan’s  got  ’em,  old  Pat  Re- 


“1  got  to  save  you.  I  got  to  save  you 
somehow,”  he  whispered. 

The  boy  slunk  back  into  the  shadows  of 
the  cell  and  dropped  to  the  cot  as  his  father 
trudged  back  to  the  death  chamber.  “Swell 
chance,”  he  muttered.  “Swell  chance.” 
But  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes,  listening  to 
the  happy  gossip  of  the  brown  sparrows  in 
the  courtyard,  through  which  the  dead  guests 
of  the  adjoining  chamber  were  taken  to  the 
lime  pits,  a  shudder  pa.s.sed  through  his  well- 
patched  frame  and  he  did  not  want  to  die. 


He  had  promised  her  about  the  boy.  Her 
timid  eyes  came  to  him  at  times  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  pleaded  for  the  runt  of  a  lad 
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McCann’s  first  plan  was  to  ground  the 
current.  It  could  be  done  and  Danny  could, 
at  the  sound  of  a  cough,  strain  forward  in 
the  heavy  harness  of  the  chair  and  fall  back, 
just  as  tbe  condemned  always  do  when  the 
juice  is  thrown  on.  Again  for  the  second 
voltage  and  only  a  little  bit  forward  for  the 
third. 

But  there  would  be  the  post-mortem. 
The  two  physicians  provided  by  the  law 
would  have  to  cut  into  him.  He  might 
bribe  one  of  them,  but  the  other  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  money.  He  would  try  him 
with  a  father’s  appeal.  No.  There  was 
too  much  risk  in  that.  This  surgeon  was 
too  scrupulous  a  man.  If  he  thought  there 
was  a  plan  on  to  cheat  the  law,  he  would  re¬ 
port  it  to  the  warden  and  another  execu¬ 
tioner  would  take  his  place. 

His  second  plan  was  to  bribe  the  guards 
of  the  death  cells.  There  was,  then,  a  re¬ 
currence  of  influenza  in  the  prison  and  he 
might  manage  to  put  in  Danny’s  cell  one  of 
the  newly  dead,  sending  Danny  out  in  a 
coffin  and,  in  the  pretense  that  too  much 
dope  had  been  used  on  his  boy,  lift  the  dead 
body  to  the  chair,  strap  it  in  quickly  and 
send  the  current  through  it.  Among  the 
convicts  was  a  surgeon,  doing  a  term  for 
manslaughter  as  the  result  of  illegal  prac¬ 
tice.  He  was  generally  called  on  to  do  the 
ugly  work  in  the  autopsies  and  was  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  He  did  not  know  that  McCann 
was  to  kill  his  own  boy.  The  question  was 
put  to  him  h\qx)thetically. 

“The  only  drawback  in  that  plan,”  ad¬ 
vised  the  convict,  “would  be  that  the  sur¬ 
geons  holding  the  post-mortem  would  know 
that  the  current  had  been  applied  to  a  dead 
body.  Electricity  does  not  somatically  kill.” 

“What’s  that  mean?” 

“The  tissues  are  not  dead.  The  soul,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  is  bounced  out  of  the 
body,  hurled  out;  but  the  shock  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  only  stops  the  mechanism.  It  would 
be  possible  to  apply  the  current  again  and 
restore  the  reflexes,  which  mean  corporeal 
life.  In  the  post-mortems  we  find  that  the 
heart  of  the  so-called  executed  man  is  sys¬ 
tole,  which  means  that  it  is  contracted  and 
ready  to  expel  the  blood  and  resume  circu¬ 
lation.  The  right  degree  of  intermittent 
currents  would  get  it  working  again  and  the 
man  would  be  alive.” 

“Could  you  do  it?”  A  great  hope  had 
come  to  McCann. 


“Hell,  no,  man.  The  post-mortem  would 
finish  the  fellow.  But  if  they  didn’t  cut 
into  him  it  could  be  done.  In  Boston,  as 
far  back  as  1910  or  earlier,  rats  were  electro¬ 
cuted  in  the  same  way  as  we  electrocute  peo¬ 
ple  here  and  then  brought  back  to  life  by  the 
same  current.” 

McCann  rubbed  his  black  eyebrows  hope¬ 
lessly  and  returned  to  cleaning  and  polishing 
the  switchboard  in  the  little  cut-off  of  the 
death  chamber,  just  back  of  the  yellow  chair 
and  its  idle  harness.  Three  weeks  of  the 
precious  four  had  passed  in  this  hopeless 
groping.  During  that  time  if  he  slept  at  all 
he  was  not  cognizant  of  it,  for  he  pas^  from 
the  terrible  problem  before  him  into  memo¬ 
ries  of  his  Nora  which  may  have  been 
dreams,  the  boy  and  his  mother  were  so 
firmly  linked  together  now  toward  the  end. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  last  week 
that  he  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed  one 
night  clutching  at  the  only  beautiful  vision 
that  had  come  to  him  in  life.  They  had 
been  together,  Nora  and  himself,  in  the  little 
kitchen  of  their  flat,  and  on  the  table  were 
Danny’s  medals  and  citations  for  bravery. 
Danny  lay  in  the  adjoining  bedroom  and 
the  light  of  the  kitchen  lamp  shone  on  his 
head  where  glistened  a  silver  plate,  set  in 
by  the  army  surgeons  after  what  the  boy 
had  described  as  a  “ruckus.”  As  in  dreams, 
sometimes,  his  eyes  had  also  pierced  cloth 
and  flesh,  and  the  wounds  where  the  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  had  smashed  his  legs  were 
visible.  The  bones  had  been  drilled  and 
knitted  together  with  silver  thread.  Nora 
was  so  happy.  He  would  never  again  be  a 
bad  boy.  Here  were  the  papers  which 
sung  high  praises  of  him,  whereas  in  other 
times  the  cops  and  the  neighbors  had  prom¬ 
ised  the  electric-chair  for  that  Danny 
McCann. 

He  may  have  been  dreaming  or  may  have 
reached  that  magic  moment  Ijetween  dream¬ 
ing  and  waking  when  one  sees  with  op)en  eyes 
the  things  of  the  other  world.  But  Nora  left 
him  with  her  red  lips  smiling  and  moist  and 
her  timid  violet  eyes  filled  with  happiness. 
He  ate  a  little  breakfast  that  morning, 
visited  Danny,  which  he  did  not  have  the 
right  to  do  as  a  father,  but  which  he  could 
easily  manage  to  do  at  any  time  because  of 
his  long  friendship  with  the  guards  in  the 
cell  corridor  beyond  the  green  door,  talked 
with  him  cheerfully  for  the  first  time  and 
then  asked  the  warden  for  a  day  off. 
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The  sunshine  of  the  brUliant  spring  morn¬ 
ing  blinded  him,  but  its  warmth  somehow 
seemed  to  reach  a  corner  of  his  heart.  He 
even  paused  outside  the  great  iron  gate  to 
stare  for  a  moment  at  the  beds  of  pink  gera¬ 
niums  on  either  side.  Then  he  took  a 
train  to  New  York  and  found  his  old  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  the  stable  of  Pat  Regan,  the 
truckman.  Pat  immediately  hurried  to  his 
flat  and  had  his  wife  rummage  in  Maggie’s 
possessions  and  find  for  him  the  citations. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  pawn-shop  where 
he  got  his  boy’s  medals.  These  treasures  he 
took  back  with  him  to  prison.  The  feel  of 
them  in  hk  inside  coat  pocket  brought  him  a 
mild  sense  of  elation.  They  had  made  Nora 
happy.  The  warden,  when  he  asked  for 
Danny’s  discharge  from  the  army,  again  de¬ 
manded  to  know  whether  he  was  going  to 
step  aside  from  his  task  temporarily.  He 
shook  his  head.  Another  man,  a  less  skilful 
executioner,  might  bum  his  boy.  The 
sponges  of  the  electrodes  at  the  top  of  the 
skull  and  on  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  might 
not  be  moistened  enough.  It  happened 
sometimes. 

“He’s  a  Spartan  or  a  fool,”  muttered  the 
warden  as  McCann  left  the  office.  “We’d 
better  watch  him.  Maybe  he  intends  to 
take  a  jolt  of  that  stuff  himself  and  go  along 
with  the  boy.” 

Efforts  for  a  new  trial  had  failed  with  a 
decision  of  the  highest  court.  Danny’s 
lawyer  had  put  in  the  formal  petition  for  a 
commutation  to  life  imprisonment.  It  was 
somewhere  in  the  governor’s  office,  to  be 
read  over  at  the  last  moment  and  quickly 
decided.  There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done 
apparently.  McCann  had  spient  his  savings 
freely  in  the  legal  efforts.  In  hk  little  room 
lay  copies  of  the  decision  upholding  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  and  the  final  petition  for 
clemency.  To  them  he  added  the  citations, 
the  medals  and  the  boy’s  discharge  from  the 
Twenty-Seventh.  \  pitiful  little  dkplay. 
It  might  have  been  eloquent  enough  just 
after  the  war,  but  not  now,  more  than  two 
years  after  all  the  glitter  and  thrill  of  Fifth 
Avenue  parades,  triumphal  arches  and  hero- 
worship  had  worn  thin. 

Suddenly  there  came  to  his  mind  a 
thought  so  terrible  that  he  sprang  from  his 
chair  with  a  cry.  This  thing  could  not  be 
done,  by  himself  or  by  any  other  man  with  a 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins.  He  would  go 
to  the  governor  him.self  and  explain  why  it 
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couldn’t  be  allowed.  He  would  go  to  the 
capitol  and,  if  he  was  not  admitted  to  the 
chief  executive’s  office,  he  would  go  to  his 
mansion  and  force  his  way  in.  If  he  was 
thrown  out,  he  would  leave  in  the  governor’s 
home  his  plea  and  these  exhibits,  now  so 
worn  and  soiled.  His  determination  to 
carry  out  this  line  of  action  steadied  hk 
nerves.  He  hurried  to  the  storekeeper  and 
bought  a  lot  of  foolscap  paper,  a  pen,  a 
bottle  of  ink  and  a  blotting-pad  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  room  to  make  out  his  case.  He 
was  illiterate  and  it  took  him  all  day  and 
part  of  the  night  to  prepare  his  document. 
Early  the  following  morning  he  took  a  train 
for  the  State  capital. 

TV/T  cCANN  wasn’t  thrown  out.  He  was 
an  employee  of  the  state  and  his 
political  affiliations  were  all  right.  A  secre¬ 
tary  told  him  to  wait.  He  waited  patiently 
all  day.  The  hour  for  closing  came.  He 
had  outwaited  every  other  petitioner.  The 
electric  lights  were  on.  The  anteroom  of 
the  executive’s  chamber  was  empty  save  for 
the  old  man  with  silver  hair  and  black  eye¬ 
brows,  holding  a  bundle  of  papers  in  hk  two 
huge,  bony  hands. 

The  secretary  had  not  forgotten  him. 
There  was  no  chance  of  that  happening,  for 
every  time  he  had  looked  into  the  room 
McCann  was  sitting  there  facing  him,  never 
changing  feature  or  posture  of  limb.  At 
last  the  secretary  motioned  to  him  and  he 
rose  and  entered  the  room.  It  was  empty 
of  people.  The  staff  had  gone  home.  At 
the  other  end  was  a  large  open  door.  He 
ptassed  through  it.  A  man  in  middle  age 
lifted  a  tired  face  from  a  mass  of  docu¬ 
ments.  McCann  laid  hk  papers  before 
him. 

“Sit  down,  please.”  The  secretary  pulled 
a  chair  forward  for  McCann. 

The  medals  made  a  noise  as  they  fell  from 
the  little  bundle  of  documents  to  the  flat- 
top  desk.  The  governor  picked  them  up, 
glanced  at  them  and  laid  them  aside  with  a 
touch  of  reverence. 

The  citations  were  quickly  read  and  then 
with  a  sigh  he  began  to  pmzzle  out  the 
chirography  and  the  ill-sp)elling  of  the  pjeti- 
tion  before  him.  He  had  exptected  to  ^kh 
with  this  p>atient  and  humble  political  toiler 
in  about  twenty  minutes. 

The  great  building  was  silent  and  dark 
save  for  the  lights  in  the  governor’s  chamber, 
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a  single  light  to  guide  him  in  the  hall 
and  those  at  the  entrance.  The  minutes 
crept  into  a  half  hour  and  then  into  an  hour 
before  the  governor  put  aside  the  papers 
with  a  gasp. 

“You  say  that  death  by  the  electric-chair 
would  be  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  in 
this  case,”  he  began.  “That  would  be,  of 
course,  against  the  Constitution,  but  that 
question  was  fought  out  when  the  state 
first  adopted  electrocution  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  capital  punbhment  by  the  chair 
would  not  be  cruel  and  unusual.” 

“Decided  by  judges  who  didn’t  have  to 
throw  on  the  switch,”  said  McCann  when 
the  governor  waited  for  him  to  offer  some¬ 
thing  in  his  own  liehalf.  “They  wouldn’t 
know  as  much  about  it  as  the  public  execu¬ 
tioner.  I’m  that.  The  warden  wanted  me 
to  step  aside  so  I  wouldn’t  have  to  kill  my 
own  lad,  but  I  was  afraid  to.  Another  man 
might  burn  him  to  death.  I  promised  his 
dead  mother  I’d  take  care  of  him.  I  gotta 
keep  that  promise  if  it  breaks  my  heart  in 
two  pieces.”  Not  a  tear  in  his  eyes.  Not  a 
quaver  in  his  throat.  The  governor’s  face 
was  white  and  the  petition  of  James  Mc¬ 
Cann  shook  in  his  hands. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  the  un¬ 
usual  cruelty  of  this  electrocution  that  the 
judges  of  the  higher  courts  could  not  or  did 
not  foresee?” 

“There’s  metal  where  the  electrodes  fit  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Shrapnel  tore  a  piece  of  his  skull  off  and 
there’s  a  silver  plate  there  now.  His  legs 
was  cut  up  by  machine-gun  fire  and  both  of 
them  are  wired  together.  The  current 
wouldn’t  all  get  to  him  inside.  It  might 
diort  circuit  on  him,  bum  off  his  skin  and 
not  kill  him.” 


“Was  he  wounded  that  badly  in  the 
service?” 

“He  was  all  but  killed,  but  he  never  com¬ 
plained  and  didn’t  ask  no  pension.  There’s 
his  medals  and  papers  for  what  he  gave  his 
country.  He  ain’t  got  but  less  than  half  a 
body  to  pay  back  for  what  he  done  against 
the  law  anyhow.”  His  voice  broke  sud¬ 
denly.  He  rubbed  his  eyebrows  with  the 
back  of  a  hand  and  added  in  a  half  whisper: 
“I  got  a  whole  body.  If  you  could  take 
that  it  would  be  fairer.”  He  had  not  eaten 
that  day  and  but  little  from  day  to  day  for 
three  weeks.  Sleep  had  seldom  refried 
him.  He  sat  as  if  dazed  as  the  governor 
whispered  to  his  secretary,  who  quickly 
filled  in  a  printed  form  and  laid  it  before  the 
executive  for  his  signature.  He  did  not  see 
what  was  going  on,  or  if  he  did  see  he  did  not 
understand.  His  mind  was  back  more  than 
a  score  of  years  and  he  was  plodding  up  the 
dark  hallway  from  the  street.  From  the 
fourth-floor  landing  white  arms  were  out- 
reaching  and  a  voice  called.  Soon  her  red 
lipts  would  press  against  his  and  in  the  light 
of  the  kitchen  lamp  he  would  gaze  down  in 
deep  but  dumb  love  into  the  violet  depths  of 
her  eyes,  knowing  her  secret  and  sharing  in 
its  possession.  His  head  fell  on  one  side 
against  the  tall  back  of  the  chair.  His  eyes 
were  closed. 

“Here’s  the  commutation  of  your  boy’s 
sentence  from  death  to  life,”  the  governor 
said  slowly.  It  is  p>ossible  that  McCann 
heard  this.  “I’ll  let  my  secretary  take  it 
back  with  you  to  the  prison.  No  wonder  he 
was  brave  in  battle.” 

The  secretary  went  to  McCaim  to  stir  him 
from  his  sleep;  but  his  Nora  had  seen  that  his 
task  was  finished  and  her  white  arms  had 
reached  him  at  last. 


The  hate  of  some  men  is  as  implacable  as  the  cobra 
which  is  the  theme — certainly  a  striking  one — of 

“After  Twenty  Years”  By  C.  G.  Milham 

Mr.  Milham  is  a  new  writer — one  of  the  strong  younger 
type — that  Everybody’s  takes  a  pride  in  introducing. 

His  first  story  in 

September  Everybody’s  Out  August  15 
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Would  You  Have  the  Courage  to  Carry  Out  McCalman  s 
Desperate  Plan  to  Insure  the  Welfare  of  a  L^oved  One? 


Double  Indemnity* 

By  Elmer  Davis 

Illustration  by  Henry  Fisk 


The  after-dinner  oratory  was  in¬ 
terminable;  and  Roger  Dilling, 
watching  his  heavy  black  cigar 
turn  to  a  heap  of  ashes  in  his  coffee 
cup,  wondered  why  men  ever  let  themselves 
be  enticed  to  public  banquets.  He  looked  up 
and  around  him  and  was  lost  in  fresh  won¬ 
der  at  the  vacuity  of  the  average  human 
face;  not  one  in  ten  wore  the  healthy  look 
of  boredom  that  decency  required.  The 
thin  man  with  the  Adam’s  apple,  at  the 
table  by  the  door,  was  the  only  one  whose 
face  bore  evidence  of  the  splendid  contempt 
that  Dilling  felt  for  the  whole  affair,  and 
Billing  looked  at  him  more  carefully,  with  a 
growing  sense  of  sympathy  that  suddenly 
explod^  into  recognition.  Why,  it  was 
McCalman,  of  course!  The  great  McCal¬ 
man,  they  had  called  him  at  the  State 
University  ten  years  ago.  Dilling  no  longer 
had  much  confidence  in  the  undergraduate 
judgment,  but  McCalman  had  evidently 
become,  if  not  great,  at  least  a  person  of 
superior  discernment;  for  he  shared  Bill¬ 
ing’s  opinion  of  this  pompous  solemnity. 

He  couldn’t  catch  McCalman’s  eye,  but 
when  the  last  speaker  had  ended  his  dis¬ 
course  Dilling  was  waiting  at  the  door. 
He  hadn’t  seen  McCalman  since  that  com¬ 
mencement  day,  when  Dilling,  thankful  to 
have  graduated  at  all,  took  his  undistin¬ 
guished  diploma  and  stood  aside  while 
McCalman  accepted  a  degree  summa  cum 
laude,  and  half  a  dozen  prizes  with  it 
For  McCalman  was  the  bright  light  of  their 
class;  and  when  he  and  Crystal  Morey 
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walked  in  cap  and  gown  to  her  sorority 
house,  after  the  commencement,  the  whole 
class  had  followed  to  see  them  married. 
Curious  that  Dilling  had  heard  so  little  of 
them  since;  he  hadn’t  even  known  they 
were  in  New  York.  And  though  he  and 
McCalman  had  never  been  particularly  close 
in  college,  they  seemed  to  be  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  class  in  a  large  city  a  long  way 
from  home.  It  would  be  good  to  meet  again. 

McCalman,  stumbling  into  him  at  the 
door,  greeted  him  eagerly  enough,  though 
with  a  certain  apologetic  manner  that 
Dilling  was  slow  to  interpret.  “Why, 
Roger!  What  luck!  I  didn’t  know  you 
were  in  the  East.  What  are  you  doing?’’ 

“Not  very  much.” 

McCalman  looked  at  him  keenly,  and 
Dilling,  confident  that  his  evening  clothes 
were  perfect  and  that  his  plump  pink  face 
and  well-manicured  pink  nails  were  adver¬ 
tisements  of  prosperity,  endured  the  stare 
with  a  complacency  of  which  he  was  in¬ 
stantly  ashamed.  For  McCalman,  appar¬ 
ently,  hadn’t  prospered.  His  face  was 
lined  and  his  hair  was  graying;  his  thread¬ 
bare  dinner  coat  was  of  so  antique  a  cut 
that  it  seemed  plausibly  a  relic  of  collie 
days;  and  one  of  the  folds  of  his  wing  coll^ 
was  cracked.  Ten  years  ago  he  had  dressed 
with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  Dilling  conjec- 
tiured  ^at  if  he  wore  a  cracked  collar  now 
it  was  only  because  he  lacked  the  money  to 
buy  a  new  one. 

“I’m  not  altogether  a  do-nothing,”  Dill¬ 
ing  apologized,  “but  I’m  lucky  enough  to  be 
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freed  from  the  need  of  working  for  a  living.” 

“You  came  into  some  money  when  you 
graduated,  didn’t  you?” 

“A  little.  When  the  war  came,  I  put  it 
into  textiles.  I  had  the  good  luck  to  know 
when  to  climb  alxmrd  and,  what  was  more 
important,  when  to  get  off.  One  of  my  old 
partners  was  to  speak  to-night;  I  came  to 
hear  him,  and  he  caught  cold  and  stayed  at 
home.  There’s  my  alibi;  I  hope  yours  is 
as  good.” 

“I’m  representing  my  chief,”  said  McCal- 
man.  “He  evidently  knew  what  this 
would  be  like.  Perhaps  you  didn’t  know — 
I’m  in  the  Museum;  department  of  eth¬ 
nology.” 

“I  suppose  you’re  a  devil  of  a  savant,” 
Dilling  conjectured,  “with  a  whole  string 
of  books  and  two  or  three  honorary  de¬ 
grees.” 

“Only  my  Ph.  D.,”  McCalman  admitted. 
“Oh,  I’ll  get  them;  but  they’re  a  little  slow. 
Books — yes;  I’ve  published  two  or  three. 
They’re  technical.  You  wouldn’t  have 
heard  of  them;  nobody  has  but  my  pro¬ 
fessional  rivals.  I’m  working  on  a  text¬ 
book  now  that  ought  to  be  of  a  little  more 
practical  value.” 

“How’s  Crystal?” 

“Fine.  We  were  talking  about  you  just 
the  other  night,  wondering  what  had  become 
of  you.  You  must  come  out  and  have  din¬ 
ner  with  us,  if  you  don’t  mind  voyaging 
thirty-five  minutes  into  Jersey.  Of  course 
thirty-five  minutes  means  it  takes  an  hour 
to  get  there,  but  you  have  to  do  it  when 
you  have  children.” 

“Congratulations,”  said  Dilling.  “How 
many?” 

“Boy  and  girl.  They’re  great  kids, 
Roger;  you’ll  like  them.  A  go^  deal  of  a 
strain  on  Crystal,  of  course;  out  we’ll  be  out 
(rf  the  woods  some  day.  Then  she  can  have 
a  maid,  and  I  can  have — a  new  dress  suit, 
among  other  things.” 

His  laugh  was  so  plainly  an  indication 
that  his  shabbiness  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
mere  temporary  inconvenience  that  Dilling 
felt  oblig^  to  laugh,  too.  After  all,  it  was 
unthinkable  that  the  great  McCalman 
should  be  permanently  and  irrevocably 
poor.  Crystal,  too,  had  beep, a  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  person,  as  Dilling  remembered  the 
years  when  he  and  some  others  had  com¬ 
peted  for  her  favor  before  McCalman 
swept  them  all  out  of  the  way.  Poverty 


for  her  must  be  something  of  a  catastrophe. 

“I  gather  you’re  not  married,”  said 
McCaL^n. 

“Not  yet.  Thirty-three  isn’t  too  late.” 

“Nor  too  early.  It’s  a  great  life,  Roger. 
Can  you  come  out  and  see  us  Sunday?  It’s 
a  little  easier  than  other  days  for  Crystal.” 

That  meant,  Dilling  supposed  when  he 
thought  it  over  later,  that  on  Sundays 
McCalman  could  look  after  the  children 
while  Crystal  got  the  dinner.  Curious. 
He  remembered  her  high  spirits,  restless¬ 
ness,  recklessness  as  people  counted  reck¬ 
lessness  in  those  easy-going  days;  she  hadn’t 
seemed  made  for  druc^ery. 

But  McCalman  had  said  she  was  a  won¬ 
derful  manager  and  a  wonderful  cook. 

“I  suppose,”  Diling  mused,  “that  those 
who  really  enjoy  drudgery  are  compara¬ 
tively  few.  Some  are  born  to  it  and  some 
have  it  thrust  upon  them.  But  we  never 
thought  McCalman’s  wife  would  have  to 
do  her  own  work.  Still,  she’s  a  good  sport. 
I  hope  she  thinks  it’s  worth  it.” 

CRYSTAL  was  waiting  in  the  doorway 
when  McCalman  brought  him  up 
from  the  station  on  Sunday,  with  a  stubby, 
honest-faced  boy  and  a  pretty  little  girl 
clinging  to  her.  It  was  a  picture  that 
made  Dilling  suddenly  ashamed  of  his 
comfortable  and  lonesome  apartment. 

“Hello,  Roger!  So  glad  we’ve  found  each 
other  at  last.  This  is  Josephine  and  this  is 
Billy.  Billy’s  nine  and  Josephine’s  eight; 
and  we  like  them.” 

Billy  was  nine  and  Josephine  was  eight, 
and  they  had  been  married  ten  years. 
Dilling  could  read  the  whole  history  of  a 
typical  family  of  the  intellectual  proletariat 
in  this  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  And 
closer  inspection  showed  that  the  charming 
domestic  picture  could  have  endured  a 
little  retouching.  The  house  was  good 
enough,  and  the  furniture  had  been,  once; 
frayed  rugs  and  ragged  upholstery,  scratches 
on  the  floor  and  nicks  in  the  wainscoting, 
showed  that  this  house  was  being  lived  in 
hard,  with  no  time  or  money  available  to 
rep>air  depreciation.  The  array  of  books 
seemed  quite  formidable  to  Dilling,  but 
McCalman  evidently  felt  obliged  to  apolo¬ 
gize  for  its  inadequacy. 

“I  borrow  books  of  late  years,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  ‘^ou  can’t  borrow  meat  and 
shoes.” 
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Crystal  was  thin  as  her  husband  was  thin, 
with  the  thinness  not  of  underfeeding  but  of 
overwork;  and  there  were  lines  in  her  throat 
and  about  her  eyes.  Billing  knew  enough 
about  women  to  feet  confident  that  six 
months  of  rest  and  luxury  and  freedom  from 
worry  would  make  her  a  rather  dazzling 
beauty,  and  her  frock  had  evidently  been  a 
good  one  when  it  was  new.  But  it  was 
something  of  a  shock  to  compare  the  reality 
with  the  recollection,  and  he  was  more  at 
ease  when  she  excused  herself  and  disapn 
peared  into  the  kitchen. 

“It’s  pretty  hard  on  her,”  McCalman 
apologized  when  she  was  out  of  hearing. 
“I  suppose  if  I’d  known  what  I  was  letting 
her  in  for  I’d  never  have  asked  her  to  marry 
me.  But  it’s  worth  it.  And  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  this  text-book  adopted  in  two  or 
three  states  our  troubles  will  be  over. 
We’re  carrying  a  pretty  heavy  load  on  this 
house,  and  I’ve  taken  out  more  life  insur¬ 
ance  than  I  can  conveniently  carry.  But 
I  had  to  do  it  to  protect  her  and  the  children. 
Don’t  you  like  them?  I’d  like  to  have  half 
a  dozen.  I  will,  too,  as  soon  as  we’re  on  our 
feet.” 

The  children,  in  fact,  were  well  mannered, 
as  Crystal’s  children  would  be;  but  Billing 
was  relieved  when  they  preferred  to  play 
outside.  He  didn’t  feel  at  ease  with  chil¬ 
dren.  And  there  was  something  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  this  house  that  got  on  his 
nerves.  It  wasn’t  easy  to  define  it,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  tendency  to  explosive¬ 
ness.  Not  a  magnificent,  catastrophic  ex¬ 
plosion  that  might  blow  everything  to 
pieces,  but  a  series  of  petty  flares  as  electric 
sparks  from  an  overcharged  atmosphere  fell 
on  ready  material.  McCalman  was  abom¬ 
inably  nervous;  every  loud  noise  made  him 
start,  and  the  cries  of  the  children  outside 
evidently  rasped  him  like  discords  in  an 
orchestra.  Crystal  was  nervous,  too,  as 
Billing  discovered  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  her  at  dinner,  though  with  her  it 
took  the  form  of  a  static  sullenness  that 
flamed  up  only  when  the  children  showed 
reluctance  to  go  up-stairs  and  out  of  the 
way  when  the  meal  was  over.  Even  the 
children  were  fidgety;  everybody’s  nerves 
seemed  constantly  to  be  carrying  a  capacity 
load,  and  a  single  mishap  anywhere  over¬ 
balanced  them  all. 

Things  were  quieter  after  dinner,  when 
the  unwashed  dishes  were  stacked  in  the 
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sink  and  the  three  of  them  sat  before  the  log 
fire  while  Billing  smoked  a  heavy  cigar 
and  McCalman  fussed  with  his  pip)e. 
Even  so,  they  had  hardly  begun  the  inevi¬ 
table  reminiscences  when  tiere  was  the 
noise  of  scuffling  up-stairs. 

“Children!”  Crystal  called  sharjfly.  “Go 
to  bed!” 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  an¬ 
other  burst  of  laughter  and  the  sound  of  a 
whacking  pillow. 

“Billy!  Stop  that.  Billy!  Oh,  good 
Heavens,  Carl,  go  up  and  make,  them  be¬ 
have.  I  can’t  take  them  on  now.” 

McCalman  stamped  irritably  up  the 
stairs  while  Billing  continued  to  puff  his 
cigar,  pretending  to  ignore  this  infelicitous 
episode.  Crystal  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then - 

“Carl  didn’t  make  it  quite  clear  to  me 
what  you’re  doing.” 

Billing  felt  that  apology  was  required. 

“In  the  sense  of  business.  I’m  not  doing 
anything  in  particular,  except  a  little  by¬ 
play  in  the  market.  Don’t  think  I’m  only 
an  idler.  Crystal;  my  hobby  is  the  history 
of  old  New  York.  Probably  that  doesn’t 
sound  like  much,  but  it’s  quite  a  field  for  an¬ 
tiquaries,  and  it  amuses  me.  But  I’m  not 
obliged  to  make  money  any  more.  I  had  a 
little  luck,  and  I — well,  I  suppose  I  retired. 
You  probably  think  that’s  outrageous,  re¬ 
tiring  at  thirty-three;  but - ” 

“Outrageous?”  said  Crystal.  “I  think 
it’s  heavenly.  I’m  only  thirty-one,  but 
I  should  like  to  retire.” 

Billing  waved  a  genial  cigar  toward  the 
upper  regions,  where  the  tumult  had  sunk 
into  a  muttering  babble. 

“I  suppose  it  keeps  you  pretty  busy,  but 
you  wouldn’t  want  to  retire  from  Carl  and 
the  children.” 

“No,”  Crystal  admitted,  in  the  tone  of 
one  reciting  the  answers  to  a  catechism,  “I 
wouldn’t  want  to  retire  from  Carl  and  the 
children.” 

“You’re  delightfully  situated  here,”  Bill¬ 
ing  continued,  cursing  himself  for  a  fatuous 
fool  as  he  did  it,  “and  Carl  tells  me  that  he 
expects  great  things  from  his  text-book.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Crystal.  “Ever  since 
we  were  married  he’s  b^n  expecting  great 
things  from  something.  Ten  years  is  a 
long  time,  but  in  ten  years  more  we  can 
settle  back  into  senility  and  start  expecting 
great  things  from  the  children.  It’s 
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rotten  of  me  to  talk  like  that.  Carl  works 
awfully  hard,  and  I  know  he’s  clever.  But 
he  happened  to  pick  the  wrong  business. 
Nobody  ever  got  rich  out  of  ethnology. 
You  prolmbly  think  it’s  abominable  to 
want  money.  You  don’t  need  to  want  it. 
You’ve  got  it.  And  you  know  that  if  we 
all  went  back  to  the  class  reunion  the  fact 
that  Carl  had  done  a  wonderful  work  classi¬ 
fying  data  on  clan  relationshijis  among  the 
Indians  wouldn’t  offset  the  fact  that  his 
clothes  were  worn  shiny  and  mine  were  two 
years  out  of  style.” 

“Well,”  said  Dilling  comfortably,  “a 
little  change  of  scene  would  cheer  you  up. 

I  suppose  you  don’t  come  into  town  very 
often,  but  I’d  like  to  have  you  and  Carl  see 
my  apartment.  Come  in  to  dinner  and  the 
theatre,  if  there’s  anybody  you  could  leave 
with  the  children.” 

“I’d  love  it,”  said  Crystal  simply.  “We 
haven’t  been  to  the  theatre  in  five  years. 
Even  when  we  can  afford  it,  Carl  always 
has  some  outside  work  to  do  on  one  of  his 
books,  or  the  children  aren’t  well,  or  some¬ 
thing  happ>ens.  When  do  you  want  us?” 

“Whenever  you  can  come.” 

“There’s  a  nurse  who  looks  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  our  town,”  said  Crystal,  “if  one 
can  get  on  her  date  book.  I’ll  have  Carl 
call  her  up.  I  think  it  would  take  two  or 
three  years  off  my  shoulders  just  to  leave 
them  on  somebody’s  hands  for  an  evening. 
They’re  nice,  but  they’re  enough.  And 
I  can  still  make  myself  look  well  enough  to 
do  you  credit,  at  any  rate,  if  I  have  time  to 
repair  the  wreckage.” 

“Then  we’ll  do  it,”  Dilling  decided, 
“whenever  the  nurse  has  an  evening  to 
spare.  We’ll  make  Carl  take  a  day  off 
frona  his  text-book.”  , 

So  they  had  it  settled  when  McCalman 
came  down-stairs  triumphant.  He  had 
quieted  the  disturbance,  though  at  some 
cost  to  his  nerves;  his  hands  were  trembling 
as  he  refilled  his  pipe. 

‘T.ittle  devils,”  he  grunted.  “But  I  like 
’em.  We’ll  have  a  houseful  some  day,  eh. 
Crystal?” 

Dilling  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  do 
what  was  right,  and  he  had  some 
doubts  as  he  went  home  that  evening  if  it 
would  be  well  to  flaunt  his  prosperity  in 
their  faces.  Common  sense,  however,  ar¬ 
gued  that  he  wasn’t  flaunting  anything  in 


their  faces;  they  were  old  friends  who  would 
naturally  want  to  see  how  he  lived,  to  whom 
he  was  under  an  obligation  of  hospitality; 
moreover,  an  evening  of  amusement  would 
do  them  both  good.  They  were  old 
enough  to  endure  the  spectacle  of  a  prosper¬ 
ous  friend  without  too  much  envy. 

And  Crystal  rose  to  the  occasion.  When 
they  appeared  at  his  apartment  on  the  ap¬ 
pointed  evening,  she  looked  a  good  seven 
years  younger  than  the  overworked  house¬ 
wife  he  had  seen  in  the  Jersey  suburb. 
Dilling  understood  that  she  had  rouged  with 
remarkable  skill;  he  surmised, moreover,  that 
she  had  done  still  more  remarkable  things 
with  her  evening  gown.  Beyond  doubt  it 
was  a  resf>ectable  antiquity  retouched  and 
made  over,  but  it  looked  convincing  to  any 
masculine  observer.  Nothing  could  conceal 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  little  too  thin,  but 
that  was  not  an  irrevocable  disaster;  and 
for  this  evening  she  had  recovered  a  good 
deal  of  her  old-time  gaiety. 

Her  delighted  gasp  at  his  perfectly  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  was  flattering  enough, 
even  though  she  could  not  simulate  a 
plausible  interest  in  the  maps  and  old  books 
that  would  have  delighted  one  of  the  curious 
individuals  who  followed  Dilling’s  hobby. 
Over  his  baby-grand  piano  she  hovered  long 
enough  for  him  to  recall  the  battered  up¬ 
right  that  stood  in  their  living-room,  and  ' 
turned  away  with  obvious  reluctance. 

“I’d  like  to  try  it,  Roger;  but  I’m  afraid 
you  remember  the  way  I  used  to  play  in 
college.  You  couldn’t  stand  the  shock. 
No,  I  haven’t  touched  my  own  in  years;  but 
the  children  use  it  for  their  lessons.  Good 
Heavens,  what  an  apartment!  And  the  first 
really  respectable  kitchenette  I’ve  ever  seen. 
Do  you  do  your  own  cooking?” 

“I  employ  an  invaluable  Jap.  He  could 
get  us  up  an  excellent  dinner,  but  I  thought 
you’d  rather  go  somewhere  and  dance.” 

“Good  Lord,  yes.  Crystal,”  said  McCal¬ 
man.  “You’d  love  it.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber,  Roger,  that  I  don’t  dance.” 

“I  remember  you  didn’t  in  college;  but 
when  all  the  new  steps  came  in - ” 

“I  was  too  busy  by  that  time.  But 
Crystal  hasn’t  forgotten.” 

Dilling  took  them  to  the  best  hotel  din¬ 
ing-room  in  town,  which  also  maintained 
the  best  dancing  orchestra  in  town;  and 
after  a  course  or  two  he  took  Crystal  out  on 
the  floor.  There  was  an  awkward  interval 
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while  they  tried  to  get  in  step,  but  presently 
they  found  the  rhythm  and  floated  away  in 
an  easy  harmony  of  movement  that  put  the 
other  dancers  to  shame. 

“The  same  old  Crystal,”  said  Billing. 
“Nobody  ever  waltzed  like  you.  I’m  sur¬ 
prised  that  you  didn’t  make  Roger  learn.” 

“I  do  my  dancing  with  a  vacuum-cleaner. 
And  Roger  doesn’t  know  what  he’s  miss¬ 
ing — he’s  always  too  busy.” 

Yet  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  this  evening 
of  unaccustomed  hilarity  as  much  as  Crys¬ 
tal — more  than  Crystal,  Billing  surmised  as 
they  strolled  out  through  the  hotel  lobby; 
for  he  conjectured  that  the  gown  which  ap¬ 
peared  so  distinguished  to  him  was,  amid 
the  expensive  and  jeweled  toilettes  around 
them,  rather  unsatisfactory  to  its  wearer. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  wrong,  after  all. 
They  moved  in  different  worlds,  and  the 
mere  accident  of  ancient  association 
couldn’t  bridge  the  gulf.  He  sat  in  vague 
depression  through  the  rippling  musical 
comedy  that  so  amused  them,  and  was  al¬ 
most  relieved  when  McCalman  peered  at 
his  watch  in  the  half  light,  ten  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  final  curtain,  and  said  that  they’d 
have  to  leave  now  if  they  expected  to  catch 
the  11:02.  Billing  loyally  helped  them 
trample  on  the  feet  of  the  unfortunates  who 
sat  between  them  and  the  aisle,  and  found  a 
ta.xi  for  them  outside.  He  would  have 
taken  them  to  their  ferry,  but  Crystal 
refused. 

“I  won’t  take  you  a  mile  out  of  the  way 
when  you’re  within  three  blocks  of  your 
apartment.  Besides,  it  would  never  do  to 
watch  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cinderella  start  home 
from  the  ball.” 

And  as  he  strolled  back  to  his  apartment 
after  watching  their  taxi  around  the  corner 
he  concluded  that  she  was  right.  The 
accidents  which  had  sent  him  into  textiles 
and  McCalman  into  ethnology  had  raised  a 
barrier  that  could  not  be  broken  down  by 
memories  of  the  age  when  any  endurable 
companion  seemed  a  lifelong  friend.  They 
were  pleasant  enough,  and  he  could  easily 
grow  to  like  Crystal  as  well  as  ever;  but 
there  was  no  use  trying.  Probably  he 
wouldn’t  see  them  again. 

But  he  did.  Before  the  winter  was  over 
Billing  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
spending  every  other  Sunday  at  the  cottage 
in  Jersey.  Two  or  three  times  he  tried  to 
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reciprocate  their  hospitality,  but  Crystal 
put  him  off  with  explanations  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  engaging  the  nurse.  It  took  no 
great  ingenuity  to  surmise  that  the  difficulty 
was  in  finding  the  five  dollars  which  was  the 
nurse’s  charge  for  an  evening;  nor  was  it  hard 
for  him  to  guess  the  real  reason — perhaps 
they  didn’t  fully  realize  it  themselves — 
that  made  them  so  eager  to  renew  the  an¬ 
cient  friendship.  Billing  was  a  living  re¬ 
minder  of  their  brilliant  past.  Ten  years 
ago  it  had  been  something  of  a  privilege  to 
be  seen  strolling  across  the  campus  with 
McCalman,  and  appearance  at  a  theatre  or 
a  dance  with  Crystal  Morey  implied  a  tri¬ 
umph  over  half  a  dozen  competitors. 
Their  neighbors  in  Jersey  knew  them  only 
as  an  overworked,  poorly  dressed  and  alto¬ 
gether  undistinguished  couple;  but  he  had 

known  them  when - 

Well,  if  he  could  contribute  nothing  more 
to  their  welfare,  he  could  at  least  give  them 
the  small  satisfaction  of  his  company  and 
his  memories.  And  when  spring  came,  he 
could  do  more.  He  brought  his  car  out  of 
storage,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  drive 
with  the  whole  family  through  the  Jersey 
hills  became  a  fortnightly  fixture.  In  his 
way,  he  supposed,  he  was  doing  a  good  deal 
for  them;  but  they  were  doing  something 
for  him  too.  His  Japanese  boy  was  a 
good  cook,  but  Crystal’s  suppers  were 
positively  Napoleonic.  The  children  be 
was  honestly  growing  to  like,  though  he  was 
still  a  little  afraid  of  them.  McCalman 
could  have  interested  him,  he  imagined,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  desperately  concentrated 
on  the  success  which  was  always  just  a  little 
way  ahead;  and  before  long  it  had  been 
tacitly  understood  that  McCalman  would 
linger  in  the  living-room  for  a  single  pipe 
after  dinner  and  then  withdraw  to  the  upper 
chamber  that  was  called  the  study,  and 
used — except  for  the  corner  occupied  by 
McCalman 's  desk — as  a  junk-room.  Here 
he  worked  on  the  manuscript  of  his  text¬ 
book  while  Billing  wiped  the  dishes  for 
Crystal,  and  played  for  her  on  the  piano 
that  was  so  infernally  out  of  tune,  and 
talked  to  her,  alone,  until  McCalman  was 
summoned  down-stairs  to  bid  him  good-by 
when  he  hurried  out  to  catch  the  10:57 
back  to  town. 

Spring  was  wearing  on  into  sumn»er  be¬ 
fore  Billing  would  acknowledge,  even  to 
himself,  that  the  real  attraction  that  drew 
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him  back  each  fortnight  to  the  household  in 
Jersey  was  those  evenings  with  Crystal. 

He  had  come  to  know  her  amazingly  well 
in  those  talks,  and  silences,  before  the  fire¬ 
place;  better  than  he  had  ever  known  her  in 
the  university  when  they  were  only  high- 
spirited.  empty-headed  children;  better,  he 
sometimes  thought,  than  her  husband  knew 
her.  For  if  he  knew  her,  and  appreciated 
her,  as  Billing  had  come  to  do,  no  text¬ 
book  would  ever  take  him  away  from  her. 
And  at  other  times  Billing  felt  that  he 
didn’t  know  her  at  all.  Crystal  the  woman 
he  knew;  he  was  beginning  to  feel  that  he 
was  the  only  one  who  knew  her  or  had  ever 
known  her;  in  a  sense  he  was  helping  to 
create  that  woman,  giving  her  something 
that  her  husband  was  too  busy  to  give; 
something.  Billing  liked  to  think,  that  her 
husband  wouldn’t  know  how  to  give. 

But  there  was  another  Crystal — Crystal 
the  wife  and  mother;  the  Crystal  who  was 
jMirt  of  an  overstrained  household  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  against  malignant 
destiny.  That  Crystal  broke  out  often 
enough  into  spurts  of  temper  directed 
against  McCalman,  against  the  children, 
against  Billing  himself;  for  after  his  first 
two  or  three  visits  they  made  no  effort  to 
keep  up  in  his  presence  their  hard-won  self- 
control.  Billing  didn’t  mind  her  temper; 
but  he  was  puzzled,  and  baffled  as  well,  by 
the  unaccountable  emergence,  now  and 
then,  of  this  Crystal  whom  he  didn’t  know, 
and  whom  a  man  who  had  never  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long,  desperate  and  apparently 
interminable  struggle  with  poverty  could 
never  understand. 

One  evening  McCalman  knocked  out  the 
ashes  from  his  after-dinner  pipe  as  they  sat 
in  the  living-room  and  absently  reached  for 
his  watch.  But  the  watch  wasn’t  there. 

“I  forgot,”  he  laughed  nervously.  “I 
left  it  at  the  jeweler’s  to  be  repaired.” 

“Repaired  is  good,”  said  Crystal.  Bill¬ 
ing,  fascinated,  watched  McCalman’s  prom¬ 
inent  Adam’s  apple  sliding  rapidly  up  and 
down. 

“I  don’t  see,”  McCalman  presently 
gfrowled,  “why  you  have  to  advertise  our 
situation.” 

“Oh,  good  Heavens,  Carl!  Roger  has 
two  eyes;  he  can  see  it  without  being  told.” 

“Lrok  here,”  said  Billing  decisively, 
“Crystal’s  been  frank  with  me  and  I’ll  be 
frank  with  you.  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  money — 


four  or  five  hundred  thousand.  I  don’t 
spend  half  my  income.  If  you’re  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  trouble,  while  you’re  getting  out 
this  book,  let  me  lend  you  a  couple  of  thou¬ 
sand.  I’ll  never  miss  it,  and  I’ve  heard 
enough  about  the  money  there  is  in  text¬ 
books  to  be  perfectly  sure  you’ll  have  no 
trouble  in  frying  it  back.” 

“No!”  they  said  in  unison,  and  then 
stared  at  each  other  as  if  each  was  rather 
amazed  at  the  other’s  ready  support. 
McCalman  undertook  to  elaborate  and 
soften  the  refusal. 

“You  see,  old  man,  we’ll  be  all  right 
after  the  first  of  the  month — ^pay-day.  It 
was  only  a  life-insurance  premium  that 
temporarily  put  us  under.  .  I  carry  a  good 
deal — too  much,  I  suppose,  considering  my 
salary;  but  the  house  is  mortgaged  so 
heavily  that  the  insurance  is  pretty  nearly 
all  that  would  be  left  for  Crystal  and  the 
kids.  Much  obliged,  but  we  can’t  do  it.” 

“You  ought  to  do  it,”  said  Billing 
sharply.  “Crystal  works  too  hard.  So  do 
you,  for  that  matter.” 

“I  can  stand  it,”  McCalman  asserted  with 
a  valiant  smile.  “I  know  it’s  hard  on 
Crystal;  but  she’s  a  good  soldier.” 

“She  shouldn’t  have  to  stand  it,”  Billing 
declared.  “Won’t  you  take  a  little,  for 
three  months,  or  six  months,  or  whatever 
time  you  may  need?”  He  wondered,  and 
despi^  himself  for  wondering,  if  the  real 
ground  of  their  reluctance  might  not  be  a 
^irinking  from  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  of  dependence  on  one  whom  they 
had  once  so  far  surp)assed. 

“No,”  said  Crystal,  smiling  faintly. 
“Thanks,  Roger,  but  we  owe  too  much 
money  already.”  And  that  smile  set 
Billing’s  heart  thumping  furiously,  for  he 
thought  he  could  see  in  it  her  admission  that 
she  had  her  own  reason  for  refusing. 

SO  PRESENTLY  McCalman  went  up  to 
his  work,  and  Billing  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and 
settled  down  into  lazy  silence.  Crystal  went 
over  to  the  piano,  struck  a  chord  or  two, 
and  rose  sharply,  her  nerves  set  on  edge  by 
the  discords  of  the  untuned  keys.  She  strode 
up  and  down  the  room,  the  long  loose 
pomted  sleeve  of  her  dull  green  negligee — 
an  old  and  tattered  garment  that  still  had  a 
good  deal  of  distinction — swishing  beside 
her  as  she  walked.  In  a  moment  she  had 
mastered  herself  and  sunk  into  the  shabby 
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brocaded  armchair  with  the  broken  springs 
where  she  usually  sat  in  the  evenings;  only 
the  swinging  of  her  slippered  foot  showed 
that  the  storm  had  not  yet  died  down. 

“You’re  a  brave  little  girl,”  said  Billing 
in  a  voice  that,  to  his  surprise,  cracked  and 
almost  died  in  his  throat. 

Crystal’s  fingers  clenched,  relaxed, 
clenched  again. 

“A  good  soldier,  Carl  called  me.  And 
enlisted  for  a  long  war,  it  seems.  My 
grandfather  fought  in  the  Union  army.  I 
remember  the  war  stories  he  used  to  tell  us 
when  we  were  kids.  He  enlisted  at  the  first 
call — for  three  months.  Everybody  thought 
three  months  was  a  joke — they’d  be  in 
Richmond  in  six  weeks.  And  he  fought 
clear  through  to  Appomattox.  It  seems  to 
run  in  the  family.” 

“But  you’ll  have  your  Appomattox  some 
day.” 

“Perhaps.  You  haven’t  seen  one  thing 
after  ano^er  come  to  nothing  for  ten  years. 
Carl’s  clever,  of  course — brilliant,  in  a  way. 
But  he  doesn’t  seem  able  to  do  anything 
with  it.  He’s  obsessed  with  this  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  somewhere,  and  we’re  sacrificing 
our  lives  to  it,  year  by  year.  It’s  fright¬ 
fully  hard  on  him,  of  course;  but  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  success  and  money  really  mean 
much  to  him  any  more;  if  he  hasn’t  forgot¬ 
ten  what  to  do  with  them;  if  he  isn’t  just 
fighting  blindly.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I 
am.” 

“I  shouldn’t  say  that  he’s  fighting  blindly. 
He’s  devoted  to  you  and  the  children.” 

“He  thinks  he  is.  What  does  he  know 
about  the  children?  I  know  less  than  I 
should,  because  I’m  always  cooking  or  sew¬ 
ing  or  cleaning  house,  but  he  sees  less  of 
them  than  I  do.  That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  I  sometimes  think  it  costs  too  much. 
He  thinks  he  cares  for  me.  He  doesn’t 
know  me;  I  don’t  know  myself.  Some¬ 
times  I  wonder  if  I  really  have  any  per¬ 
sonality  any  more;  if  I’m  not  just  part  of  a 
machine,  an  overloaded  machine.  If  I 
have  a  personality,  Carl  doesn’t  know  it. 
When  he  thinks  of  me  as  a  person  at  all, 
he  thinks  of  the  girl  he  married  ten  years 
ago.  Whatever  I  am.  I’m  not  that. 

“And  what’s  it  for?  What’s  it  for? 
Suppx)se  this  text-book  does  make  money — 
all  the  money  we  hope  for.  That’s  sup>- 
{X>sing  a  good  deal,  but  if  it  does —  We  can 
p>ay  for  the  house,  and  buy  a  car,  and  be 
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sure  the  children  will  go  to  good  schools. 
And  what  else?  We’ll  have  forgotten  just 
what  it  was  all  about.  We  won’t  know 
each  other;  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  us  to 
know.  I’d  hardly  know  how  to  act  if  Carl 
spent  his  evenings  down  here  instead  of  in 
the  study.  I’ve  forgotten  who  he  is,  and  he 
doesn’t  know  who  I  am.  But  what  of 
that?  I  could  buy  a  fur  coat  and  shift  the 
housework  to  a  couple  of  maids,  and  have 
six  more  children  to  please  Carl.” 

After  a  long  silence  Billing  said  help>- 
lessly: 

“I  wish  I  could  do  something.” 

“But  you  can’t.  Nobody  could  do  any¬ 
thing  but  ourselves,  and  I’m  not  sure  that 
even  we  could.  I’ve  wanted  to,  sometimes. 
We  could  take  a  cheap  flat  somewhere  near 
the  Museum;  walk-up,  if  need  be;  five  rooms 
would  be  enough.  The  children  would  nm 
wild,  you’re  going  to  say;  but  they  wouldn’t. 
I  could  take  care  of  a  place  like  that  with  an 
hour’s  work  a  day,  and  give  the  children  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I’d  be  willing  to  answer 
for  them.  Carl  could  drop  some  of  his  life 
insurance;  if  anything  happ>ened  to  him, 
half  what  he  carries  would  keep  us  going 
while  I  learned  to  be  a  really  good  sten¬ 
ographer,  and  if  I  couldn’t  make  myself  a 
better  secretary  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
women  in  the  business —  But  p)erhap>s  it’s 
too  late.  We’ve  gcrne  into  this  thing,  en¬ 
listed  for  the  war;  and  I  sup)px>se  it’s  no 
time  to  restate  our  war  aims.  We’re  in  it, 
and  we’ll  have  to  see  it  through — but 
what’s  it  for?” 

Billing  had  nothing  to  say;  his  thoughts 
were  a  tumultuous  churning  confusion,  and 
he  dared  not  inspect  his  emotions.  Crystal 
rose  suddenly  a  moment  later. 

“I  wish  you’d  go.  !■ — I’m  going  to  cry. 
And  I  can’t  do  it  up>-stairs;  I’d  disturb  Carl. 
No — please  go.” 

Because  it  seemed  the  only  thing  he 
could  do  for  her.  Billing  went.  His  own 
hands  were  trembling  as  he  lit  his  cigar  in 
the  smoker  of  the  city-bound  train,  and  his 
agitation  mounted  steadily  on  the  way  back 
to  his  apartment.  As  the  door  clo^  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  switched  on  the  lights  and 
glowered  at  the  furnishings  that  he  had 
selected,  piece  by  piece,  with  loving  care. 
The  furniture,  the  rugs,  the  pictures,  the 
lamp)s — extraordinary  how  hard  it  was  to 
find  lamps  that  were  not  an  offense  to  the 
eye,  but  he  had  found  them.  The  price  of 
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any  one  of  them  would  give  Crystal  a  week 
of  rest  at  Atlantic  City.  The  price  of  his 
little  Bokhara  rug  would  dress  her  richly  for 
a  year.  “What’s  it  for?”  he  demanded 
helplessly.  “^Tiat’s  it  for?” 

He  was  walking  up  the  Avenue  the  next 
afternoon,  reflecting  that  some  of  the 
merits  of  a  perfect  June  day  are  reserved 
for  the  private  edification  of  New  York 
City.  The  town  was  blooming  as  only  New 
York  could  bloom  in  the  short  interval  be¬ 
tween  raw  winter  and  stifling  heat.  It  was 
a  wonderful  day,  and  Billing  responded  to 
it,  if  somewhat  late. 

He  had  spent  three  hours  at  the  auction  of 
a  famous  collection,  waiting  for  his  chance 
at  a  single  item — Van  Diercks’s  map  of 
Nieuw  Amsterdam  in  1652.  The  bidding 
was  brisk,  but  Billing  rais^  regularly  in  his 
turn  until  all  the  others  had  dropped  out 
but  McNair,  the  dealer.  Billing  bid  thirty- 
three  hundred;  McNair  made  it  thirty-five. 
Billing  raised  his  offer  by  a  hundred; 
McNair  went  a  hundred  higW;  Billing  bid 
thirty-eight  hundred. 

“Four  thousand,”  said  McNair.  And 
Billing,  hesitating,  finally  let  him  have  it. 

As  he  walked  up  the  Avenue  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  had  been  a  pusil¬ 
lanimous  act.  He  was  getting  too  cau¬ 
tious — too  fat  and  contented.  Contented! 
He  was  tremendously  discontented,  but  he 
was  doing  nothing  to  better  himself.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  sold  out  his  textile  holdings 
and  determined  to  make  himself  perfectly 
secure  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Bespite  the 
temptations  of  a  wildly  distorted  security 
nmrket,  he  had  invested  with  extreme  care; 
he  had  preferred  seven  per  cent,  with  com¬ 
plete  safety  to  nine  p)er  cent,  with  the  barest 
shade  of  doubt.  And  what  was  it  for? 
Last  year  he  had  saved  ten  thousand  dollars 
above  his  liberal  personal  exp)enditures  and 
his  income  tax.  He  was  fattening,  soften¬ 
ing,  disintegrating.  He  did  nothing  but 
follow  this  absurd  antiquarian  hobby,  and 
he  could  not  even  do  that  with  courage  and 
tenacity.  He  had  let  another  man  have 
something  which  he  wanted  badly  because 
he  was  ^raid  to  pay  the  price — and  no 
ruinous  price  at  that. 

McNair’s  shop  was  only  a  block  ahead. 
Billing  turned  into  it  and  hunted  out  the 
dealer,  whom  he  had  known  for  years  as 
antagonist  or  collaborator  at  auction  sales. 


“I’ve  changed  my  mind,”  said  Billing 
abruptly.  “I’ll  give  you  five  thousand  for 
that  map.” 

“If  I’d  bought  it  for  myself,”  said  Mc¬ 
Nair,  “you  could  have  it.  But  I  was  acting 
as  an  agent.” 

“Then  tell  your  princi{)al  I’ll  give  him 
five  thousand.” 

“I  might  as  well  tell  you  that  he  won’t 
seU.” 

“Won’t  he?”  said  Billing.  “I  suppose 
it’s  out  of  order,  but  I  wish  you’d  tell  me 
who  he  is.  Maybe  I  could  persuade  him, 
if  you  can’t.” 

“Since  it’s  you,”  McNair  conceded,  “I’ll 
tell  you.  But  you  won’t  persuade  him. 

I  bought  it  for  the  Butch  Minister,  and  it 
went  to  Washington  by  special  messenger 
an  hour  ago.  I  understand  he  wants  to 
give  it  to  the  Amsterdam  Historical 
Society.” 

“My  chance  doesn’t  look  very  bright,” 
Billing  admitted.  “But  I’ll  try  him,  any¬ 
how.  I  want  that  map.” 

He  strolled  out  into  the  Avenue,  with  an 
obscure  feeling  that  his  life  had  come  to  a 
turning-point.  He  had  had  enough  of 
playing  safe,  of  slowly  letting  himself  sub¬ 
side  into  well-fed  aj>athy.  Hereafter  he 
intended  to  get  what  he  wanted,  even  if  the 
opposition  seemed  insurmountable.  At  the 
steps  of  his  club  he  paused  a  moment,  then 
went  briskly  in  and  to  a  telephone  booth, 
where  he  called  his  Jap>anese  boy  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  pack  a  bag  for  a  trip  to 
Washington. 

Then  back  to  a  lounging-chair  in  the 
window.  For  a  few  moments  he  watched 
the  passers-by;  women  in  limousines,  wo¬ 
men  walking;  beautiful  women,  a  few  of 
them;  smart  women,  most  of  them;  richly 
dressed  women,  at  -this  hour  nearly  all. 
And  he  hated  these  women  with  their  inso¬ 
lent  fat  faces,  their  over-jeweled  fingers, 
their  smug  certainty  that  b^use  men  were 
pleased  to  buy  soft  and  costly  fabrics  to 
clothe  their  corpulent  bodies  they  had  been 
raised  above  their  humbler  sisters,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Not  one  of 
them  was  fit  to  wipe  the  dishes  that  Crystal 
washed — Crystal  with  her  patched  bunga¬ 
low  apron  over  the  tattered  green  negligee 
Coming  up  the  Avenue  he  had  passed  win¬ 
dow  after  window  decked  with  expensive 
gowns,  coats,  hats,  undergarments.  He 
would  like  to  buy  the  contents  of  every 
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window  on  the  Avenue  and  give  it  all  to 
Crystal. 

He  was  recalled  to  a  more  practical  state 
of  mind  by  the  reflection  that  even  ten 
thousand  dollars  wouldn’t  go  very  far  in 
those  windows.  He  was  a  fool.  But  he 
wanted  to  see  Crystal.  And  perhaps  he 
could  see  her^ — with  her  husband,  of  course. 
Crystal  must  see  this  day  in  town.  She 
might  get  the  nurse  to  stay  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  while  she  came  in,  and  McCalman 
joined  them  somewhere  for  dinner. 

Dilling  called  her  on  the  telephone, 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  with  some 
repetition  a  scheme  so  out  of  keeping  with 
Crystal’s  routine,  ahd  then  felt  his  heart 
jump  into  his  mouth  as  she  said: 

“Oh,  Roger!  I’d  love  it.  But  Carl  isn’t 
in  town.  The  Museum  sent  him  to  Wash¬ 
ington  this  morning  on  business.’’. 

“Well?”  said  Dilling.  “I  don’t  want  to 
see  Carl;  I  want  to  see  you.  Get  hold  of 
this  nurse.  Come  in  for  dinner,  if  you  will, 
and  I’ll  drive  you  back  in  the  car.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  do  that,  come  in  for  tea  and 
I’ll  send  you  home  with  the  commuters.” 

“I’ll  do  that,”  she  said.  “Look  for  me  on 
the  3^0.” 

From  the  long  dim  cavern  of  the  ferry- 
house  a  stream  of  travelers  poured  out 
into  the  sunlight  where  Dilling  waited  be¬ 
side  his  taxi;  travelers  in  desperate  haste, 
who  flitted  past  him  and  away  on  their  own 
quests  in  tower-topped  Manhattan.  And 
this,  he  thought,  was  life;  they  come,  they 
pass,  each  preoccupied,  intent  on  his  own 
supremely  important  errand  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  his  neighbor;  and  he,  Roger 
Dilling,  standing  aside  and  looking  idly  on. 
Then,  out  of  the  hastening  throng,  the  one 
face  he  had  been  waiting  for,  blotting  the 
others  out  of  his  vision.  Crystal  came  to 
him  eagerly,  smiling;  and  her  thin  calloused 
hands  were  quivering  as  his  plump  hands 
closed  around  them. 

“I  take  it  you  got  the  nurse,”  he  said  as 
he  helped  her  into  the  taxi. 

“I  didn’t;  but  I  managed  to  get  the  chil¬ 
dren  invited  to  supper  next  door.  1  had  to 
operate  on  a  fictitious  aunt  to  do  even  that, 
and  I’ll  have  to  catch  the  seven-ten  back. 
But  wasn’t  it  luck?  And  I’d  just  finished 
some  terribly  needed  repairs  on  this  suit, 
too.” 

Dilling  would  never  have  known  it. 
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Her  tan  sports  suit,  and  the  tan  straw  hat 
that  nestled  around  her  brown  hair  like  a 
helmet,  seemed  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
clothing  he  had  ever  seen. 

“That’s  a  pretty  suit,”  he  said. 

“It’s  a  miracle  of  impudence.  If  you 
were  a  woman,  you’d  appreciate  the  courage 
it  took  to  make  it  over  instead  of  throwing 
it  into  the  rag-bag.” 

“Well,  let’s  forget  our  troubles,”  he  coun¬ 
seled.  And  they  did  forget  them — forgot 
them  at  tea  at  the  Claremont,  where  the 
long  glassed-in  veranda  restaurant  was 
almost  empty,  so  that  they  had  the  table  of 
their  choice,  set  off  in  a  corner  behind  a 
screen  of  palms,  where  they  could  look 
down  on  the  long  marching  column  of 
motors  on  Riverside  Drive,  and  the  gray 
glassy  river,  dimmed  by  a  gray  veil  of  haze. 
Beyond  that,  faint  through  the  mist,  the 
cliffs  of  Jersey. 

“To  think,”  said  Crystal  an  hour  or  so 
later,  waving  a  hand  toward  the  distant 
Palisades,  “that  I  live  over  there  behind 
those  hills.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible.  I 
ought  to  live  on  this  island,  where  I  can  sit 
behind  a  teacup  and  watch  the  traflic  go 
past.  You  think  that’s  childish,  don’t 
you?” 

Dilling  regarded  her,  rather  somberly, 
from  behind  his  big  cigar.  She  had  been 
gayer  this  afternoon  than  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  He  knew  her  well  enough  to  divine 
behind  that  gaiety  a  terrible  weariness, 
and  to  see  in  her  vivacity  a  reaction  of  over¬ 
strained  nerves  that  didn’t  dare  settle  down 
and  find  out  how  tired  they  were.  He 
couldn’t  stand  it. 

“It’s  too  much.  Crystal,”  he  said  sharply. 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  so  bad  just  now.  Carl’s 
away;  that  makes  it  easier — for  him,  too.” 

“But  he’ll  come  back.  It  hurts  me. 
Crystal,  to  see  you  killing  yourself,  when 
I’d  like  to  give  you — everything.  Oh,  you 
know  it;  you  must  have  seen  it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Crystal  softly,  catching  her 
breath.  “I’ve  seen  it.” 

“I — I  want  to  take  you  away.  It  isn’t 
right.  You’re  throwing  your  youth  away. 
Ajad  you’re  getting  noting  out  of  it;  you 
don’t  care  for  him  any  more.  Fd  like  to 
give  you  rest,  and  luxury,  and  all  the  beauti¬ 
ful  clothes  in  the  world.  I’d  like  to  pamper 
you.  You  need  it.  And  I  like  your  chil¬ 
dren;  I’d  love  to  make  things  smooth  for 
them. 
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“That’s  all  put  wrong-end  first,  I  sup¬ 
pose;  but  it  happens  that  that  side  of  it  is 
what  I  think  of  when  I  see  you  so  tired. 
There’s  more  to  it  than  that.  I  want  you — 
worse  than  I’ll  ever  want  anything  else  in 
the  world.  I’m  going  to  tell  you  about 
that,  too,  some  time;  but  not  now.  I  won’t 
tell  you  that  behind  Carl’s  back.  But  you 
know  it’s  there,  and  we  might  as  well  come 
out  in  the  open  and  look  it  over.  We  can’t 
go  on  any  longer  this  way.’’ 

“I  suppose  not,’’  she  said  dully.  “Of 
course,  to  me  this  was  only  one  more  strain 
added  to  something  that  was  already  nearly 
unendurable.  I’ve  thought  for  years  it 
couldn’t  go  on  much  longer,  but  it  always 
has.  Six  months  ago,  if  anybody  had  asked 
me  what  I  wanted.  I’d  have  said  I  only 
wanted  to  rest.  Just  to  go  away  from  every¬ 
body — except  people  who  would  wait  on  me; 
to  forget  all  about  p)ersonalities  and  emo¬ 
tions,  and  sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  Things  like  that  don’t  happen,  of 
course.  Not  till  you  die.  And  I  can’t  af¬ 
ford  to  die  while  the  children  are  little.’’ 

“I  could  give  you  rest,’’  said  Dilling. 
“I’d  be  willing  to  keep  out  of  your  way,  if  I 
could  do  that.  Forget  me  and  the  other 
personalities,  if  you  want  to.’’ 

“But  I  couldn’t,  Roger.  I  used  to  think 
that  if  anything  happ)ened  to  Carl — or  if  we 
got  too  much  for  each  other  and  broke  apart — 
that  I  was  through.  No  second  tries — 
once  was  enough.  But  you’ve  changed  that.’’ 

“Crystal!’’ 

She  met  his  eyes  bravely. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  everything  and  give 
nothing,’’  she  said.  “And  I  couldn’t,  even 
if  I  wanted  to.  But  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  can  take  anything.  You  see, 
there  are  two  Crystals.  One  of  them  works 
with  Carl,  and  the  other  one  talks  before  the 
fireplace,  and  lives,  with  you.  You’ve  made 
that  Crystal,  Roger;  she  belongs  to  you. 
But  I  don’t  know  which  one  of  them  is  the 
stronger.” 

“But  if  Carl’s  only  a  habit —  The  chil¬ 
dren  would  come  with  you,  of  course.” 

“But,  Roger,  I  can’t  quit.  Carl  called 
me  a  good  soldier,  and  I’ve  enlisted  for  the 
war.  For  better  or  worse.  I  don’t  believe 
in  marriage  as  a  sacrament,  or  anything 
like  that.  But  when  you’ve  said  ‘for  better 
or  worse’  and  it  turns  out  worse  through 
nobody’s  fault  especially,  you  can’t  very 
well  chuck  it.  It  .isn’t  done,” 


“That  isn’t  the  point.  You’re  with  Carl 
when  you  ought  to  be  with  me.” 

“But  it  is  the  point,  this  quitting  under 
fire;  quitting  something  hard  for  something 
easy.  If  Carl  had  as  much  money  as  you 
I’d  go  away  with  you  this  afternoon - ” 

Dilling  thought  he  was  only  knocking  his 
cigar  ash  into  a  teacup.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  knocked  the  cup  and  saucer  on  the 
floor;  but  neither  of  them  noticed,  and  a 
waiter  who  heard  the  crash  peered  around 
the  palms,  saw  Dilling  scowling  at  his 
cigar,  and  Crystal’s  hands  twisting  rest¬ 
lessly,  and  tiptoed  away. 

“But  I  can’t  desert  the  colors.  I’ve 
enlisted  for  the  war,  and  I  can’t — make  a 
separate  p)eace.” 

“It  isn’t  your  war,”  said  Dilling.  “You’ve 
said  that  you  could  live  comfortably  if 
Carl  hadn’t  got  this  mad  obsession  to  get 
ahead.  What’s  it  for?  He’s  let  you  in  for 
it,  and  he’s  forgotten,  himself,  just  why 
you’re  both  pounding  the  treadmill.  As  a 
matter  of  brutal  fact,  he’d  get  along  better 
without  you.  He’d  miss  you,  of  course; 
but  that  would  be  chiefly  habit.  He’d 
have  nobody  to  swear  at.  But  before  long 
he  wouldn’t  be  swearing.  He  could  live 
comfortably,  alone,  on  his  salary.  He’d 
rest.  Knowing  Carl,  I  wouldn’t  say  that  he 
would  look  the  thing  over,  six  months 
from  now,  and  say  it  was  the  luckiest  thing 
that  ever  happened  Jo  him;  he’d  think  it 
was  his  duty  to  be  outraged  and  to  keep  on 
missing  you.  But  that  would  be  largely 
imagination.  He  could  work  twelve  hours 
a  day  and  sleep  the  other  twelve,  instead  of 
working  nine,  sleeping  five,  and  worrying 
ten  as  he  does  now.  If  you  cared  for  each 
other  there’d  be  some  point  in  this  frantic 
struggle,  perhaps.  But  you  don’t  care 
for  him,  and  if  he  cares  for  you  it’s  mainly 
vanity  and  habit.” 

“But  he  wouldn’t  quit  me.  Especially 
not  for  somebody  who  could  give  him 
things  I  can’t.” 

“That’s  a  point  of  honor.  Or,  in  other 
words,  a  matter  of  tradition.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  not  quitting  is  an  excellent  thing,  as  a 
tradition;  there  are  times  when  people 
shouldn’t  quit.  But  this  isn’t  one  of  them.” 

“Your  own  case  never  is  one  of  them.” 

“Maybe  not.  But  grant  that  Carl 
wouldn’t  quit  you.  What  does  he  do  for 
you  by  staying  with  you?  He  gives  you 
nothing;  you  give  him  nothing,  now.  I’ve 
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no  doubt  you  gave  each  other  some  wonder¬ 
ful  things,  at  the  beginning;  but  that’s 
dead  now.  It’s  a  casualty  of  this  war 
you’ve  enlisted  in.” 

“It  was  nice  when  we  started,”  Crystal 
mused.  “And  all  that  is  dead  now — except 
the  forms — the  husks.  But  what  would  we 
start  with,  Roger?  The  memory  that  I’d 
quit  something  hard  for  something  easy.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  easy,  in  a  sense.  I  could 
give  you  things — ease,  rest,  money;  but  the 
personal  relationship  wouldn’t  be  easy.  It 
never  is.  It  would  be  wonderful  and  glori¬ 
ous,  I  think;  but  not  easy.” 

“I  know  it.  And  still  I’d  like  to  try  it. 
I  don’t  know  you,  Roger.” 

“I  don’t  know  myself.  Maybe  there’s 
nothing  there,  really,  but  what  you’ve  made 
in  our  Sunday  evenings.  I’ve  been  a  spec¬ 
tator,  except  for  my  one  lucky  flier  that 
gave  me  the  chance  to  keep  on  being  a 
sjjectator.  But  I  can’t  be  a  spectator  any 
longer.  The  last  time  Carl  glowered  at  you 
and  whipped  one  of  his  sarcasms  around 
your  head  I  wanted  to  break  his  neck, 
if  I  see  that  again  I  will.” 

“Wait  till  you  and  I  start  wanting  to 
break  each  other’s  necks.” 

“But  that’s  one  of  the  advantages  of 
money.  If  you  and  I  got  in  a  neck-breaking 
mood  we  could  put  ourselves  ten  rooms 
apart  till  it  wore  off.” 

They  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  Crystal 
let  her  hands  rest  in  his  across  the  table. 

“I  said  I  didn’t  know  you,”  she  Ijegan 
presently,  “and  I  don’t.  But  I  know  you 
better  than  I  know  Carl.  I’ve  lost  him  just 
as  he’s  lost  me.  What  is  he  now?  An 
embodied  ambition  for  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Something  pushed  on  by  the  force  of 
inertia — does  inertia  push  people? — well, 
you  know  what  I  mean.  Hope  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  thing,  Roger;  it’s  ruined  more  peo¬ 
ple  than  despair.  No  matter  what  happens 
Carl  won’t  give  up;  and  that’s  all  I  can  see  in 
him  any  more — a  blind  determination.  I 
know  less  about  him  than  if  he  were  a 
stranger.  Even  strangers  you  can  guess  at 
by  their  tastes  and  characteristics.  He 
hasn’t  time  for  tastes  any  more.  He’s 
given  up  theaters  and  bridge,  and  th®  sea- 
stories  he  used  to  love;  he  reads  so  many 
l)ooks  on  ethnology  that  he  hasn’t  time  for 
fiction. 

“And  you  remember  hew  he  used  to  talk, 
in  college.  It  was  his  talk  that  got  me.  I 
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loved  him  when  he  talked.  Anybody 
would  have  loved  him  when  he  talked.  He 
hasn’t  talked  that  way  for  years.  He  comes 
nearer  doing  it  when  you’re  with  us  than  he 
ever  does  for  me.” 

“There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  in  it  for 
either  of  you,”  said  Dilling.  “Come  to  me, 
Crystal.  I  want  you.” 

“And  I  want  you.  One  of  me.  The  real 
one,  I  think.  But  then  when  you  come 
down  to  details,  and  ways  and  means,  it’s 
rather — unpleasant.  Even  if  we  could  talk 
it  over  with  Carl,  and  he  agreed  to  let  me 

go.” 

“It’s  easier  in  Jersey  than  in  New  York,” 
said  Dilling.  “You  have  a  reasonably 
large  assortment  of  grounds  for  divorce.  If 
Carl  will  give  you  up,  it  shouldn’t  be  so 
hard.  There’s  desertion,  and  non-sup¬ 
port - ” 

“But  desertion  takes  time.  And  I 
wouldn’t  insult  poor  old  Carl  by  saying  he 
doesn’t  support  me,  when  he  works  so  hard. 
Cruelty — I’ve  been  as  cruel  to  him  as  he’s 
been  to  me.  And  Carl’s  true  to  me — he’s 
too  busy  not  to  be  even  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  him.” 

“It  can  be  done,”  said  Dilling,  “if  he’ll 
agree  to  let  you  go.  I  suppose  almost  any 
grounds  will  do  if  a  suit  is  andefended. 
But  how  will  he  take  it?  Will  he  be — rea¬ 
sonable?” 

“I  don’t  know.  After  living  with  him  ten 
years,  I  don’t  know  even  that.  But  it 
seems  so  unfair  to  make  him  take  the  blame 
if  I  quit  him.  I’d  rather  pay  for  what  I 
want;  go — go  away  with  you  and  let  Carl 
divorce  me.  That  would  be  honest.” 

“Honest  but  inconvenient.  It  isn’t  much 
of  a  black  mark  any  more,  but  you’d  be 
better  off  without  it.  Carl  would  agree 
with  me  there,  I  think.” 

“Oh,  it’s  such  a  tangle,”  she  sighed.  “No 
wonder  p)eople  stay  married.  And  I  don’t 
know  yet  whether  he’d  be  willing  to  let  us 
have  our  way,  and  I’m  not  even  sure  yet 
that  I’m  willing.  For  it  would  be  running 
away — we  can’t  get  around  that.” 

“But  if  you  care  for  me - ” 

“If  I  didn’t  care  for  you  we  wouldn’t  be 
talking  about  it,”  said  Crystal.  “Oh,  I 
don’t  know  which  of  me  is  the  stronger — 
the  housework  machine  that  doesn’t  know 
how  to  stop,  or  the  woman  that  wants  to 
go  with  you.  Let  me  think  it  over.” 

“Ail  right.  Only  don’t  think  too  long. 
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For  we  can’t  keep  up  even  this  much  of  an 
understanding  behind  Carl’s  back.  When 
he  comes  back  from  W'ashington  we’ll  have 
to  tell  him — unless  you  decide  to  stay  with 
him.  And  if  you  do  that  I’ll  not  see  you 
any  more.” 

‘‘Oh,  Roger!  That  would  be  rather — 
devastating.” 

‘‘Of  course  it  would.  For  both  of  us. 
But  less  so  than  three  hours  of  talk  every 
Sunday  night,  pretending  that  nothing  had 
happiened.” 

‘‘He’ll  be  coming  back  from  Washington 
in  three  or  four  days,”  she  said.  “I’ll 
have  my  mind  made  up  then.  And  we’d 
better  not  meet  before  I  make  up  my  mind.” 

“I  suppose  not,”  he  agreed.  “And  if 
you  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  with  him 
we’d  better  not  meet  at  all.  Just  tell  me 
over  the  phone.  Yes,  I  know  that  will  be 
hard.  But  that’s  part  of  the  price  we’ll  pmy 
if  you  stick  to  him.  There’s  a  price  on 
everything,  you  know.” 

“I  know  it,”  she  said.  “And  it’s  rather 
awful  to  find  out  that  you’ve  been  caught 
with  something  you  don’t  want — on  the 
instalment  plan.  But  I  don’t  know.  You’d 
better  take  me  to  my  train.” 

They  drove  down-town  in  the  soft  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  their  hands  clasped  on  the 
seat  of  the  taxi  between  them.  At  the 
ferry  he  helped  her  out  and  lifted  his  hat. 
Crystal  looked  at  him  hesitantly. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  kiss  me — once?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“There  are  probably  a  dozen  people  on 
this  ferry  who  know  you.  No  use  starting 
anything  unless  we’re  going  to  finish  it.” 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  been  started,”  she  smiled 
sadly.  “Will  you  call  me  up  once  a  day?” 

“No  compromise,”  he  ^id.  “All  or 
nothing.  Think  it  over  and  you’ll  agree 
that’s  best.  I’ll  see  you  Sunday — Carl 
ought  to  be  home  on  Friday  at  the  latest. 
I’d  forgotten,  but  I  was  going  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to-night.  You’d  better  tell  me  where 
he’s  staying  so  I’ll  be  sure  not  to  run  into 
him.” 

i  “I  suppose  you’re  right,  but  it  seems 

foolish - ”  \ 

I  “Foolish?  Why  should  I  see  him?  He’s 

;  got  my  girl.” 

“She  is  your  girl — this  afternoon,”  said 
I  Crystal.  “I  hope  she’ll  be  your  girl  after 
[  next  Sunday — forever  and  ever.” 

I  “Amen,”  said  Billing  as  she  disappeared 
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into  the  long  dim  cavern.  He  was  rather 
depressed  at  the  promptitude  with  which 
its  darkness  swallowed  her. 

The  summer  that  was  only  beginning  to 
fill  New  York  with  a  friendly  warmth 
had  already  settled  down  in  sweltering  heat 
on  Washington.  Billing  found  that  he  was 
going  to  li  uncomfortable.  But  then  he 
would  be  uncomfortable  an\'way;  for  doubts 
and  fears  had  begun  to  gather  as  soon  as 
Crystal  passed  out  of  his  sight.  Away  from 
him,  in  the  surroundings  of  her  routine,  she 
would  find  a  thousand  arguments  for  staying 
with  Carl.  Everywhere  some  reminder  of  a 
long  battle  that  would  have  been  fought  in 
vain  if  she  went  to  Billing.  And  though  it 
seemed  to  him  the  sensible  thing  for  her  to 
accept  the  loss  of  those  ten  years  rather 
than  fling  other  decades  after  them  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  he  knew  that  the  force  of 
long  association  might  draw  her  the  othet 
way. 

He  went  to  the  Butch  Legation  in  some 
haste  to  get  his  business  over,  and  was  fur¬ 
ther  disheartened  at  finding  that  even  this 
trivial  matter,  which  had  come  to  seem  im¬ 
portant  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  new 
resolves,  could  not  be  promptly  finished  off. 
An  agreeable  young  secretary  told  him  that 
the  minister  was  away  at  a  university 
commencement,  where  he  was  receiving  an 
honorary  degree;  he  wouldn’t  return  until 
Friday.  Billing  decided  to  wait;  if  he  ran 
into  McCalman,  he  couldn’t  help  it;  he 
would  get  that  map  or  find  out  definitely 
that  he  couldn’t  get  it.  And  by  good  for¬ 
tune  he  didn’t  encounter  McCalman  in  the 
two  days  that  he  killed  laboriously,  at  the 
ball  p)ark  in  the  afternoon  and  at  Keith’s  in 
the  evening. 

Friday  found  him  once  more  at  the  lega¬ 
tion,  and  lucky  enough,  by  persistence,  to 
get  an  interview  with  the  minister.  Once 
face  to  face  with  the  man  who  had  what  he 
wanted,  his  arguments  suddenly  seemed 
strangely  empty.  This  calm,  pleasant, 
rather  bored  gentleman  was  obviously  not 
to  be  moved  by  offers  of  a  higher  price, 
though  Billing  put  his  offer  in  perfunc¬ 
torily. 

“But  my  dear  sir,”  said  the  minister, 
“you  know  the  value  of  Van  Biercks’s  map. 
It  is  a  sort  of  guide  to  the  whole  early  his¬ 
tory  of  New  York,  when  it  was  Butch. 
You  can  not  blame  me  if  I  want  this  relic  of 


‘‘Couldn't — ckop — me — out — now,”  McCalnuu 
guped.  “Too  late.  Here — give  me  tliat  gun.' 


tion  with  Holland,”  said  Dilling,  “after  all, 
it’s  a  map  of  New  York.  It  belongs  here.” 

TTie  minister  shrugged  his  shoulders 
without  emotion. 

“It  was  a  public  auction.  You  Ameri¬ 
cans  had  your  chance.  If  you  failed  to  take 
it,  I  don’t  see  why  I  should  give  up 


what  was  once  a  possession  of  my  country, 
for  a  learned  society  which  would  appreci¬ 
ate  it  at  its  real  worth.”  He  smiled  agree¬ 
ably,  the  smile  of  one  who  finds  his  position 
unassailable,  and  takes  a  gentle  pleasure  in 
the  fact. 

.“Granting  the  importance  of  the  connec- 
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something  that  I  value  because  you  are 
willing  to  pay  more  money,  now  that  you 
have  thought  it  over.” 

And  DiUmg  could  say  nothing  to  change 
him,  though  he  tried  as  gallantly  as  he 
could.  The  one  consolation  which  he  took 
away  as  he  drove  back  to  his  hotel  was  a 
faith  in  the  law  of  averages;  he  had  had 
bad  luck  here,  perhaps  he  would  have  good 
luck  with  Crystal. 

Evidently,  however,  bad  luck  was  going 
to  stay  with  him  for  a  while  longer.  At  the 
porter’s  desk  in  the  hotel  he  stopped  to 
make  his  Pullman  reservation  for  the  trip 
back  to  New  York,  and  here  he  encoun¬ 
tered  McCalman;  McCalman,  dehghted  at 
the  meeting,  wondering  why  Dilling  hadn’t 
looked  him  up - 

“But  of  course  you  didn’t  know  I  was 
here.  What  a  pity  you  didn’t  have  some 
reason  to  telephone  to  Crystal.  She’d  have 
told  you  where  I  was  staying.  I’ve  just 
this  minute  finished  up  my  work  in  the 
Smithsonian,  and  it  occurred  to  me  as  I 
passed  the  hotel  that  I  hadn’t  got  a  chair. 
What  train  are  you  taking  back?  I  can 
go  on  any  of  them.” 

Dilling,  in  a  last  effort  to  avert  a  com¬ 
panionship  that  ought  to  be  avoided  at  any 
cost,  clutched  at  the  hope  that  a  commuter 
wouldn’t  want  to  get  home  at  midnight. 

“I  still  have  a  few  things  to  attend  to,” 
he  said.  “I  can’t  go  before  six  o’clock.” 

“Good  enough.  From  that  train  I  can 
just  make  the  1 1 153  out  home.” 

And  Dilling  gave  it  up.  What  was  to 
happen  was  to  happen. 

The  porter  set  down  their  grips  beside 
two  chairs  facing  each  other  in  a  stuffy 
Pullman.  McCalman  sank  down  wearily 
and  fanned  himself  with  h^  evening  paper; 
Dilling  hung  up  his  straw  hat,  bent  over  his 
bag,  and  took  out  a  light  plaid  cap.  McCal¬ 
man  stopped  fanning  and  looked  at  him 
curiously. 

“I  beg  your  pardon — but  I  happened  to 
see  into  your  bag.  Is  that - ” 

Dilling  laughed. 

“Yes,  it’s  an  automatic.  And  loaded, 
too.  It’s  that  fool  Jap  boy  of  mine.  He 
takes  this  crime-wave  stuff  seriously,  and 
whenever  I  go  anywhere  he  always  packs 
this  gun  with  my  pajamas.  I  try  to  tell 
him,  but  it’s  no  use.” 

“i  thought  perhaps  you  had  a  bag  full  of 
diamonds,  or  something  like  that.” 


“No,”  said  Dilling  thoughtfully,  “I 
brought  down  nothing  of  value  but  a  check¬ 
book  that  I  didn’t  use.  A  hold-up  man 
wouldn’t  find  me  much  of  a  prize.” 

McCalman  laughed. 

“I’m  worth  twice  as  much  on  a  train  as 
anywhere  else.  All  my  insurance  policies 
have  the  double  indemnity  clause — twice 
the  face  value  of  the  policy  p>aid  to  my 
estate  if  I’m  killed  in  an  accident  while 
traveling.  It  costs  more,  but  every  time  I 
cross  the  ferry  in  a  fog  I’m  glad  I  have  it. 
When  I’m  worth  more  than  my  Ufe  insur¬ 
ance  I’ll  feel  that  I’ve  attained  success. 
Till  then,  I  suppose  the  greatest  favor  I 
could  do  Crystal  would  be  to  get  killed  in  a 
wreck.” 

Dilling  closed  his  bag  and  settled  back  in 
his  chair  as  the  train  began  to  move. 

“Thank  Heaven,”  he  said.  “This*  heat 
is  deadly.” 

“Come  out  home  with  me  to-night,” 
McCalman  proposed.  “We’re  up  above  the 
mosquitoes,  and  there’s  always  a  breeze. 
Crystal  won’t  mind  it.” 

“No,”  said  Dilling.  “I  want  to  get  back 
to  my  apartment.” 

“I  don’t  blame  you;  it’s  a  beauty.  But, 
Roger,  it  isn’t  like  going  home  to  your 
family.  You’ve  seen  how  we  Uve;  Crystal 
and  I  are  sharp  with  each  other,  some¬ 
times;  but  it’s  only  on  the  surface.  Under¬ 
neath  it  we  understand.  Perhaps  that 
sounds  like  nonsense  to  you;  I  suppose  you 
have  the  bachelor’s  view-point.  I  never 
did  have  it — married  on  the  day  I  gradu¬ 
ated,  you  know.  That  was  really  the  thing 
that  put  us  under — I  borrowed  the  money 
to  go  on  and  study  for  my  Ph.  D.  Three 
years  of  it,  and  two  children  by  the  time  I 
got  my  degree.  But  it’s  worth  it;  you 
bachelors  don’t  know  what  life  is.” 

Dilling  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be 
extraordinarily  hard  to  break  Uie  news  to 
McCahnan — his  college  friend,  who  had 
drawn  him  into  his  family  circle.  McCal¬ 
man  probably  counted  him  his  best  friend; 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  that 
Dilling  and  Crystal  had  fallen  in  love  before 
his  eyes.  Dilling’s  conscience  brought  to 
his  attention  an  inconveniently  appropriate 
phrase.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
and  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  which  he  hath.  Yet  that 
rule,  he  reflected,  had  been  laid  down  as  the 
mexorable  law  of  life;  and  McCalman  didn’t 
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really  have  her,  anjMvay.  But  it  was  too 
hot  to  think;  he  lay  back  wearily  in  his  chair. 

The  train  jolted  to  a  sudden  grinding 
stop  that  threw  Billing  forward  on 
McCalman’s  knees.  Over  the  squeak  of  the 
air-brakes  rose  the  furious  screaming  of  a 
whistle.  Billing,  rising,  looked  out  through 
the  window  at  a  peaceful  countryside,  with 
a  cornfield  at  the  bottom  of  a  short  slope 
beside  the  track.  It  seemed  an  impossible 
setting  for  tragedy.  A  final  frantic  shriek  of 
die  whistle,  and  then  a  stupendous  splin¬ 
tering  crash,  a  shock  that  all  but  stunned 
Billing  as  the  lights  went  out.  There  was 
a  great  rending  and  smashing  and  the 
groan  of  strained  timbers  as  the  wooden 
Pullman,  caught  between  two  steel  coaches, 
broke  into  a  heap  of  kindling  wood  that 
slid  down  the  slope  to  the  first  rows  of  the 
young  com. 

Bruised,  racked  and  cut.  Billing  found  him¬ 
self  In  a  heap  of  wreckage  when  the  ava¬ 
lanche  at  last  had  stopiped.  Before  him  was 
a  huge  segment  of  what  had  been  the  ceiling 
and  wall  of  the  car;  above  him  and  around 
him  indistinguishable  ruin,  a  long  girder  hold¬ 
ing  the  mass  somehow  in  place.  Slowly  he 
drew  himself  out  from  the  split  boards  and 
shattered  glass;  realized  that  he  was  free, 
that  he  could  move,  that  apparently  his 
injuries  were  only  scratches.  He  stood  up, 
clear  of  the  wreckage,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  track  at  the  line  of  overturned 
coaches  in  the  gathering  dusk — long  dark 
masses  from  which  men  were  crawling. 
The  deafening  crash  of  the  collision  had  been 
followed  by  a  moment  of  stunned  silence; 
but  now  there  were  new  noises;  shouts, 
sickening  groans. 

Billing  pulled  himself  together  and  called 
to  McCalman. 

“Right  here,”  said  a  voice  in  the  bat¬ 
tered  junk  heap  out  of  which  Billing  had 
crawled.  “.Are  you  all  right?  I’m  caught — 
give  me  a  hand.” 

Billing  fiung  away  some  timbers  and 
came  with  unexpect^  suddenness  on  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  McCalman.  What 
had  been  a  chair  was  across  his  middle,  and 
a  pile  of  long  timbers  ws  jammed  against 
its  frame. 

“Maybe  you  can  move  it,”  McCalman 
panted.  “Bon’t  thiak  I’m  hurt  much; 
the  chair  kept  everything  else  off.  But 
I  can’t  get  out.” 
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Billing  stooped  down  and  pulled  at  the 
chair  with  all  his  force;  straightened  up, 
threw  off  his  coat  and  vest  and  colk^, 
and  pulled  again.  Nothing  stirred.  As  he 
straightened  up  once  more,  gasping  for 
breath,  he  saw  a  red  glare  rising  from  the 
wreckage  at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  Men 
were  shouting  farther  down  the  line,  and 
he  heard  the  blows  of  an  ax;  but  no  one 
seemed  near  them.  He  remembered  that 
they  had  been  almost  alone  in  the  Pullman. 

“Maybe  I  can  find  a  timber  to  use  as  a 
lever,”  he  said.  “Feel  all  right?” 

McCalman  seemed  less  nervous  than  he 
had  ever  been  at  his  own  dinner-table. 

“All  right  so  far,”  he  grunted.  “That 
fire’s  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  car, 
isn’t  it?  I  think  those  are  our  suitcases 
down  under  my  knees;  dig  them  out. 
Perhaps  I  can  come  after  them.” 

Billing  tugged  at  the  exposed  end  of 
McCalman’s  battered  suitcase,  then  at  his 
own  shiny  buff  bag.  They  came  out  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  and  he  set  them  down  at  his 
feet. 

“That’s  luck,”  said  McCalman.  “No 
casualties  so  far  but  two  straw  hats.  Now 
if  I  can  edge  out  there —  No  use;  the  chair 
still  holds  me.” 

There  followed  a  period  of  frantic  effort 
which  Billing  could  never  remember  very 
well.  Perhaps  he  was  dazed,  perhaps  only 
frightened.  For  the  fire  was  now  leaping 
from  the  other  end  of  the  car;  it  was  crawl¬ 
ing  up  the  nearer  timbers;  he  began  to  feel 
its  heat.  One  timber  after  another  he 
tried  as  a  lever,  but  vainly.  He  remem¬ 
bered  an  interval  of  hunting  for  the  ax 
which  must  have  been  carried  somewhere 
in  their  end  of  the  car;  but  it  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Then  he  cried  for  help.  The 
roar  of  the  fire,  and  the  chorus  of  other 
cries  that  rose  to  the  evening  sky,  drowned 
his  shouts. 

McCalman  was  strangely  quiet;  his  head 
moved  a  little,  but  at  Billing’s  question  he 
insisted  that  he  was  all  right. 

“Won’t  be  all  right  much  longer,  though,” 
he  added.  “It  looks  as  if  maybe  Crystal 
will  get  that  double  indemnity,  eh?” 

His  effort  was  pathetically  inadequate;  he 
bit  the  words  off  sharply,  and  Billing,  a 
moment  later,  saw  his  teeth  sinking  into  his 
lower  lip.  Billing  shouted  again  and  made 
another  desperate  effort  to  move  the  chair. 
The  fire  came  nearer.  He  remembered 
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later  a  man,  two  men,  who  came  at  last 
through  the  smoke,  and  looked  at  McCal- 
naan,  and  swore. 

“If  we  had  an  ax,”  one  of  them 
began.  !  ^ 

“Mebbe  we  can  get  that  one  down  at  the 
diner,”  the  other  suggested.  “You  stay 
here,  George;  I’ll  get  it.” 

But  ajjparently  George,  too,  went  for 
help.  Dilling  was  alone  once  more,  work¬ 
ing  now  furiously,  blindly,  his  breath  com¬ 
ing  in  short  sobs.  The  &e  was  within  ten 
feet.  He  found  himself  wondering  if  at 
last  he  couldn’t  understand  something  of 
what  Crystal  and  her  husband  had  lived 
through  in  these  ten  years;  a  killing,  help¬ 
less,  futile  struggle  against  immovable  ob¬ 
stacles,  with  destruction  always  nearer. 

Suddenly  McCalman  cried  out: 

“Stop-,  you  fool!  You’re  getting  no¬ 
where.” 

“I’ll  have  it  in  a  minute,”  Dilling  p>anted. 

“No,  you  won’t.  Stamd  up  and  listen 
to  me.” 

McCalman ’s  face  was  clear  in  the  waver¬ 
ing  firelight;  his  lips  bloody,  his  muscles 
twitching. 

“Here!”  he  grunted.  “Got  your  bag? 
Where’s  that  gun  of  yours?  I  won’t  be 
burned.” 

Dilling  had  the  automatic  in  his  hand 
before  his  brain  liegan  to  work  again. 

“Don’t  be  a  fool,  Carl.  We’ll  get  you 
out.  They’ll  come  back  with  the  ax - ” 

“Couldn’t — chop) — me — out — now,”  Mc- 
Oalman  gasped.  “Too  —  late.  Here — 
Giw  me  the  gun.” 

Hilling’s  soul  stood  somewhere  a  great 
way  off  and  watched  his  mind  working. 
The  mind  reviewed,  with  what  seemed 
amazing  slowness,  the  probability  that  sud- 
dealy  Crystal  was  to  be  freed — and  McCal- 
raan  would  never  have  to  be  told.  And 
then  it  found  itself  confronted  by  the  un¬ 
reasoning  inhibition;  he  mustn’t  let  a  man 
kill  himself. 

“Hurry  up,”  McCalman  screamed.  “I 
can’t  wait  forever.” 

Dilling  stoopied  down  and  gave  him  the 
piistol. 

“The  safety  catch  is  still  on,”  he  said. 
“Don’t — yet.  Wait  till  the  last  minute. 
Maybe  I  can  stop  the  fire.” 

“Can’t,”  said  McCalman,  as  was  obvi- 
ow^y  true.  This  roaring  bhize  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  fire  engine.  Some  one  was  empty¬ 


ing  a  bucket  at  its  farther  side,  but  to  no 
purpiose. 

“Here,”  said  McCalman.  “Tell  Crystal 
I’m  sorry  I  swore  at  her.  She’s  a  good 
sp)ort.  ^e’ll  have  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  kids,  with  this  double  indemnity.” 

Dilling  turned  away  and  looked  out 
across  the  cornfield,  his  nerves  set  for  the 
rep)ort.  It  did  not  come.  A  moment,  and 
he  heard  McCalman ’s  voice  in  a  new  frenzy 
of  horror — 

“Dilling!  Roger  Dilling!” 

Dilling  turned  and  bent  over  him. 

“Suicide!”  McCalman  gasp>ed.  “Those 
p)olicies  wouldn’t  be  any  good.  Crystal — 
no  money.  Here!”  He  thrust  the  pistol 
into  Dilling’s  limp  hand.  “You  do  it.” 

“My  God,  I  can’t!” 

“Hurry  up!”  yelled  McCalman.  “I  won’t 
be  burned.  Listen  to  the  others.  Shoot 
me,  you  fool.” 

Dilling  held  his  pistol  helplessly  at  his 
side  and  hesitated.  The  blaze  hadn’t 
reached  McCalman,  but  two  minutes  more 
would  be  too  late.  He  couldn’t  decide. 
He  couldn’t  shoot  the  man  who  stood  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Crystal;  but  he  couldn’t 
let  McCalman  bum.  Another  idea  came 
into  the  milling  turmoil  of  his  thoughts. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  suicide  anyway  if  he  shot 
McCalman  at  McCalman’s  command?  He 
must  ask  him;  maybe  McCalman  knew 
insurance  law.  Crystal — freedom — but  he 
couldn’t. 

“Hurry  up!”  yelled  McCalman  once  more. 
“Roger,  for  God’s  sake — I’d  do  it  for  you.” 

Dilling  raised  the  pistol  and  aimed  be¬ 
tween  McCalman’s  eyes,  then  lowered  it. 
He  feh.  his  hand  moving  aimlessly  up  and 
down;  his  finger  refused  to  crook.  Not  that 
way— 4ie  couldn’t  get  Crystal  that  way. 

^mewhere  in  the  blazing  mass  a  burnt- 
through  timber  broke  with  a  great  shower  of 
sp)arks.  With  a  groan  the  pile  of  flames 
sa»k  and  sagged;  a  piece  of  charred  wood, 
broken  off,  fell  at  Dilling’s  feet.  He  started 
at  the  scorching  heat,  and  then  saw  that  the 
heap  of  lumber  jammed  against  the  chair 
had  fallen  away.  He  swooped  down,  buried 
his  fingers  in  the  green  plush  around  the 
iron  frame,  and  p>ulled.  It  lifted  ea.sily; 
and  McCalman,  roused  into  desperate 
action,  flung  himself  forward,  rolled  over  a 
mass  of  wreckage,  and  fell  on  his  face  in  the 
furrow  beside  the  nearest  row  of  com, 
sobbing  aloud. 
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Dilling  was  sobbing  too  when  he  came 
CD  himself,  and  found  that  he  was  stumbling 
along  beside  the  wrecked  train,  a  hundred 
yards  below  the  blazing  Pullman.  There 
were  more  men  about,  now,  and  a  row  of 
writhing  bodies  in  the  edge  of  the  cornfield. 
He  wandered  on  again,  aimlessly.  He  re¬ 
membered  clutching  at  a  man  in  overalls 
and  trying  to  tell  him  that  he  couldn’t  shoot 
because  he  didn’t  know  whether  the  law 
would  call  it  suicide.  But  the  man  in 
overalls  went  on. 

A  long  time  later — it  was  full  night,  the 
burning  car  had  died  to  a  heap  of  embers, 
and  searchlights  from  the  wrecking  train 
were  playing  on  the  ruins — he  once  more 
got  something  like  control  of  his  nerves. 
He  was  standing  in  a  road  that  crossed  the 
tracks,  and  many  men  were  moving  about 
him.  It  seemed  desperately  important  that 
he  should  explain  his  dilemma;  he  couldn’t 
talk  about  Crystal,  but  that  point  about 
the  suicide  by  another’s  hand — .  And 
somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a 
horrible  fact  that  he  apprehended  dimly,  but 
refused  to  look  at;  that  McCalman  had 
been  within  six  inches  of  death  and  was  still 
alive,  still  between  him  and  Crystal. 

He  found  himself  presently  talking  to  a 
young  man  who,  though  he  was  writing 
something  all  the  while,  seemed  to  be 
properly  interested  in  his.story. 

“Wouldn’t  shoot  himself,  eh?  Because 
his  wife  and  children  couldn’t  get  the  in¬ 
surance  if  he  committed  suicide.  By  God! 
How  many  children?  Two?  Do  you  know 
their  names?  Yes,  I  understand.  Youwwe 
in  college.  I  see — fire  within  six  inches. 
Hadn’t  reached  him  yet?  He  isn’t  burned? 
But  you’d  have  had  to  do  it  in  another  mo¬ 
ment.  I  see.  When  the  burning  car  fell  in 
and  eased  the  pressure.  Then  he  crawled 
out — is  that  right?  Did  you  pull  him 
out?” 

“No,”  Dilling  heard  himself  saying,  “he 
rolled  out.” 

“Don’t  know  how  much  insurance  he 
carried,  do  you?  I  see.  What  did  you  say 
your  address  is,  Mr.  Dilling?  All  right. 
Here’s  a  shock  case  for  you,  doc.” 

“But  wait!”  cried  Dilling  as  the  young 
man  walked  away.  “Would  it  have  been — 
suppose  I’d  shot  him - ” 

“There,  now,  take  it  easy,”  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  He  turned,  saw  a  man  in  a 
white  coat,  and  collapsed. 
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By  MIDNIGHT  Dilling  had  recovered 
enough  to  be  taken  back  to  Washington 
in  a  touring  car,  along  with  other  slightly 
injured  survivors.  They  were  all  silent — 
harrowmgly,  appallingly  silent.  Dilling  felt 
only  a  terrible  weariness;  his  brain,  luckily, 
wouldn’t  work.  He  went  back  to  the  hotel 
he  had  left  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  to 
sleep. 

The  noon  sunlight  was  sifting  in  around 
his  lowered  shade  when  he  awoke,  sore  and 
smarting.  Mechanically  he  telephoned  an 
order  for  breakfast,  and  for  a  New  York 
paper;  and  the  boy  who  brought  the  jjaper 
brought  a  telegram,  too. 

Coming  to  Washington  to  look  after  Carl.  I’ll 
write  you  later.  Crystal. 

That  seemed  to  be  settled.  The  shock, 
he  knew,  would  presently  descend  on  him, 
but  he  was  grateful  for  every  moment  of 
respite.  Later  he  could  try  to  puzzle  out 
her  motive;  now  he  took  up  the  p>ap)er,  and 
turned  to  the  story  headed 

34  Dl«  in  Wreck  near  Washington 

Over  in  the  second  column  he  found  the 
paragraphs  toward  which  his  subconscious 
self  had  been  leading  him. 

A  remarkable  example  of  fortitude 
and  heroism  was  displayed  by  Dr.  Carl 
McCalman,  the  ethnologist,  who  suf¬ 
fered  two  broken  ribs,  but  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  a  terrible  fate.  McCalman,  with 
a  life-long  friend,  Roger  Dilling  of  25 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York, 
was  in  the  shattered  Pullman.  Dilling 
escaped  with  slight  injuries,  but  McCal¬ 
man  was  wedged  in  the  wreckage  and 
unable  to  extricate  himself  as  the 
flames  neared  him. 

Drawing  a  pistol  which  he  carried,  he 
was  about  to  shoot  himself  to  escape 
death  by  fire  when  he  was  halted  by  the 
thought  that  suicide,  even  under  such 
circumstances,  might  invalidate  his 
life  insurance  policies  and  leave  his  wife 
and  children  penniless.  Summoning 
his  resolution,  he  put  the  pktol  aside 
and  awaited  his  fate.  Dilling,  unable 
to  endure  the  prospect  of  his  friend’s 
torture,  took  the  pistol  and  was  about 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  ending 
McCalman’s  life  before  the  fire  reached 
him  when  the  collapse  of  the  burning 
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framework  of  the  car,  as  told  above, 
lifted  the  chair  that  imprisoned  Mc- 
Calman  and  enabled  him  to  roll  free. 
Dilling,  unnerved  by  the  shock,  was 
found  by  ambulance  surgeonB,  wander¬ 
ing  aimlessly,  more  than  an  hour  later, 
but  was  able  after  treatment  to  return 
to  hk  hotel. 

“I  suppose  I  told  that  fellow  some  of  it,” 
Dilling  mused,  “and  he  guessed  the  rest. 
It’s  about  as  near  right  as  the  papers  ever 
get  anything.  1  suppose  I  ought  to  ask 
about  McCalman.  Let’s  see — what  hos¬ 
pital  did  they  say ” 

But  as  he  was  looking  through  the  Ust  of 
injured  a  bellboy  brought  him  a  letter.  It 
had  come  by  messenger,  he  learned,  and  no 
reply  was  expected.  Dilling  tore  it  open 
with  the  dull  conviction  that  this  was  the 
end,  and  it  was.  Crystal  had  scribbled  on 
a  piece  of  hospital  stationery: 

Just  arrived  and  found  Carl  resting  easily.  Of 
course  1 11  stay  with  him  now.  He  would  have 
gone  through  fire  for  me,  and  I  couldn’t  quit  him 
after  that -even  if  you  hadn’t  made  it  impossible. 
Good-by,  Roger — I  didn’t  know  you  or  Carl  either, 
it  seems.  But  we  never  know  each  other,  do  we? 
Or  ourselves.  Don’t  try  to  see  me  again — please. 

CaVSTAL. 

P.  S. — I  d  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  with  Carl, 
even  before  I  heard  of  the  wreck. 

And  Dilling  knew  that  that  postscript 
was  a  gallant  lie — a  lie  that  she  hop^ 
might  convince  him,  and  herself.  If  there 
had  been  no  wreck  she  would  have  come  to 
him;  but  Carl  had  been  a  good  soldier  and 
she  would  be  one  too.  He  drew  out  the 
pjad  of  telegram  blanks  from  his  table 
drawer  and  addressed  a  message  to  his 
Japanese  boy:  , 

“Engage  me  p>a.ssage  for  Buenos  Aires, 
next  boat.” 

“That’s  the  end  of  that,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  But  he  knew  that  this  was  a  lie,  too. 

Another  Sunday  night  in  the  McCal¬ 
man ’s  living-room.  Crystal  had  been 
trying  to  play  some  of  her  old  music,  but 
hjid  given  it  up  and  was  restlessly  moving 
about  the  room. 

“Sit  down,  can’t  you?”  her  husband  de¬ 
manded,  though  with  an  obvious  effort  to 
soften  the  rasp  in  hk  voice.  He  was  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  scrapbook  and  pasting  a  news- 


p>ap)er  clipping  into  it  beside  a  row  of  book 
reviews. 

“Filk  the  last  pxage  very  neatly,”  he  said, 
straightening  up.  “For  an  accident  that 
might  have  b^n  a  disaster,  that  affair 
turned  out  pretty  well.  You  and  I  both 
got  a  good  rest  at  the  hospital,  with  the 
railroad  p»aying  all  exptenses  and  a  nurse  for 
the  children  l)esides;  and  I  think  more  peo¬ 
ple  saw  this  piece  in  the  p>ap)er  than  ever 
read  all  the  reviews  of  all  my  lx)oks.  And 
it  called  me  ‘the  ethnologist,’  too;  did  you 
notice  that?  Of  course  it  cost  us  Roger. 
Queer  of  him  to  run  off  like  that,  but  I 
saw  the  reporter  that  talked  to  him,  and  he 
said  Roger  had  all  the  symptoms  of  nervous 
collap>se.” 

Crystal  had  settled  down  in  her  rickety 
armchair,  staring  moodily  into  the  cold 
fireplace. 

“Might  have  thought  I’d  get  the  nervous 
shock,  if  anybody,”  McCalman  continued, 
filling  hk  pip)e.  “But  I  suppose  the  jolt  in 
the  ribs  was  a  sort  of  counter-irritant.  Be¬ 
sides,  Roger  has  had  an  easy  life;  never 
any  hard  deckions  to  make,  as  near  as  I 
can  gather.  I  suppose  it  upset  him  com¬ 
pletely  when  I  shoved  the  gun  into  hk  hand 
and  told  him  to  shoot  me.” 

“You  told  him  to  shoot  you?”  Crystal 
repieated  in  a  flat,  breathless  tone. 

“Why,  yes.  Didn’t  I  tell  you?  I  know 
the  piapxjr  got  it  rather  mixed,  but  I  thought 
by  the  time  I  was  well  enough  to  talk  to  you 
that  you’d  heard  the  whole  thing.  Lwd, 
you  didn’t  think  he’d  gone  crazy  and  tried  it 
of  hk  own  accord?  Technically,  I  believe, 
it  would  have  been  a  crime  anyway;  but 
any  jury  would  have  let  him  off,  as  long  as  I 
asked  him.  But  it’s  hicky  he  didn’t  have 
to.  When  this  book  comes  out  we  can  take 
a  real  rest.” 

“You  told  him  to  shoot  you,”  Crystal 
said  again,  her  voice  dying  away  into  a 
whkp)er. 

“Why —  Oh,  I  know  it  looks  like  quit¬ 
ting;  but  it  was  that  or  be  burned.  And  I 
supposed  if  he  ^ot  me  the  insurance  would 
be  all  right.  I’ve  asked  a  lawyer  since  and 
he  tells  me  I  was  wrong  about  that;  so  it’s 
lucky  Roger  lost  hk  nerve.  It  was  almost 
funny  to  see  hk  arm  moving  up  and  down, 
pointing  the  gun  at  me  and  then  away. 
Somehow  he  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  do 
it.” 
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The  great  manager  came  hurrying  ^ 
out  of  the  kitchen  door  of  Durkee’s  ' 
Hotel.  He  took  his  firm  stand  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  his  stop¬ 
watch  ready  in  his  hand.  A  friendly  lop- 
eared  foxhound  rose  up  against  his  knees; 
a  scraggy  terrier  circled  him,  yelping  a  wel¬ 
come.  All  dumb  animals  were  his  friends; 
but  at  present  he  had  no  care  or  interest  in 
them.  For  the  time  being  he  was  all  busi¬ 
ness;  and  the  way  he  thumbed  the  face  of 
his  watch  showed  that  he  was  growing  a 
trille  impatient. 

“Hurry  up,  boys,”  he  called  suddenly. 
“Get  a  hustle  on.”  With  this  he  turned  and 
winked  at  me.  “They  n^ver  like  to  hit  the 
dust,  and  it’s  the  chief  part.”  Again  he 
faced  the  ramshackle  rear  of  Durkee’s  frame 
hostelry.  “A  little  more  pep,  bovs;  that’s 
all.” 

Out  came  .\ndy  Moakley,  the  tall,  erect 
young  heavyweight  and  Jackey  Farley,  the 
handy  two-fisted  featherweight,  pet  of  Tim 
Breslin’s  stable  of  first-class  fighting  men. 
They  were  wrapped  in  sweaters  of  many  col¬ 
ors,  and  shod  in  the  heavy  shoes  in  which 
they  had  tramped  for  Uncle  Sam  overseas. 

“.\way  you  go  now,  my  hearties!”  was 
Tim’s  greeting.  “All  the  way  to  Magee’s 
crossroads  and  back  again.”  The  young¬ 
sters  pretended  that  they  were  overjoyed  by 
linking  arms  and  doing  a  few  jig  steps  in 
front  of  their  trainer.  “I  give  you  forty-five 
minutes  for  them  five  miles,”  allowed  Tim. 
“If  you’re  one  second  over.  I’ll  send  you 
to  the  hay  half-short  on  -your  chops  and 
French  fried.”  He  struck  a  starter’s  pxjse. 
“On  your  marks — set — go!” 

He  stood  there,  pois^  and  watching  in¬ 
tently,  until  both  boys  had  got  into  their 
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strides  and  were  thumping  at  a  steady  cHp 
along  the  highway,  then  relaxing  into  his 
complacent,  easy-going  self,  he  strolled  over 
and  dropped  into  the  big  rocker  under  the 
apple-tree. 

“They  look  good  to  me,”  I  remarked,  by 
way  of  opening. 

“They  all  look  good  till  they  stack  up 
against  a  better  man,”  return^  the  sage 
Breslin,  and  silence  fell  between  us.  It 
lasted  while  Tim  extracted  two  of  his  huge 
Havanas  from  the  top  pocket  of  his  rotund 
vest,  pas.sed  one  to  me  and,  leaning  forward, 
squinted  through  the  smoke  at  the  disajv 
pearing  glovemen.  At  last  he  sat  back  and 
addressed  himself  to  me. 

“That  big  boy  is  an  everlasting  reminder 
to  myself  of  a  lad  that,  in  an  out-of-the-way 
manner,  wrote  his  name  deep  in  pugilistic 
history.  You  see  him,  Moakley  there,  lo[>- 
ing  along — ”  Tim  waved  an  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  distant  figure — “I’ve  given 
him  three  chances  he’s  not  entitled  to,  for  no 
other  reason  than  he  calls  back  Tug  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  and  the  recollection  is  so  sweet  and 
consoling.  Yes,”  he  went  on  reflectively, 
“Moakley  ran  into  a  knockout  in  Salt  Lake 
City  simply  because  he  pursued  his  own 
plan  of  battle  instead  of  mine,  and  by  the 
same  sure  method  he  got  set  down  on  a 
couple  of  decisions  later  on.  Some  managers 
would  let  that  go  with  a  shake  of  their  head. 
But  that’s  not  my  reg’lar  way.  In  the  fight 
game  it’s  the  same  as  in  everything  else.  If 
you  haven’t  got  discipline  you  ain’t  got 
nothing.  No,  sir.  Lacking  discipline,  it’s 
a  knockout  every  time.” 

He  sat  musing  a  few  moments,  then 
wagged  his  hoary  head.  “I’ll  say  that 
Moakley  is  a  headstrong  youth,  but — you 
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nev’er  can  tell;  maybe  he’ll  outgrow  it. 
Any  man  that’s  got  the  rangy  build  and  the 
fine  underpinnings  and  the  resolute  lempera- 
n»ent  of  Tug  McCarthy  is  likely  to  go  great 
guns  sooner  or  later.  But,  anyway,  we’re 
all  so  constituted  we  like  to  fool  ourselves 
once  in  a  while.  .\nd  for  just  nothing  more 
than  that  Andy  Moakley  is  the  living  pic¬ 
ture  of  Tug,  I’ve  given  him  his  three  un¬ 
earned  chances,  and,  foolish-like,  will  give 
him  many  another.  All  this  is  under  your 
chest,  you  understand,  and - ” 

The  great  manager  broke  off  once  more 
and  sat  deep  in  thought,  as  if  getting  his 
bearings  on  the  doings  of  past  days.  At 
length  he  looked  at  me,  a  smile,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  which  I  knew  well,  lighting  up  his 
genial  eyes.  “I  was  never  telling  you  of 
Tug,  was  I?”  he  inquired. 

“No,  never  one  word,’’  I  said  encourag¬ 
ingly. 

“Well,  it  was  this  here  way,’’  returned 
Tim,  crossing  his  arms  like  the  old  prints  of 
the  Tipton  Slasher. 

IT  WAS  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  Horton 
Law.  I  had  a  likely  heavy — a  crusty 
customer  going  by  the  name  of  Battleship 
Burke — dated  up  for  the  Broadway  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  and  was  getting  him  in  shape 
down  at  Seabright.  I’d  hired  a  cottage 
on  the  ocean  front,  and  had  a  ring  rigged  in 
the  open  yard  out  back.  One  morning  I 
was  luxuriating  on  the  porch,  smoking 
quietly  and  watching  Battleship  play  por¬ 
poise  in  the  surf,  when  the  telephone  rang. 
I  an.swered  it  sort  of  miffed;  but  when  I 
heard  who’s  on  the  wire  I  pricked  up  my 
ears  and  was  all  attention.  It  was  no  one 
else  than  Samuel  Waters. 

You’ve  heard  tell  of  Sam /Waters,  haven’t 
you?  Or  was  he  too  far  ahead  of  your 
time?  But  no  matter.  When  he  gave  his 
name,  I  fell  to  scratching  my  noodle  with 
my  free  hand  in  great  wonder.  You’ll  find 
millionaires  rubbing  elbows  with  fight  man¬ 
agers  in  ringside  seats;  but  at  other  timas 
they’re  what  you  might  call  offish.  Sam 
Waters  was  like  all  his  kind;  giving  us  the 
cold  go-by  in  the  streets  and  trolley-cars, 
then  on  fight  nights  offering  to  bet  a  million 
or  two  on  the  man  of  his  choice  and  hollering 
for  him  to  knock  the  other  guy’s  block  off. 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  well  by  looks;  but  so 
far  we  hadn’t  struck  up  what  you  might  call 
a  speaking  acquaintance.  Only  once  when 


he  was  going  out  from  a  Garden  show,  all 
dolled  in  the  soup-and-nuts,  he  tarried  be¬ 
hind  his  gang  to  let  drop  the  remark,  “That 
boy  of  yours  will  make  a  good  mixer  in  a 
soda-fountain.’’ 

I  heard  him  all  right;  but  made  no  reply, 
seeing  that  I  was  busy  bringing  the  poor 
lad  back  from  happy  dreams,  stretched  full 
length  on  the  floor  of  the  ring.  But  some 
time  later,  when  this  same  youngster  had 
fought  his  way  back  to  recognition  and  had 
just  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  light¬ 
weight  champ,  I  leaned  over,  happy  and 
gloating,  and  shouted  at  Moneybags  Sam, 
“VV'hat  do  you  say  now  of  my  ham  fighter?” 
He  chuckled  and  waved  back  in  return, 
“You’ve  got  the  laugh  on  me — he’s  choice 
ham.” 

That  was  the  full  extent  of  our  acquain¬ 
tance,  and — well,  here  he  was  on  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  asking  me  to  come  right 
away  and  see  him  in  Wall  Street. 

The  same  afternoon  I  tripped  over  the 
rugs  and  sank  nearly  out  of  sight  in  a  chair 
beside  his  mahogany  desk.  He  wasted  no 
time  on  preliminaries,  but  got  right  down 
to  business. 

“I  have  a  son  who  is  causing  me  a  lot  of 
worry  these  days,”  he  said.  “Benjamin  is 
my  only  lx)y,  my  sole  kin,  and  with  his 
mother  dead.  I’m  naturally  all  wrapi^ed  up 
in  him.  I  want  him  here  in  the  business.  I 
don’t  mind  telling  you  there’s  a  young  lady 
I’d  like  him  to  marry.”  He  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  rattled  on:  “Yoii  see,  I’m  anx¬ 
ious  for  you  to  know  just  where  I  stand — 
some  day  he’ll  inherit  all  I’ve  got  in  the 
world.  He’s  a  student  now  at  Princeton, 
and  he  has  a  fight  liee  in  his  lx>nnet.”  Then 
old  Sam  Waters  leaned  across  the  comer  of 
the  desk  and  fixed  his  sharp  eyes  on  me. 
“I  want  you  to  knock  that  b^  out  of  him.” 

I  was  wise  right  off.  But  I  followed  my 
bent  and  feinted  him  a  bit.  Moreover, 
you’ll  understand,  the  desire  of  that  son  of 
his  didn’t  seem  a  crime  to  me.  No,  sir! 

There  was  something  out  of  place  in  Sam 
Waters’s  objections  to  his  son’s  wanting  to 
get  handy  with  the  gloves — he,  the  cham¬ 
pion  bruiser  of  his  acrimonious  gang!  All 
his  long  life  he  had  been  walloping  the  other 
fellow  in  Wall  Street.  And  he  didn’t  go 
about  it  wearing  gloves  on  his  hands.  No! 
He  hit  them  with  a  lead  pijje  when  they 
weren’t  looking;  or  hid  behind  a  door  and 
bounced  a  chair  off  their  bald  spot;  or  else 
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put  a  happy  end  to  it  by  dropping  the  safe 
on  them  when  they  were  passing  on  the 
sidewalk.  And  do  you  think  he  let  one  of 
his  victim’s  grab  a  loser’s  end?  Not  he! 
They  were  lucky  if  he  left  them  a  shirt  and 
a  nickel  for  car-fare.  In  the  ring  a  man 
has  an  even  chance — but  as  I  was  sa>Tng, 

I  feinted  him  a  trifle,  and  he  didn’t  like  it. 
He  was  built  for  rushing  the  fight  from  the 
tap  of  the  gong. 

“Listen  to  me,  Breslin,”  he  said.  “I 
have  the  boy’s  life  mapped  out  for  him.  I 
want,  first  of  all,  to  see  him  tamed  of  his 
wild  streak  and  settled  down.  The  only 
thing  standing  in  the  way  is  the  fight  bug 
he’s  got.  He’s  been  bowling  over  the  boys 
at  college,  and  is  all  puffed  up.  You’ve  got 
a  hefty  scrapper  in  your  camp  in  Seabright, 
haven’t  you?  My  son  and  I  will  drop  past, 
and  you’ll  be  sitting  on  the  porch.  One 
thing  will  lead  to  another.  Your  scrapper 
will  be  going  through  his  paces,  and  my 
son’s  spirits  will  b^n  bubbling.  You’ll 
ask  him  if  he’d  like  to  try  a  round  or  two, 
and  I’ll  come  along  at  the  right  time  with 
my  consent.  There’s  just  one  thing  I  want 
your  man  to  do:  give  my  son  a  good  heat¬ 
ing.”  Then  old  Sam  Waters  sat  still, 
piercing  me  with  his  steely  eyes.  “I’ll  p>ay 
you  well  for  it.” 

“If  he  was  my  boy,”  I  said,  “I’d  act 
different.” 

“Never  mind  about  that,”  he  shot  back. 
“If  you  don’t  take  the  contract  somebody 
else  will.” 

“What  age  is  the  lad  and  how  much  does 
he  scale?”  I  asked. 

“He’s  near  twenty-one  and  weighs  round 
one-seventy-five.” 

“I  have  a  young  heavy  that  will  do  him 
up  brown,”  I  said.  “You  can  fix  your  own 
day  and  hour.” 

We  fixed  the  date  and  I  was  heading  out 
of  the  door  when  he  called  me  back.  “I 
know  you’re  thinking  of  me  as  a  marble- 
heart,”  he  said  almost  gently.  “But  it’s 
best,  after  all,  for  the  boy.  He’s  been  set 
against  me,  of  late,  in  everything.  I  told 
you  there  is  a  young  woman  I  want  him  to 
marry.  It’s  a  wish  that  is  dear  to  me  as  a 
father — I  want  him  started  right.  Last 
night  he  called  at  her  home  with  a  split  lip 
ai^  a  mouse  under  his  right  eye.”  Old 
Waters  walked  over,  holding  out  his  hand. 
“I  know  the  manly  ways  of  you  men  of  the 
ring,  and  I  hope  that  you  won’t  have  a 
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bad  opinion  of  me.  It’s  only  that  the  boy 
needs  a  lesson.  I’ve  got  to  manage  him  for 
his  own  good.  Better  rough  treatment  for 
once  and  all  than  for  him  to  keep  on  the 
way  he’s  been  going.” 

Next  day  I  was  rocking  on  the  porch,  and 
when  the  car  came  along  I  waved  my  hand. 
Sam  Waters  jumped  out  and  greeted  me  as 
if  I  had  been  his  long-lost  pal.  Then  in  no 
time  we  were  out  back  near  the  ring,  watch¬ 
ing  Battleship  Burke  play  a  tune  with  the 
bag  on  the  sounding-board.  After  a  bit  I 
ordered  him  to  get  ready  for  a  practise 
round  with  one  of  the  welters  in  my  string. 
At  that  I  saw  dad  touching  his  boy  on  the 
arm,  and  heard  him  innocently  asking, 
“How  would  you  like  to  go  on  for  a  round  or 
two?” 

The  lad  fairly  jumped  at  the  chance.  He 
was  nearly  tickled  to  death,  that’s  the  truth 
of  it.  I  fitted  him  out  with  an  extra  set  of 
togs,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  facing 
each  other  inside  the  ropes.  Then  what  did 
I  want  to  do,  but  run  away  and  hide! 

That  Waters  lad  was  one  of  the  shapliest 
I’d  ever  seen,  and  I’ve  blinked  the  b^t  in 
the  land.  He  stood  a  full  six  feet,  and  his 
head  sat  firm  on  a  strong  neck,  that,  in 
turn,  slipped  into  a  pair  of  shoulders  made 
for  nothing  else  but  endurance  and  speed. 
He  was  full  and  broad  and  deep  in  the  chest, 
and  tapered  down  in  just  the  way  a  man 
should.  He  appeared  all  the  more  a  scrap)- 
per  for  the  mouse  under  his  right  eye;  and, 
looking  at  him,  ail  fine  and  promising  as  be 
stood  there,  I  found  myself  saying  in  my 
ear,  “Oh,  if  you  was  a  son  of  mine,  it’s  me 
that  would  be  proudly  and  gently  nursing 
you  along.” 

Well,  they  went  at  it,  and  it  was  a  crying 
shame!  The  boy  was  game— he  didn’t  have 
a  sign  of  yellow  or  quit  in  his  make-up.  He 
had  everything  except  the  one  most  neces¬ 
sary  thing.  What  chance  has  a  greenhorn 
against  a  trained  fighter  of  the  ring?  Not 
as  much  as  this  cigar  I’m  burning  to  dry 
ashes. 

They  went  round  after  round,  and  I 
wanted  to  stop  it.  But  the  boy  had  his 
temper  op,  and  a  sure-enough  temper  it 
was.  And  Battleship  Burke  was  one  of 
the  cruel  kind,  finding  delight  when  the 
chance  offered  in  hacking  and  chopping  a 
weak  opponent  to  ribbons.  I  felt  I  nuist 
talk  and  reason  with  the  royal  youngster’s 
dad. 
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But  old  Sam  Waters  had  his  square  jaw 
set  like  a  vise,  and  said  to  let  it  go  on,  that 
it  was  all  for  the  good  of  his  son.  But  soon 
it  got  so  that  even  I,  supposed  to  be  a  hard¬ 
shell,  can  stand  it  no  more.  After  one 
round  when  the  game  college  boy  had  taken 
a  particularly  fierce  lacing,  I  slipjjed  over  to 
Burke’s  corner  and  whispered  that  if  he 
didn’t  knock  him  out  the  first  second  they 
came  together  again  I’d  go  and  get  a  gun. 
That  was  the  merciful  way  out  of  it;  no  man 
feels  a  clean  knockout,  and  it  leaves  no  mark 
and  no  sting.  Burke  looked  at  me  and  saw 
I  meant  it  every  word,  and — the  lad  was  out 
five  minutes  or  more. 

When  he  came  to  I  was  sick  at  heart  and 
ashamed.  It  wasn’t  playing  fair;  all  of  us 
were  guilty  of  a  shyster  trick.  WTiat  else? 
I  worked  over  that  boy  as  if  he  was  my  very 
own,  praising  him,  treating  the  several  and 
many  bumps  he’d  sustained.  Not  only 
that,  but  I  rubbed  him  down  with  my  own 
two  hands  and  helped  him  into  his  clothes. 

All  the  time  I  was  talking  to  him,  trying 
to  make  him  feel  good.  But  he  had  his  jaw 
set  and  said  hardly  a  word;  then  when  I 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  I  saw  that  that 
chin  of  his  had  the  same  cut  as  the  iron  jaw 
of  his  dad.  He  was  upset  considerable.  I’ll 
say,  but  he  strove  hard  to  hold  his  feelings 
shut  tight  inside  him. 

The  father  and  son  drove  away,  and  next 
day  a  fat  check  turned  up  in  the  mail.  I 
hated  at  first  to  touch  the  thing;  it  hadn’t 
come  on  the  square.  But  then,  I  thought, 
I’d  be  the  last  man  alive  to  leave  a  red  cent 
with  Flinty  Sam  Waters,  if  the  chance  came 
my  way.  So  I  cashed  it,  and  put  the  whole 
sad  incident  in  mental  storage.  It  was  over 
and  done,  with  small  credit  to  myself. 

A  few  nights  later  Battleship  made  short 
work  of  his  man  before  a  packed  house  in 
the  Broadway  Athletic.  Sam  Waters  was 
one  of  the  cheering  mob.  But  he  hardly 
looked  at  me.  Not  that  I  cared  a  bit — I’m 
jjarticular  about  my  friends. 

A  SERIES  of  engagements  took  me  out 
West,  and  the  ^ttleship  kept  going 
full  speed  ahead.  We  were  getting  fatter 
purses  right  along,  so  I  was  feeling  happy 
and  thinking  I  had  my  fast  cruiser  pointing 
his  nose  in  the  direction  of  the  champion¬ 
ship. 

Then  one  evening  in  Denver  after  we’d 
wound  up  our  business  in  two  rounds,  a 


telegram  came  to  hand,  asking  if  we 
wouldn’t  play  a  Labor  Day  date  in  Cripple 
Creek.  The  inducement  was  considerable, 
and  the  name  of  Tug  McCarthy  spelled  no 
danger  to  my  Battleship’s  aspirations.  So 
I  wired  back  we’d  be  rejoiced  to  give  them  a 
glad  holiday,  and  was  only  regretting  they 
couldn’t  stack  us  up  against  Big  Jeff,  the 
world’s  champ,  himself.  We  loM^  a  few 
days,  seeing  the  sights  of  Denver.  Then 
bright  and  early  on  a  September  morning 
we  drofjped  off  in  the  woolly  mining-camp. 

A  Citizens’  Committee,  p^ing  guns  and 
yelling  a  blue  streak,  gave  us  a  hot  recepn 
tion,  and  I  spent  a  few  joyous  hours  without 
thinking  once  of  the  scrap  in  hand.  The 
strong  suit  of  my  Battleship  was  sinking 
local  prides,  and  it  made  me  smile  to  think 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  Master  Tug 
McCarthy. 

Sitting  out  a  couple  of  bum  prelims,  I 
thought  of  Tug  just  once.  That  was  when 
I  wondered,  quite  casually,  if  he  paid  his 
small  weekly  board  by  swinging  a  pick  in 
the  mines  far  under  ground,  or  maybe  by 
dealing  cards  in  a  faro  layout  in  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon.  Most  all  the  time  I  was 
chatting  gaily  with  the  members  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens’  Committee,  so  little  worry  had  I  of 
the  work  ahead. 

Finally  the  crowd  started  hollering  and  I 
saw  Battleship  crowding  his  way  down  the 
crammed  aisle.  It  m»ie  me  feel  fine  to 
pipe  the  wide  grin  he  was  wearing;  for  that 
told  me  he  was  all-fired  confident,  which  is 
half  the  battle.  He  pushed  on  and  came 
toward  me  waving  his  hand  gleefully. 
“Guess  ^ho’s  the  soft  thing  we’ve  picked 
this  lucky  day?’’  he  said.  “You’ve  got  me. 
Battleship;  shoot  the  glad  news,”  I  returned. 
He  laughed  out  loud.  “It’s  that  college 
ham  from  Seabright.”  I  jumped  straight 
up,  I  was  that  surprised.  “What!”  I  yelled. 
“Tug  McCarthy  and  Sam  Waters’s  son  is 
one  and  the  same?” 

Before  Battleship  could  answer,  I  felt  a 
pluck  on  my  sleeve  and,  turning,  I  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  young  Waters  himself. 
“Are  you  crazy  or  what?”  I  demanded.  But 
he  never  blinked.  “I’ve  been  getting  ready 
to  even  up  with  you  and  your  Battleship  for 
a  whole  year,”  he  said,  cocky  as  could  be. 
“I’m  going  to  fire  a  aouple  of  torpedoes 
into  him,  and  sink  him  like  a  water-logged 
derelict.” 

Big  words  never  put  a  num  down  for  the 
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count,  and  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  sorry  for 
the  deluded  youngster.  That  is,  I  felt  that 
there  way  till  I  saw  them  square  off  in  the 
ring.  Yes — and  Tm  an  old  hand  in  the 
game.  One  peek  at  a  man  and  I  can  write 
you  a  book  about  him;  what  I  got  in  my 
first  peek  at  Ben  Waters  was  sure  an  eyeful. 

He  had  grown  and  put  on  solid  flesh  till 
he  had  all  the  marks  of  a  real  glove  artist; 
he  was  brown  as  a  berry  from  a  long  siege  of 
training  in  the  sun  and  air.  As  far  as  looks 
went,  he  was  fit  and  ready  for  the  fight  of 
his  life,  and  a  stiff  fight  at  that.  Then 
when  he  put  up  his  hands  it  didn’t  take  me 
five  seconds  to  see  he  had  picked  up  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  the  trade. 

Yes,  sirree;  he  had  come  on  the  scene  all 
equipped,  and  already  was  going  after  my 
Battleship  as  if  he  was  a  mere  wheezing 
tugboat.  In  less’n  a  minute  it  had  grown 
into  a  real  grudge  fight,  one  of  the  few  I’ve 
run  across  in  my  long,  long  time.  You  hear 
tell  of  grudge  fights  every  so  often;  but 
mostly  they’re  just  a  press-agent’s  gag.  Not 
this  time,  though.  When  least  expecting 
it,  the  Battleship  and  me  had  steamed  into 
one  head  on. 

You’ve  guessed  it!  The  boy  had  his  sweet, 
heart-gratifying  revenge.  He  burst  shells 
all  over  my  clumsy  tub  of  a  canal  barge. 
He  peppered  him  in  the  boilers  and  bunkers 
with  solid  shot  and  high  explosives.  He 
raked  him  fore  and  aft;  punctured  him  full 
of  holes  below  the  water-line;  spread  his 
deck  with  tons  of  gore,  and  wound  up  by 
blowing  him  sky-high  and  scattering  him  in 
fragments  across  the  face  of  the  bounding 
main. 

I  worked  over  my  peerless  stone  scow  as  I 
never  worked  over  a  man  up  against  it  be¬ 
fore.  But  what  use?  That  millionaire’s 
son  had  his  number  from  the  first  rap  of  the 
gong.  I  could  see  that  Waters  could  end  it 
whenever  he  felt  like  it;  but  he  was  carrying 
it  along,  paying  back  my  heartless,  cruel- 
minded  heavy,  blow  for  Wow;  and  standing 
off,  without  scratch  or  mark  on  him,  saying, 
calm  and  quiet,  he  was  going  to  send  in  an¬ 
other  and  another  in  extra  payment  for  that 
Seabright  score.  And,  by  cricky,  he  did. 
Not  once  nor  twice,  but  a  hundred  times 
over.  Now  and  then  I  looked  at  his  set 
jaw  and  thought  of  the  chin  I’d  seen  on  his 
dad. 

It  was  tough,  I  tell  you.  The  Battleship 
never  got  started;  never  had  a  chance  to  get 
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up  Steam.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  the 
college  lad  looked  over  at  me.  “Here  he 
goes,’’  he  said.  And  as  sure  as  you’re  alive 
the  next  thing  I  saw  wais  my  heavy’s  heels 
going  up  and  his  head  going  down,  striking 
the  ring  floor  with  a  whack  that  settled  the 
argument  then  and  there. 

Without  waiting  for  as  much  as  one  of  the 
count,  the  winner  came  and  leaned  over  the 
ropes  and  laughed  down  at  me.  He  had  a 
right  to  laugh,  but  there  was  nothing  mean 
in  it.  “Your  Battleship  is  going  down  by 
the  head,’’  he  said.  “What’ll  you  take  for 
the  battered  and  shattered  hulk?’’ 

I  sprang  up  on  the  ring  platform,  with  only 
the  ropes  separating  us.  “If  you’ll  only  let 
me  manage  you,’’  I  begged  him,  “we’ll  walk 
straight  into  the  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship.’’  He  never  stirred,  but  just  held  his 
strong  jaw  shut  tight.  Then,  all  excite¬ 
ment,  I  added,  “Aye,  just  that — champ  of 
the  world!  You’re  a  humdinger,  Mr. 
Waters!’’ 

“Tug  McCarthy  is  my  name,’’  he  shot 
back. 

“Tug  or  any  darned  handle  you  want  to 
go  by,’’  I  returned.  “Let  me  manage  you, 
and  we’ll  take  Jeff  and  Fitz,  one  and  aH  of 
them,  into  camp.’’ 

But  he  only  laughed  in  a  cool,  exasper¬ 
ating  way,  and  looked  round  at  Battleship, 
now  struggling  to  his  hands  and  knees,  won¬ 
dering  how  many  fathoms  he’d  been  down. 
“You’d  better  throw  your  poor  old  wreck  a 
life-line,’’  said  Tug  McCarthy  to  me,  and 
trotted  sprightly  to  his  corner. 

Later  on  I  made  some  inquiries  and 
found  out  several  things.  Tug  was  travel¬ 
ing  round  with  two  sparring  partners  and  a 
Jap  to  look  after  his  trunks  of  clothes.  Out¬ 
side  the  ring  he  was  the  dude  of  dudes.  He 
had  bought  up  half  the  one  hotel  in  the  place 
for  himself  and  his  p>aid  bands,  and  had 
their  eats  served  in  the  rooms  in  grand 
style.  He’d  breezed  into  Cri{^le  Creek  only 
ten  days  before,  and  had  got  the  Citizens’ 
Committee  together  and  made  all  sugges¬ 
tions  and  sundry  for  the  big  holiday  at  the 
expense  of  me  and  the  Battleship. 

In  the  business  line  Tug  was  like  a  leaf 
from  his  dad’s  book.  He  was  his  own  man¬ 
ager,  and  a  good  one  I’ll  allow.  He  wrote 
and  sent  off  the  telegram  that  had  lured  my 
Battleship  from  Denver  to  a  watary  grave. 
He  hung  up  the  purse  that  came  my  way; 
and  then,  I  learned,  pulled  down  five  times 
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that  sum  from  the  takings  at  the  gate.  Be¬ 
fore  I’d  picked  up  half  the  story  I  could  see 
that  Tug  had  it  in  him  to  become  the  great 
financier  of  the  Squared  Circle.  Which  was 
another  strong  incentive  for  me  to  try  to 
land  him  under  my  wing. 

I  laid  for  one  of  his  sparring  partners 
and  took  him  off  in  a  corner.  But  just 
when  I’m  starting  to  quiz  him  good,  who 
should  bob  up  but  Tug  himself,  togged  out 
like  he  was  parading  Fifth  Avenue  at  four 
of  a  fine  afternoon.  He  ordered  his  hired 
man  away,  and  looked  reproachfully  at  me. 

“Why  bother  your  head  with  a  man  like 
that?”  he  said  in  a  purring  voice  that  might 
have  meant  anything  or  nothing.  “I’ll  save 
you  all  the  trouble.  I’ll  tell  you  all  you 
want  to  know,  without  you  asking  one 
question.” 

“You’re  a  wonderful  boy  in  more  ways 
than  one,  Mr.  W'^aters,”  I  said,  laughing. 

“Tug  McCarthy,  I  told  you  once  before,” 
he  came  back,  nettled. 

“Oh,  aye.  Tug;  I  was  just  forgetting,”  I 
replied,  trying  to  soothe  him. 

“Dad  and  you  put  up  a  game  on  me,”  he 
said,  straight  off.  “And  you  both  think  to 
this  day  that  you  got  away  with  it.  I  saw 
you  putting  your  heads  together  when  Bat¬ 
tleship  Burke  began  to  pound  me  in  that 
first  round  in  Seabright.  It  wasn’t  hard  to 
figure,  anyway;  for  why  should  your  plug- 
ugly  go  after  me  in  that  vicious  way?  He 
couldn’t  have  worked  harder  if  there  was  a 
purse  in  sight.  But  the  big  mistake  you 
made  was  in  letting  Burke  stand  with  me 
under  the  shower.  He  was  feeling  so  merry 
at  having  chopped  a  novice  into  mincemeat 
that  he  wanted  to  let  out  the  secret  first 
thing.  I  heard  what  your  orders  to  him 
were,  and  never  said  a  word,”  The  lad 
waited  a  while,  as  if  letting  it  sink  in.  Then 
with  a  queer  smile,  he  asked,  “What  do  you 
think  of  it  all  now?” 

“I  can  think  of  nothing  only  your  consent 
for  me  to  manage  you,”  I  said. 

But  he  never  seemed  to  hear.  “Dad 
thinks  he  knows  me  and  that  I  don’t  know 
him,”  he  continued.  “Lots  of  fathers  are 
built  that  way.  He  wanted  to  beat  am¬ 
bition  out  of  me.  He  succeeded  in  beating 
it  in.  He  tried  in  other  things  to  bend  my 
will  to  his  own,  but - ” 

Tug  stopped  so  suddenly  it  struck  me 
that  Ik  was  talking  now  of  the  girl  his  dad 
had  picked  out  for  him. 


“He  didn’t  think  to  tie  you  up  to  a  young 
thing  of  his  own  choosing,  did  he?”  I  asked, 
heedless  and  thoughtless. 

“If  he  ever  tried  that  on  me,  and  got  the 
promise  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  I’d  pack  her 
off  to  King  Solomon;  that’s  what  I’d  do,” 
declared  Tug  in  strong  tones. 

“Oh,  I  well  know  you  would  want  to  win 
the  queen  yourself,”  I  laughed;  then  said 
to  myself,  “well,  there’s  the  end  of  that 
much!” 

“You  didn’t  supp>ose,  did  you,”  started 
Tug  again,  “that  I’d  let  Battleship  Burke 
get  away  with  that  trimming  he  handed 
me?  Not  in  twice  two  thousand  years.  I 
vowed  to  show  up  him  and  yourself  and  dad 
by  becoming  a  real  gloveman.  I  just  fol¬ 
lowed  in  dad’s  footsteps — asked  nobody’s 
advice  save  my  own.” 

“You’re  a  good  little  adviser,”  I  put  in. 

“And  I’m  going  on  the  way  I  started, 
without  you  or  any  one  else.”  He  stopp>ed 
again,  giving  me  that  same  queer  smile. 
Then  he  tilted  his  head.  “Is  that  enough 
for  you,  and  will  you  let  my  sparring  part¬ 
ners  alone?” 

I  allowed  it  was,  and  told  him  so.  But 
with  the  added  word  I’d  still  be  hoping  for 
him  to  let  me  take  hold  of  him  some  day 
and  steer  him  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  He 
only  waved  a  hand  lightly,  and  was  on  his 
way. 

I  sat  down  to  meditate.  Here  was  the 
man  I’d  been  dreaming  all  my  life  of  man¬ 
aging;  right  at  hand  he  was,  but  still  so  far 
off  I  couldn’t  lay  finger  on  him.  What  was 
I  to  do?  I  hiked  down  Main  Street  and  sent 
this  telegram,  collect,  to  Sam  Waters’  in 
Wall  Street: 

“The  bee  in  your  son’s  bonnet  has  become 
a  whole  hive  and  has  just  stung  Battleship 
Burke  to  death.” 

I  signed  it  with  my  plain  “Tim  Breslin,” 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  Next  morning  the 
answer  came.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
point. 

“Meet  me  Planters’  Hotel,  St.  Louis, 
Friday,”  it  says;  not  a  word  more. 

I  sent  Battleship  into  drydock,  or  to  be 
specific,  back  home  to  Galveston,  and 
turned  up  at  the  Planters’  Hotel  Friday  eve- 
rang.  I  found-Sam  Waters  in  his  room  with 
his  coat  and  collar  off  and  his  shirt-sleeves 
rolled  above  his  fat  elbows.  It  was  one  of 
those  late  hot  days  in  the  hottest  town  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  he  was 
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fanning  himself  by  the  open  window  and 
blowing  dense  clouds  from  one  of  his  whop¬ 
ping  big  cigars.  He  ordered  ice-water  and 
fixings  for  the  two  of  us.  Then,  showing  no 
more  feeling  than  a  clam,  he  sat  back,  and 
said  for  me  to  tell  him  everything. 

I  did,  not  leaving  out  one  word.  And  all 
the  time  his  face  was  like  a  mask;  it  wa£s  the 
first  time  he’d  heard  of  his  son  in  over  half  a 
year;  but  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
ix)ther  him  was  the  heat.  I  couldn’t  help 
wondering  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

I  laid  it  on  thick  about  how  his  boy  had 
rammed  and  sunk  the  Battleship;  bmt  he 
heard  it  without  the  flicker  of  an  eyela^, 
and  there  was  no  move  from  him  when  I  was 
done.  The  way  he  was  acting  was  fast  get¬ 
ting  on  my  nerves,  even  though  I  could  see 
he  was  thinking  hard  about  some  phase  of 
it.  Finally  he  swung  round  and  said, 

“We’ve  got  to  find  some  one  to  lick 
him.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me,”  I  rejoined, 
“that  you’re  still  going  after  the  boy  the 
way  you  did  in  Seabright?” 

“Don’t  bother  about  me,  Breslin,”  he 
snapped  back  sharply.  “All  I  want  you  to 
do  is  go  out  and  dig  up  some  one  who  will 
knock  my  son  flat  on  his  back  and  end  his 
ring  career.” 

^Tiat  use  to  tell  of  our  drawn-out  confab? 
The  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  I  took 
the  assignment,  with  a  liberal  monthly  bit, 
and  a  big  wad  to  come  when  I  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  the  boy  down  for  the  ten- 
count.  Deep  inside  I  didn’t  want  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  but  what  could  a  plain  fight  man¬ 
ager  do? 

IST.ARTED  hot  on  the  trail  of  Tug 
McCarthy.  First  I  ran  up  to  Winnipeg 
for  a  heavy  who  had  been  breaking  loose 
there  and  in  the  far  Northwest.  He  looked 
mighty  sweet,  and  I  called  two  men,  one 
from  Chicago  and  one  from  Hoboken,  t® 
round  him  into  the  best  possible  trim.  I 
put  him  through  a  row  of  sprouts  for  six 
weeks  and  started  him  in  Calgary  where  he 
handled  himself  in  nifty  style,  winning  in  the 
fourth.  Then  I  bumped  into  Tug  in  Seattle 
and  signed  up  for  ten  rounds  to  a  decision  in 
Portland.  — 

But  there  wasn’t  no  decision.  The  affair 
came  to  an  end  in  forty  seconds,  with  the 
Canuck  taking  a  nap  in  his  own  comer  as  if 
an  aUurn-clock  had  never  been  invented.  I 
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wired  the  result  to  Wall  Street,  and  in  due 
time  comes  the  answer,  “Try  again.” 

I  tried  again.  I  tried  six  times  in  a  row. 
Yes,  sirree — that  college  lad  was  some 
scrapper!  It  isn’t  all  in  the  sinews  and  the 
clenched  fists — not  that  he  wasn’t  as  classy 
and  sturdy  a  man  as  you’d  want  to  lay  eyes 
on  in  the  ring.  All  of  that  he  was;  but  he 
had  something  else  that  you  don’t  find  on 
the  average  gloveman — a  head. 

The  wise  manager  informs  himself  about 
what  the  rival  camp  is  doing;  and  I  found 
out  only  smart  things  about  that  young 
man.  He  was  sticking  to  duty  every  min¬ 
ute;  the  fight  had  begun  for  him  the  instant 
he  put  his  John  Hancock  to  the  articles. 
And  here’s  a  detail,  mighty  important:  Tug 
McCarthy  never  wet  his  lips  with  strong 
drink  and  never  touched  a  coffin  tack.  No; 
he  was  the  cleanest-living  lad  I  ever  run 
across,  and  I’ve  called  them  all  by  their  first 
names  from  Jake  Kilrain  to  Jack  Dempsey. 

Maybe  it  was  because  the  boy  was  buUt 
to  go  that  way  naturally;  maybe  it  was  be¬ 
cause  he  had  set  himself  a  task  to  do.  The 
point  is  he  stuck  to  his  knitting,  put  his 
heart  and  mind  on  his  work,  and  walked  the 
straight,  white  chalk-mark  without  a  sign  of 
wavering.  That’s  the  road  to  success. 
And  Tug  McCarthy  licked  my  six  picked 
men,  one  after  the  other. 

The  last  of  the  half-dozen  went  into  the 
discard  in  Tacoma,  and  a  week  later  I 
walked  in  on  Sam  Waters  in  his  Wall  Street 
office.  He  was  all  wrapped  up  in  a  ticker, 
and  for  ten  minutes  let  the  tape  run  through 
his  plump  fingers  without  a  word  to  me. 
The*  he  turned  and,  not  cracking  a  smile, 
said  quietly,  “If  I  was  as  poor  a  speculator 
as  you  are  a  fight  manager  I’d  have  been 
in  the  poorhouse  long  ago.” 

No  man  likes  that  talk,  least  of  all  when 
he’s  spent  half  a  lifetime  building  up  a  name 
and  reputation.  Would  Sam  Waters  like 
me  to  tell  him  he  was  a  boob  in  Wall  Street? 
I  drew  one  quick  breath,  and  came -right 
back  at  him.  “If  you  had  one  man  against 
you  in  Wall  Street  half  as  good  as  your 
son,”  I  said,  “you’d  be  begging  pjennies  on 
the  comer.” 

But  he  never  turned  a  hair.  “If  you  can’t 
lick  him.  I’ll  find  somebody  else  that  can,” 
he  replied. 

I  looked  at  him  fiercely  for  a  second,  then 
walked  to  the  door.  Holding  the  handle,  I 
gk>wered  back  at  hkn.  “1  came  on  here  to 
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sign  up  a  man  that  is  a  real  mit  slinger,  and 
only  dropped  in  thinking  to  be  civil.  When 
you  meet  that  son  of  yours  again  you’ll  need 
a  broom  to  sweep  up  the  pieces.” 

“Good!”  he  shouted  after  me  as  I  banged 
the  door. 

I  found  Madigan  in  his  feed  store  which 
he  ran  in  connection  with  his  livery-stable. 
“Where  do  you  keep  that  untamable  wildcat 
of  yours?”  I  asked  him  after  the  greetings 
were  disposed  of. 

The  Jersey  Whirlwind,  christened  Len 
Fein,  was  going  through  his  motions  in  the 
sun-dried  ring  in  the  middle  of  the  big  yard. 

I  had  his  record  in  my  inside  pocket,  sent  on 
to  me  in  Tacoma  by  this  same  man,  Madi¬ 
gan.  It  was  fair  to  middling  at  the  start 
and  growing  better  at  the  end.  He’d  won 
the  last  eight  by  clean  knockouts  or  the 
judge’s  say-so.  The  week  before,  down  in 
Wilmington,  he’d  stacked  up  against  the 
stiffest  battler  of  the  lot  and  had  flattened 
him  in  the  seventh  stanza.  Watching  him 
perform,  I  now  saw  he  had  all  the  correct 
earmarks  and  that  there  was  nothing  wrong 
Muth  his  size  and  build.  He  stood  six-foot- 
thre%of  bone  and  muscle,  and  he  carried  the 
bulk  of  it  in  the  right  place — high  above 
the  belt.  My  mind  was  already  settled.  I 
said  a  few  words  to  him,  and  he  fell  for  more 
tin  than  he’d  ever  thought  was  in  the  land. 

That  evening  the  Whirlwind  and  I  left 
for  Los  Angeles.  Tug  had  got  my  message 
and  was  waiting  there.  They  wanted  the 
mill  out  at  the  Vernon  arena,  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  all  signed  up  for  twenty 
rounds. 

Have  you  ever  been  harried  in  your  in¬ 
sides?  If  not,  I  hop>e  you  never  will;  for 
it’s  a  sad  and  worrysome  experience.  Who 
cotild  have  told  me  before  that  there  was  a 
heart  in  me?  I’d  been  thinking  this  long 
time  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  round  stone. 
I’d  have  freely  given  my  right  hand,  my 
ri^t-eye  that  night  to  be  in  Tug’s  corner 
instead  of  behind  the  Jersey  Whirlwind. 

There  I  was,  coming  out  victor  in  the 
greatest  battle  of  my  life,  and  not  a  sign  or 
glow  of  elation  in  me;  only  sorrow  and  re¬ 
morse  weighing  me  down — I  was  responsible 
for  sending  that  college  boy  to  defeat.  I’ll 
never  forget  it  to  my  dying  day;  no,  never¬ 
more. 

He  stuck  it  out  seventeen  rounds — seven¬ 
teen  most  terrible  rounds.  The  Whirlwind 


had  weight  and  height  and  reach  on  him; 
he  got  in  a  lucky  stab  right  at  the  start  j  but 
Tug  stood  up  to  his  beating  with  a  heart  of 
gold.  I’d  b^n  against  him  in  a  long  row  of 
scraps,  covering  nearly  two  years,*  and  I’d 
been  liking  him  better  and  better  all  the 
time;  for  one  couldn’t  help  it,  you  see. 
He’d  never  crowed;  he’d  never  done  any¬ 
thing  but  fight  and  play  the  game — and  here 
I  was  with  the  guilt  on  me  of  laying  him  low. 

You  couldn’t  make  that  lad  strike  his 
colors;  he  was  one  of  those  tow-head  Norse¬ 
men  who  is  carried  home  on  his  shield.  The 
last  three  rounds  hk  hands  were  down  and 
he  was  reeling  all  around — he  never  heard 
me  begging  him,  nor  the  crowd  hollering, 
nor  the  referee  imploring  him.  But  at  last 
it  finished,  as  it  must — a  right  swing  met  him 
squarely.  He  fell  full  length  in  the  rosin, 
and  then  rolled  over,  his  face  just  below  the 
ropes  less  than  a  foot  away,  looking  straight 
at  me. 

“You’re  a  good,  game  boy.  Tug,”  I  said, 
not  thinking  of  anything  else. 

“But  he  never  answered  one  word,  only 
strove  to  rise.  But  not  a  nerve  in  him  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  will.  His  iron  jaw — just  like 
his  dad’s — went  shut  fast,  and  his  eyes  met 
mine,  straight  and  fearless,  defiant  even  in 
that  moment  of  defeat. 

I  was  heart-sick.  I  left  the  Jersey  Whirl¬ 
wind  to  look  after  himself  and  came  back 
into  town  alone. 

Then  the  practical  side  of  me  began  as¬ 
serting  itself,  as  it  always  will.  That 
young  fellow,  at  the  very  worst,  had  only 
met  what  many  another  had  met.  Unlike 
the  rest  of  them,  he  had  a  soft  nest  to  go  to 
after  his  defeat.  And  word  of  the  knock¬ 
out  would  come  as  welcome  news  to  old 
Sam  Waters,  waiting  for  his  son  to  join  him 
in  the  battle  royal  in  Wall  Street.  There 
was  also  the  healthy  bonus  coming  to  me  in 
payment  for  a  stiff  contract  well  done.  I 
turned  into  the  telegraph  office  and  shoots 
this  along  the  wire  to  Flinty  Sam: 

“You  don’t  have  to  hire  anybody  else  for 
the  job.  I  turned  the  trick  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  this  night,  and  I’ll  thank  you  for  the 
bonus.  Maybe  the  honey  bee  in  his  bonnet 
is  dead,  and  maybe  it  isn’t.” 

Then  I  mosi^  over  to  the  hotel,  ready 
to  sle^p  easy  after  a  profitable  day’s  work. 
But  there  was  a  young  raan  waiting  in  the 
lobby  and  he  said  that  he’d  come  to  take  me 
to  a  good  friend  of  mine.  I  suspected  it  was 
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some  of  the  boj’s  getting  up  a  midnight 
frolic,  and  so  got  into  the  car.  My  strange 
escort  headed  like  mad  down  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  before  I  knew  it  we  were  drawn 
up  beside  a  big  private  car.  As  I  mounted 
the  steps  and  walked  in,  who  did  I  see  there 
but  Sam  Waters.  He  was  pandering  in  an 
armchair  away  down  at  the  end,  but  the 
moment  he  spied  me  he  came  charging  as  if 
he  was  going  to  eat  me  alive. 

“Damn  you,  Breslin!”  he  shouted. 
“You’re  not  going  to  get  away  with  it!  No, 
you’re  not!” 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a 
feather.  WTiat  was  he  driving  at?  He  dug 
into  his  pocket  and  handed  over  a  check  all 
made  out  for  the  bonus. 

“I  never  thought  you’d  earn  it,”  he  said. 
“It’s  like  paying  you  blood-money.  But  I 
live  up  to  my  word  in  this  and  everything 
else.  But  I’m  with  my  lx)y,  I’d  have  you 
know,  even  if  I  don’t - ” 

Then  he  burst  loose,  and  it  all  comes 
out.  He’d  only  been  on  the  level  with  me 
in  that  Seabright  affafr;  then,  he  honestly 
thought  that  would  cure  the  boy.  But 
after  the  medicine  failed  to  work,  after  Tug 
McCarthy  was  born,  with  his  square,  iron 
jaw —  Oh,  if  you’d  heard  him  chatter! 

“You  lick  a  son  of  mine?”  he  raved. 
“There  isn’t  a  ntan  living  can  do  it!  Do  you 
hear  that?” 

I  certainly  heard  it,  and  a  lot  more.  The 
son  had  won  the  father  over.  It  was  pride 
that  did  it,  I  reckon — the  pride  of  a  man  in 
a  good,  stout-hearted  son  who  was  his 
very  own.  Oh,  I  knew  Sam  Waters’s 
feelings. 

The  old  man  had  seen  every  fight  his  son 
had  after  that  Cripple  Creek  shindig.  He’d 
l)een  in  Portland  even.  He’d  come  slipping 
into  town  in  his  private  car  for  each  mill, 
and  hang  on  a  siding  only  long  enough  to 
lose  himself  in  the  crovnd  and  watch  his  son 
perform.  He’d  been  in  the  Vernon  arena 
this  very  night. 

“I  never  liked  my  son  going  into  the 
ring,”  he  went  on,  “but  when  he  got  in  it 
anyway,  I’m  for  hkn  strong.  I  hired  you 
bemuse  of  that — to  bring  him  along.  No 
one  ever  will  be  a  tip-topper  in  this  world 
matching  wits  against  third-raters.  I  put 
you  across  his  pwKh  to  give  him  the  keen 
competition  that  success  feeds  on.  You 
think  you’ve  done  your  work  well,  but, 
Breslin,  there’s  no  man  he  can’t  whip.” 
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“In  view  of  what’s  just  taken  place — ” 
I  started,  but  he  cut  me  off  short. 

“I  know  a  fighter!”  he  said,  and  ran  to  his 
desk  where  he  got  a  picture  of  a  well  set-up 
youngster  in  ring  costume,  mits  on  his 
hands  and  all.  “Do  you  know  who  that 
is?”  he  thunders. 

“Not  a  bit  of  me  can  guess,”  I  replied. 

“That’s  me!”  he  said,  his  chest  swelling  as 
I  looked  at  him  in  blank  wonder.  “My 
boy  doesn’t  know  it;  but  I  trimmed  all  the 
amateurs  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  a 
fare- thee- well  before  he  was  born.” 

I  began  to  see  a  streak  of  daylight — and 
then  there  was  a  racket  behind  me.  Both 
of  us  looked  around  as  Tug  McCarthy  ap- 
fteared  on  the  scene.  His  face  showed  a  fine 
assortment  of  adhesive,  but  he  was  getting 
along  without  the  aid  of  the  two  handlers  by 
his  side.  He  halted  as  if  shot,  at  sight  of  his 
dad,  and  moved  to  back  away.  But  his  old 
man  went  straight  up  to  him  and  gripped 
him  by  the  hand. 

“I  sent  for  you,”  he  said.  “You’re 
.  bunged  up  a  trifle.  I  like  jxiu  better  in  de¬ 
feat  than  in  victory.”  Then  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  Ixiy’s  shoulder.  “There  never  was  a 
Waters  rested  under  a  stain  on  his  banner. 
We’re  going  after  the  Jersey  WTiirlwind, 
aren’t  we,  son?” 

“I’ve  been  up  to  the  hotel  chasing  Bres¬ 
lin  for  a  return  match,”  says  Tug. 

“We’ll  fix  the  match  right  here!”  an¬ 
nounced  Sam  Waters,  and  turned  to  me. 

“Hold  on,”  I  said,  sparring  for  a  breath- 
iag  spell.  “What  am  I  up  against?  .Are 
you  his  manager?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  answered  Flinty  Waters 
quickly. 

“How  about  you.  Tug?’*  I  inquired. 

“Dad  and  I  are  of  the  same  mind,”  says 
Tug,  smooth  as  could  l)e. 

I  sparred  again.  You  see,  I  was  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  demands  of  Jeff.  This  was-no 
mean  victory.  Tug  McCarthy  had  become 
well  known  in  the  West;  you’d  find  p>ara- 
graphs  about  him  in  the  sport  p>ages  back 
East,  and  his  pictures  in  the  pink  London 
sheets.  Why  should  I  be  risking  what  I’d 
just'  won?  Bigger  game  was  the  meat  I 
was  after.  If  I  couldn’t  get  Jeff  just  yet,  I 
could,  at  least,  get  a  crack  at  Fitz  or  ^ilor- 
man  Sharkey.  And  seeing  we  were  on  the 
subject  of  gates  and  pnirses,  I  was  all  busi¬ 
ness  once  more.  But  old  ^m  Waters  set¬ 
tled  it  in  a  hurry. 
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“I’ll  put  up  the  whole  amount,”  he  said, 
“and  you  can  name  your  own  figure.” 

It  was  too  tempting  to  pass  up.  I  signed 
right  there,  scrawling  my  name  after  the 
lx)ld  handwriting  of  Sam  Waters.  Then  in 
a  couple  of  days  I  got  a  wire  saying  that 
he’d  fixed  it  all  complete  with  Jimmy  Crof- 
foth  for  Mechanic’s  Pavilion  in  ’Frisco,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  twenty  rounds  again. 

The  Whirlwind  was  tickled  half  to  death 
with  the  prospect.  He  looked  on  Tug  as 
easy  picking.  He  knew  the  one  hardest 
thing  for  a  glove  man  to  do  is  a  comeback. 
Besides,  he  was  dead  sure  he  had  it  on  Tug 
at  every  angle  of  the  game.  But,  all  the 
same,  I  took  him  out  early  near  Santa  Clara 
and  drove  him  hard  at  training  every  day. 
Tug  had  taken  over  Jeff’s  old  camp  at 
Harbin  Springs,  which  was  familiar  ground 
to  him.  It  was  there  he  had  come  by 
the  skill  to  bomb  and  scuttle  Battleship 
Burke. 

There  was  some  excitement  in  the  days 
when  that  mill  was  drawing  near.  Every  one 
knew  now  who  Tug  McCarthy  was.  There 
had  been  reports,  quite  naturally,  but  now 
they  were  all  confirmed  by  Samuel  Waters 
himself.  And  how  the  newspapers  did  eat 
that  stuff  up!  The  King  of  Wall  Street  en¬ 
couraging  his  son  to  be  the  King  of  the 
Ring!  Not  that  alone,  but  actually  manag¬ 
ing  him! 

The  whole  broad  land  was  gone  plumb 
crazy  over  it.  And  why  not?  Sam  Waters 
and  Tim  Breslin  in  the  same  boat!  And  the 
way  Flinty  Waters  handled  himself!  What 
he  said  in  the  daily  prints  to  them  goody- 
goodies  was  a  shame — to  the  softies,  sticking 
up  their  finicky  noses,  and  wanting  to  have 
us  believe  it’s  time  enough  to  breed  a 
fighting  race  when  the  enemy  has  set  your 
house  afire! 

I’d  never  liked  old  Sam  Waters,  but  I  was 
beginning  to  like  him  now.  He  was  no 
hypocrite,  buying  ringside  seats.  Instead 
of  that,  he  was  taking  the  world  as  he  found 
it,  and  helping  it  along  by  playing  a  man’s 
part  in  a  man’s  way. 

.Ml  Frisco  was  in  or  about  the  historic 
pavilion  that  night.  We  were  in  our  comer 
first,  and  the  Jersey  Whirlwind  got  a  liberal 
hand.  But  it  was  as  nothing  to  the  noise 
and  roar  that  greeted  Tug  McCarthy  and 
his  dad.  The  first  sight  I  got  of  them  it 
struck  me  hard  that  I  was  up  against  not 
one,  but  two  of  these  set  jaws.  Yes,  they 


were  fixed  as  if  nailed  and  welded  together. 
And  the  old  boy  went  about  his  business 
in  his  corner  as  if  it  was  nothing  more  to 
him  than  juggling  millions  in  Wall  Street 
with  both  hands.  He  was  just  the  same  as 
he  was  that  morning  when  I '  found  him 
standing  by  the  ticker,  running  the  tape 
through  his  fingers  and  paying  no  heed  to 
me  or  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There’s  another  big  surprise  for  me  when 
Tug  strips  off.  I’d  heard  that  his  dad  had 
run  both  Fitz  and  Kid  McCoy  into  Harbin, 
bringing  them  across  from  New  York  in  his 
private  car;  so  I  was  expecting  to  find  the 
boy  in  dandy  shape.  He  was  all  that,  and 
then  some. 

Talk  about  your  pictures  and  your  scenery 
and  your  artists  big  and  small!  But  what 
sight  more  soothing  and  inspiring,  more 
beautiful,  than  the  human  form?  And  what 
human  shape,  I  ask  you,  can  match  or  come 
near  that  of  the  tall,  grown,  young  glove- 
man,  trained  for  speed  and  staying  qualities, 
trim  and  fine,  sleek  as  silk  in  every  little 
line?  That’s  one  of  the  satisfying  things,  I 
own  up,  that  keeps  ever  luring  me  to  the 
ringside. 

And  as  I’ve  often  told  you,  I’ve  looked  on 
them  all.  I  can  shut  my  eyes  this  minute 
and  see  the  grand  and  noble  proportions 
of  John  L.  in  his  prime;  I  can  call  them  all 
back  up  and  down  the  line,  but  the  decision 
goes  to  Tug  McCarthy  as  he  was  that  night. 
Small  wonder  his  father  was  daffy  about  him. 
I’d  lie  down  and  die  this  minute  in  content 
if  I  had  such  a  boy.  He’d  filled  out  some¬ 
thing  magnificent.  He  was  perfection  for 
the  eye  to  behold. 

When  he  dropped  the  bathrobe  from  his 
wide  shoulders  and  stood  there  at  ease,  not  a 
muscle  showed;  but  when  he  walked  to  the 
middle,  as  if  not  touching  the  ground,  I 
saw  those  long,  pliant  cords  play  sweetly 
under  his  bronzed  skin.  Greeks  and  Dagoes 
and  Turks — you  can  have  them  all!  For 
myself,  just  give  me  Tug  McCarthy  in  his 
f^lendid  manhood  there  that  night! 

I  tipped  off  the  ^Miirlwind  that  he  had 
his  work  cut  out  for  him.  But  no  use.  His 
peanut  was  miles  away  in  Los  Angeles, 
dwelling  on  another  Tug  McCarthy  prone 
on  the  floor.  That’s  a  mistake  not  peculiar 
to  the  ring.  You  and  I  can  name  lots  of 
men  that  thought  one  victory  enough  to  last 
them  their  lifetime;  and  when  they  woke  up 
the  count  was  all  done. 
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It  was  that  way  with  the  Jersey  Whirl¬ 
wind.  He  went  in  over-confident;  his  head 
was  so  swelled  that  Tug  couldn’t  miss  it. 
He  forgot  all  about  having  copped  Tug  with 
a  damaging  swing  early  in  their  first  en¬ 
counter,  and  that  the  ill  effects  had  stuck  to 
the  end.  But  no  matter — Tug  that  night 
was  too  good  for  him  the  best  day  he  ever 
saw.  And  when  the  tide  of  battle  set 
against  him,  when  the  pinch  came,  the 
Whirlwind  blew  as  soft  as  a  June  breeze. 

No  sooner  had  they  squared  than  Tug 
dropped  him  with  a  short-arm  drive  clean 
through  hk  guard.  He  repeated  in  the 
third,  and  twice  in  the  fourth  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  kissed  the  canvas.  It’s  no  pleasure  to 
me  to  see  a  man  taking  a  laml}asting,  and  I 
turned  aside  to  see  what  old  Sam  Waters 
was  doing. 

There  he  k,  calm  and  cold  as  a  fish  liaked 
in  a  cake  of  ice.  |  It’s  all  clear  about  him. 
Thk  k  just  another  deal  in  Wall  Street  for 
Sam;  he’s  been  meeting  men  in  bloody  com¬ 
bat  ever  since  the  days  when  he  treated  all 
the  amateurs  in  the  State  of  Penn  to  a  fare- 
thee-well. 

The  knockout  came  in  the  sixth.  Tug, 
his  hair  not '  mussed,  worked  him  into  a 
comer,  and — bingo — it’s  all  over!  There 
wasn’t  no  need  for  any  count.  I  helped  lift 
the  Whirlwind  up  on  his  stool,  and  when  I 
was  busy  bringing  him  bapk  to  knowledge  of 
his  own  shortcomings,  I  felt  a  tap  on  my 
shoulder  and  looked  around.  It  was  Flinty 
Waters,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  spoil 
everything  by  an  ill-fitting  word.  But  no. 

“Come  over  to  the  hotel  without  delay,” 
he  said.  “I  want  to  talk  with  you.” 

“When  I  rid  thk  third-rater  of  his  ter¬ 
rible  nightmare.  I’ll  join  you,  Mr.  Waters,” 
I  replied,  and  resumed  with  the  smelling-salts. 

The  old  boy  was  wasting  no  time.  His 
grips  were  being  carried  out  when  I 
show^  in  the  door.  “You’re  not  leaving  us, 
I  hope?”  I  said. 

“Come  in  here,  Breslin,”  he  rejoined, 
leading  the  Way  into  a  sitting-room  and 
shutting  the  door.  “The  work  you  did  for 

me  some  time  ago  was  first-class,  and - ” 

“Oh,  it  was,  was  it?”  I  cut  in,  sarcastic. 
“Forget  all  that,”  he  allowed.  “You  did 
right  well,  and  I  want  to  tie  up  with  you 
again.” 

“From  what  befell  my  Whirlwind  it  looks 
as  if  I’m  needing  a  job,”  I  observed. 
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He  faced  me  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  ready  to 
start  something.  “What  do  you  think  of 
my  son  as  a  fighter?” 

“He’s  a  cuckoo  and  a  daisy  and  a  lalla- 
paloosa,”  I  solemnly  affirmed. 

“How  far  will  he  go?” 

“He’ll  lick  Jeff  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
him.” 

“I’m  glad  you  agree  with  me,”  he  said, 
nodding.  Then  he  f)erks  up  for  business. 
“Look  here  now,  Breslin.  It’s  no  use 
talking  to  that  lx)y  alx)ut  giving  up  the  fight 
game.  I  made  a  fizzle  of  trying  to  wkh  a 
wife  on  him;  I  fizzled  that  Seabright  affair — 
I’ve  fizzled  it  every  time  I’ve  tri^  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him.  That’s  what  comes  of 
having  a  son  with  a  will  of  hk  own.  It’s 
tough  and  hard  on  a  father,  who  thinks  he’s 
wiser.  But,  Breslin,  I  always  did  like  a 
man  that  stands  in  hk  own  two  shoes.  No 
matter  what  else,  this  is  my  son’s  lo(ffiout. 
He  wants  it  that  way,  and  so  let  it  be.  He 
just  loves  mixing  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
ring — he’s  got  it  in  his  blood  I  suppose.” 

Flinty  Sam  paused,  and  the  proud  smile 
wrinkling  his  eyes  reminded  me  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  Pennsylvania  amateur.  He  con¬ 
tinued: 

“This  victory  to-night  will  make  him 
keener  than  ever.  Now  that  he’s  in  the 
game  it’s  up  to  us  both  to  help  him  all  we 
can.  I  should  like  to  go  on  doing  it  myself, 
but,  Breslin,  this  glove  lousiness  is  small 
potatoes,  nothing  more  than  a  snap  of  your 
fingers.  It’s  too  tame  for  me.  I’ra  going 
liack  to  Wall  Street  where  there’s  real  fight¬ 
ing.  Will  you  manage  my  son  for  me?” 

“Putting  aside  the  fact  you’re  handing  me 
a  champion,  Mr.  Waters,  I’d  manage  him  if 
he  was  the  rankest  dub.” 

Those  were  my  words.  And,  thinking 
back,  I  can’t  say  I  didn’t  mean  them. 
There  was  something  or  other  alxxit  Tug 
McCarthy  that  won  you  without  your 
knowing.  And  I  was  fast  beginning  to  real¬ 
ize  that  some  of  the  same  stuff  was  present 
in  the  make-up  of  his  dad.  Aye,  old 
Flinty  Waters,  when  you  got  to  know  him, 
under  his  ])elt,  was  a  right  good  soK. 

We  agreed  on  it  then  and  there,  only 
leaving  it  to  the  boy  for  the  final  say.  “He’s 
getting  here  late,”  Sam  remarked,  taking 
out  hk  watch;  and  just  then  Tug  walked  in, 
chipper  as  could  be.  We  laid  the  plan  be¬ 
fore  him  and  he  Iktened  quietly  without  one 
word  till  we  both  were  done. 
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“There’s  only  one  man  in  the  world  I’d  let 
manage  me  other  than  yourself,  dad,  and 
that’s  Tim  Breslin,”  he  said,  looking  over  at 
me.  “We’ve  had  some  good  scraps,  haven’t 
we,  Tim?  But  of  the  whole  lot  I  enjoyed 
none  half  so  much  as  the  sinking  of  Battle¬ 
ship  Burke.” 

“That  old  man  of  the  sea!  Let  his  p>oor 
bones  lie!”  I  rejoined.  “I’m  going  to  camp 
on  Jeff’s  trail  right  away.  Tug;  and  after  we 
take  the  title  we’ll  tour  the  world.” 

“I  can  knock  him  out  in  ten  rounds,”  said 
Tug. 

“Now  you’re  talking,  son,”  chimed  in 
Sam  Waters. 

“But  there’s  one  thing  first,”  Tug  added, 
with  his  queer  smile.  “Will  you  come  with 
me,  please,  without  asking  questions,  for  a 
short  ride?” 

In  a  half-hour  or  so  the  car  stopped  in 
front  of  a  neat  house,  with  a  lawn  in  front 
and  vines  on  the  porch.  There  was  a  light 
in  every  window  and  figures  flitting  about  in 
every  room.  And  when  we  rang  the  bell, 
who  should  come  running  to  throw  wide  the 
door  and  welcome  us,  but  Mrs.  Tug  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

Oh,  yes!  There  had  been  a  knot-tying 
party  in  the  short  time  since  the  fight  was 
won.  And  now  there  was  a  mighty  fussing 
going  on,  getting  ready  for  the  honeymoon. 

“l^at  has  kept  you  so  long?”  she  asked 
sweetly  of  Tug;  though  it  was  plain  he  had 
wasted  not  one  second  going  and  coming 
back  with  us  pair  of  blundering  old  fools. 

I  certainly  thought  Flinty  Sam  would 
break  down  and  cry.  His  lips  were  quiver¬ 
ing,  and  his  Adam’s  apple  was  like  a  monkey 
on  a  string.  His  son  had  always  been  sur¬ 
prising  him — this  was  the  biggest  surprise  of 
all.  , 

She  was  a  sweet  and  winsome  girl;  and 
Sam  Waters  himself  could  see  that,  even  if 
she  was  the  final  proof  of  all  his  well-laid 
schemes  gone  wrong.  I  almost  laughed 
when  I  thought  of  him  having  tried  to  pick 
a  ball  and  chain  for  Tug.  But  now  that  he 
was  up  against  it,  he  treated  her  as  a  father 
should — no  matter  what  you  say  about  him, 
Sam  Waters  was  a  good  sport.  Clasping 
her  hands  and  looking  into  her  eyes  of  blue, 
he  said: 

“You’re  just  the  girl  I  have  always 
wanted  my  son  to  wed.” 


Tug  stood  at  one  side,  enjoying  the  muffs 
we  both  were  making,  but  at  l^t  he  pipes  in: 

“Mr.  Breslin  is  my  new  manager,  dear, 
and  is  to  match  me  with  Jeff  first  thing.” 

Like  a  flash  the  girl  turned  and  flimg  this 
right  at  my  head:  “You’ll  never  manage 
him;  he’s  given  his  promise  to  me.”  Then 
she  lets  go  this  one  at  Flinty  Sam:  “You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Mr.  Wa¬ 
ters,  for  wanting  your  son  in  the  ring.” 

Ho,  ho!  That  was  landing  it  fair  and 
square  on  dad. 

^^HE  great  manager  paused,  then  leaned 
forward  with  his  gaze  fixed  far  down 
the  dusty  highway. 

“Look  at  Andy  Moakley  coming  home 
there  with  his  free,  easy  stride.  A  grand, 
good-looking  boy;  calling  back  to  my  old 
eyes  the  fond  and  lost  sight  of  Tug  McCar¬ 
thy.”  He  sat  up  and  looked  at  me.  “Isn’t 
it  passing  strange  that  I  should  have  such 
warmth  in  my  heart  for  one  that  I  never 
managed,  but  who  was  always  pitted  against 
me,  in  the  opposing  corner  of  the  ring?” 

“Not  so  very  strange,  Tim,”  I  quietly  re¬ 
plied. 

“It  was  his  fighting  spirit,  I  suppose,”  al¬ 
lowed  Tim  Breslin. 

“You  never  got  the  match  with  Jeff?” 
“With  the  girl  he  loved  standing  in  the 
way?  Not  much!  What  Flinty  Sam  Waters, 
with  all  his  power  and  success,  couldn’t  do, 
that  slip  of  a  girl  done  without  even 
tr>'ing. 

“Sam  Waters  sent  them  honeymooning  in 
his  private  car.  There  was  a  crowd  of  the 
girl’s  friends  down  to  see  them  off.  Old 
Flinty  hooked  his  arm  in  mine  and  pulled 
me  to  one  side  out  of  the  jam;  and  we 
stood  there  alone,  under  the  arc  lights, 
watching  the  train  pull  out,  with  Tug  and 
his  bride  waving  from  the  rear  platform. 
For  a  long  time  there  wasn’t  a  word  between 
us,  then  I  could  stand  it  no  more. 

“  ‘There  goes  my  world’s  champion,  fad¬ 
ing  from  view,’  I  breathed.  ‘Isn’t  it  odd 
that  I  should  be  feeling  glad?’ 

“Then  Flinty  Sam  turned  and  leveled  his 
eyes  at  me. 

“  ‘You  and  I  can  plan,’  he  said,  ‘and  the 
Tug  McCarthys  may  all  fight  their  heads 
off ;  but  it’s  always  a  know-nothing  girl  gives 
the  decision.’  ” 


** Mama's  Boy,"  another  story  by  Mr.  BuHeck,  will  appear  in  September  EFERYBODY'S. 
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IN  SOUTHEASTERN  Spain  Ues  Mur¬ 
cia,  the  land  of  simple  faith  and  sim¬ 
ple  people.  Once  an  arid  wilderness, 
it  has  been  turned,  through  artificial 
irrigation,  into  a  province  so  rich  that,  as 
the  Spanish  saying  has  it,  “Drive  a  cane 
into  the  soil  of  Ae  Huerta  and  the  day 
after  it  will  bear  blossoms.”  It  is  a  land  of 
jealousies  and  loves  and  hates,  and  it  is 
called  the  Garden  of  Passions.  Men  fight 
for  what  they  want,' and  in  such  a  struggle 
for  the  heart  of  a  girl  Maria,  Pencho  has 
so  wounded  young  Javier,  the  only  son  of 
rich  Domingo  Maticas,  that  the  scar  will 
not  heal  and  helps  to  aggravate  the  cough 
which  wracks  his  weakened  body. 

Pencho  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  and 
there  are  those  he  has  left  behind  him  who 
believe  him  guilty  of  attempted  murder, 
while  there  are  others  who  are  loyal  to  him 
and  who  believe  he  will  return  to  assert 
his  innocence  and  claim  his  girl,  Maria  del 
Carmen.  In  the  heart  of  Javier  there  is 
hate  for  Pencho  and  love  for  Maria,  and  the 
girl,  fearful  lest  Javier  die  of  his  wound  and 
Pencho  really  be  regarded  as  a  murderer, 
has  spent  many  days  nursing  the  boy  back 
to  hc^th  and,  by  her  presence,  in^ming 
his  ];)assion  for  her.  It  is  here  that  the  play, 
“Sptanish  Love,”  begins,  in  the  little  square 
in  front  of  the  hermitage. 

Andreas:  Pencho!  Pencho  the  fearless 
has  run  away! 

Anton  (pompously):  And  as  long  as 
I’m  Alcalde  he’ll  never  come  back!  The 
brave  Pencho — the  fighting  Pencho  has 
turned  tail,  like  a  frightened  dog,  and  now 
he’s  gnawing  a  bone  across  the  sea  in  Oranl 
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Roque  (angrily):  When  he  comes  back 
— showing  his  teeth - 

Anton  :  I’m  the  dentist  who’ll  pull  them! 

Roque  (hotly) :  He  knew  what  to 
expect  from  you,  Sefior  Alcalde!  You  got 
your  office  through  Domingo  Maticas — 
and  you  made  the  quarrel  of  Javier  your 
own!  And  so,  when  Pencho  was  accus^ — 

ViCENTi  (interrupting  wrathfuUy):  And 
justly  accused!  If  any  of  you  fellows  on 
your  side  of  the  canal  know  how  to  write, 
send  a  line  to  your  friend,  Pencho,  and  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  keep  away!  They  didn’t  go  on 
with  Lis  trial,  because  important  witnesses 
refused  to  testify.  But  it  was  Pencho  who 
stabbed  Maticas’s  son,  and  left  him  on  the 
ground  to  die!  And  Maticas  won’t  forget, 
nor  forgive! 

Roque:  But  the  boy  is  still  living. 

Anton:  And  you  call  that  living? 
You’ve  seen  him,  haven’t  you?  You  know 
what  he  used  to  be  and  what  he  is  now — a 
poor,  broken  creature. 

Enter  Pepuso,  wearing  the  old-fashioned 
costume  of  the  Huerta  as  a  sign  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  world  becoming  ejffeminate  in  its 
new  ways;  he  has  been  used  to  blood  in  the 
veins  rather  than  milk  and  he  is  a  friend  to 
Pencho. 

Pepuso:  That  boy  has  red  blood  in 
him!  He’ll  come  when  he  hears  that  his 
sweetheart  Maria  del  Carmen  and  Javier — 
(He  stops.) 

Roque  (fiercely):  You  lie! 

Pepuso:  I  haven’t  said  it  yet,  but  it’s 
true! 

Roque:  No!  I  tell  you  she  doesn’t 
core  for  Javierl  Maria  del  Carmen  has 
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never  forgotten  Pencho!  I’ve  seen  her 
turn  white  just  hearing  his  name! 

Pepuso:  Because  she  knows  what  he’ll 
do  if  he  comes  back  and  finds  out  that  for 
ten  months  she’s  sat  at  Javier’s  bedside — 
nursing  him. 

RxxiUE:  To  cure  Javier  of  his  wound. 
If  Vavier  died  Pencho  would  be  a  mur¬ 
derer  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  was  a  fair 
fight,  but  the  law  won’t  recognize  that. 

Pepuso  (sourly):  As  for  Maria  del 
Carmen,  Domingo  Maticas  is  rich  and 
/avier  is  his  only  son,  and  the  girl  has  sold 
herself  so  that  she  can  be  the  grand  Senora 
of  the  Huerta.  She’ll  marry  the  sickly 
wretch  and  be  barren  all  her  days - 

Roque:  If  she  has  sold  herself  it’s  to 
save  Pencho - 

Pepuso:  I’d  rather  go  to  hell  with 
Pencho  than  to  Paradise  with  some  I  know. 
I  hope  he  does  come  back.  Let  him  find 
her  married.  Then  we’ll  see  the  Huerta 
awake  again!  Then  we’ll  see  blood  flow! 
That’s  something  to  live  for. 

IN  THE  meantime,  Maria  del  Carmen  is 
on  the  road  begging  alms  for  a  mass  for 
Javier's  recovery.  She  is  gossiped  about 
to  such  an  extent  that  money  is  slow  to 
ccHne  her  way;  add  to  which  her  parents, 
poor  and  grasping  peasants,  want  her  to 
marry  a  rich  man’s  son.  She  com  s  up>on 
the  arguing  crowd,  tired  and  nervous — 
intent  that  Javier  must  live.  Pepuso  will 
give  no  money  for  the  recovery  of  a  man 
who  would  be  no  great  loss.  He  has 
written  to  Peruho  to  return  and  the  boy  is 
on  his  way.  WTien  Maria  del  Carmen 
hears  this,  she  is  panic-stricken;  she  wants 
to  hear  all  about  him,  but  she  wants  him 
to  stay  away.  Pepuso  calls  her  a  jilt;  he 
tells  her  that  Pencho  knows  that  she  has 
given  him  up. 

Maria:  But,  Pepuso,  it  isn’t  true, 
what  you  are  saying — it  isn’t  true!  I 
haven’t  given  Pencho  up> — I  haven’t  stopped 
loving  him — no  one  could  make  me  do  t^t! 
I  love  him  as  I  love  the  light  by  which  I 
see — as  I  love  the  air  which  is  the  breath 
of  my  life.  Pepuso,  I  was  doing  it  all  for 
Pencho’s  sake!  For  I  carry  his  image, 
not  where  we  wear  the  blessed  scapular, 
but  deeper  still — in  my  heart!  I  thought 
that  if  I  took  care  of  Javier  and  was  kind 
to  him,  I’d  gain  some  influence  with  his 
people  and,  once  be  was  cured,  the  case 


against  Pencho  wouldn’t  be  reopened. 
My  lips  are  worn  out  with  prayers — and 
my  hands  are  weary.  I’ve  raised  them  so 
often,  begging  Heaven  to  be  merciful — to 
my  Pencho  and  to  me! 

This  outburst  convinces  Pepuso  that  he 
is  wrong,  but  he  sees  that  the  girl  will  have 
a  hard  time  unless  she  tells  ever}'  one  of  her 
true  love,  since  Javier  has  himself  come  to 
care  for  her.  If  she  does  this,  he  will  keep 
Peticho  away  and  out  of  danger.  So,  with 
her  permission,  he  tells  the  folk  who  are 
near  the  true  state  of  affairs  and  the  parents 
of  Maria  del  Carmen  are  in  a  passion  of 
rage.  At  this  moment  there  arrive  Javier 
and  his  father — the  poor  boy  irritable, 
burning  with  fever,  passionate  with  love 
for  Maria.  The  father  would  go  to  any 
extreme  for  this  only  son  of  his — try  all 
the  doctors  of  fame,  humor  his  every  whim, 
even  use  every  means  to  convict  Pencho 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way  of  Maria. 

M.aria  (going  to  Javier,  who  is  looking 
sadly  at  her):  You  are  not  so  warm  now. 
Shall  I  get  some  water? 

Javier:  No.  Don’t  leave  me.  (He 
holds  Old  his  hand  and  she  takes  it.  They 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  mass  near  by.) 
Perhaps  Paradise  will  be  like  this.  Music 
coming  from  somewhere  and  a  hand  that 
you  love  holding  yours.  (He  closes  his 
eyes.) . 

Maria  (constrainedly):  You’re  better, 
Javier — you’re  so  much  better!  Why, 
you’re  almost  well! 

Ja\ter  (opening  his  eyes):  I’m  not, 
Maria  del  Carmen.  And  you  know  why! 
It’s  because  I  love  you  and  you  don’t 
care!  Don’t  you  love  me — just  a  little! 
Can’t  you  love  me?  Please  love  me! 
Look  at  me!  I  dragged  myself  from  my 
bed — I’ve  staggered,  hot  and  thirsty,  along 
the  dusty  road — pravnng  for  breath  to  carry 
me  along — just  so  I  could  see  you. 

Maria:  Javier — have  pity  on  me! 

Javier:  What  have  you  had  on  me? 
You’ve  made  me  your  slave',  set  my  brain 
and  heart  on  fire.  You  could  m^e  me 
happy — and  that  would  make  me  well 
again!  If  you’d  only  be  my  wife — oh,  you’d 
see.  You  and  I — in  our  little  white  cottage 
—just  you  and  I — and  all  the  world  shut 
out!  I’d  hold  you  in  my  arms — (cough) 
and  when  I  felt  you  there  so  soft  and  warm 
— it  would  melt  away — this  awful,  icy  thing 
in  my  chest,  that  stabs  me  when  I  draw  a 
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breath.  The  pain  would  go  and  love  would 
take  its  place.  Why  do  you  ask  me 
to  pity  you!  What  have  I  done?  Is  all 
this  my  fault?  Why  did  you  come  to  take 
care  of  me?  When  I  came  out  of  my  delir¬ 
ium,  why  were  you  there  beside  me?  Why 
did  you  stay  beside  me — so  good  to  me,  so 
tender!  You’d  have  done  better  to  have 
let  me  die  from  the  wound  your  Pencho 
gave  me.  (Sinks  on  a  seat.) 

Maria:  I  hoped  that  you’d  be  grateful 
to  me  and  that  some  day  you’d  say: 
“Maria  del  Carmen,  tell  Pencho  to  come 
back!  He  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me — I 
forgive  him!”  Now  you  understand,  don’t 
you?  What  I  wanted  was  to  win  your  for¬ 
giveness — to  make  peace  between  you  and 
Pencho — to  try  to  bring  a  little  sunshine 
back  to  this  sky  of  ours  that’s  been  all 
blackened  over  with  hate! 

Javier:  How  afraid  you  are  for  that 
man!  How  you  try  to  protect  him!  I 
don’t  forgive  him!  I  don’t! 

Maria:  Then,  why  don’t  you  come  out 
in  the  open  and  accuse  him! 

Javier:  Accuse  him?  No!  When  they 
were  investigating  the  crime,  I  refused  to 
speak — and  I  still  refuse!  Don’t  be  afraid, 
I  won’t  turn  him  over  to  the  authorities. 
I’m  saving  him  for  myself!  Don’t  you 
understand!  That  revenge  belongs  to  me. 
Two  things  in  a  man  are  stronger  than 
his  body  and  stronger  than  the  call  of 
death.  One  is  love  and  one  is  hate!  Two 
things  have  drawn  me  back  to  life — to  have 
you  and  to  kill  him! 

Thus  there  is  an  irreconcilable  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  Domingo,  the  father, 
knows  it  and  sees  it.  He  knows  that  love 
is  killing  his  son,  as  well  as  Pencho's  wound, 
and  he  determines  to  use  every  means  to 
win  Maria  del  Carmen. 

Doiongo:  I’m  no  doctor,  but  I  am  a 
father — and  to  be  the  father  of  a  child  one 
loves  teaches  a  man  a  great  deal.  Don 
Fulgencio,  the  physician,  is  right.  My  son’s 
chief  disease  is  his  infatuation  for  you. 

Maria:  I  do  not  love  him. 

Domingo  (;ujith  the  hint  of  a  threat  in 
kis  voice)'.  My  child,  I  have  not  come  here 
to  beg  of  you  or  to  drag  after  5^00  on  my 
knees,  the  way  my  poor  boy  does.  (After 
a  moment’s  thought.)  How  ihuch  do  you 
love  Pencho? 

Maria:  I  would  be  nailed  to  the  cross 
for  his  sake. 
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Domingo:  Then  you’d  make  a  sacrifice 
to  save  him? 

Maria  (eagerly):  Oh,  anything! 

Then  he  tells  Maria  del  Carmen  that  he 
has  proof  of  the  fact  that  Pencho  stabbed 
his  son — his  dagger  from  which  a  piece  of 
the  metal  work  was  missing. 

Maria  (breathlessly) :  And  that  piece. 

Domingo:  The  police  found  it  on  the 
ground  where  Javier  had  fallen.  So  I 
think  you  can  understand  that  the  day  when 
I  go  and  throw  that  dagger  down  on  the 
table  before  a  judge,  your  Pencho  will  be 
condemned.  If  my  son  can  not  live,  then 
I  shall  bring  Pencho  to  justice. 

Maria:  If  you’ve  made  up  your  mind, 
why  have  you  told  me  this? 

Domingo:  Because  I  feel — because  I 
know — that  Javier  has  a  chance  for  life  if 
you  will  marry  him. 

Maria:  And  if  I  don’t — you’ll  denoimce 
Pencho! 

Domingo:  As  God  is  my  witness. 

At  this  crucial  moment,  Maria  del  Car~ 
men  hears  that  Pencho  has  come  to  the 
Huerta;  it  is  too  late  to  be  warned  by 
Pepuso. 

Anton:  Shall  I  arrest  him? 

Maria:  Oh  God! 

Dobiingo:  One  moment.  (Be  turns  to¬ 
ward  Maria  del  Carmen,  takes  her  by  the 
hand  and  leads  her  aside.)  What  shall  we  do 
with  him? 

Maria  (although  terrified,  overcomes  her 
emotion,  dries  her  tears,  raises  her  head  and 
answers  resolutely):  Let  him  go  free  in  the 
Huerta — free  and  safe. 

Domingo:  That  is  your  decision? 

Maria:  Yes. 

Domingo:  You’ll  marry  Javier? 

Maria:  Yes. 

IT  IS  thus  that,  just  at  the  moment 
Pencho  comes,  proud  and  angry,  upon 
the  scene,  he  watches  a  gay  crowd  following 
Maria  dd  Carmen  and  Javier  to  celebrate 
their  public  betrothal. 

Thus  far  the  two,  Maria  del  Carmen  and 
Pencho,  have  not  met  face  to  face.  That 
is  to  happen  at  Domingo’s  house,  anlidst 
the  scenes  of  excitement  attendant  on  the 
settlement  of  the  marriage  dowry.  Gay 
the  surroundings,  but  heavy  the  heart  of 
Maria,  who  is  living  up  to  her  bargain  with 
Javier’s  father.  For  a  moment  she  finds 
herself  alone,  when  Pencho  enters. 


Ptncko  (right),  who  is  played  by  Jame*  Rennie,  retumi  to  find  that  Maria  (Maria  Atcarra)  it  engaged 
tojavitr  (AVilliam  H.  Powell).  Ptncko.  apeaking:  “So -you  think  ahe  belonga  to  you.  hecauae  you've 
made  a  priaoner  of  her.  Open  the  cage  and  watch  where  the  bird  will  fly." 

Javier— "Stop,  damn  you.  or  I'll  tear  your  tongue  out."  • 


At  the  top  left  it  a  portrait  atudy  of  Maria  Aacarra,  leading  woman  in  “Spaniah  Lore. 

it  lone  Bright  who  playa  Fuensantka. 


Javitr  (ipeakintf  to  Marfa)'.  “YouVc  made  me  your  ilave,  let  my  brain  and  heart  on  fire.  You 
could  make  me  happy — and  that  would  make  me  well  a^ain — if  you'd  only  be  my  wife.” 


At  the  top  left  i(  Senora  Caritoe,  one  of  the  dancert  in  “Spanish  Lore. 
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Pencho:  Iklaria  del  Carmen! 

Maria  {slowly  rising,  stares  at  him)i 
Pencho!  {She  instinctively  takes  a  step 
ioward  him,  then  stops.  Her  tone  changes.) 
So  you  have  come  back,  Pencho? 

Pencho:  Yes.  Oh,  Maria  del  Carmen — 
what  they’ve  been  telling  me!  Is  it  possible 
you’ve  left  me  for  another  man?  {Maria 
does  not  reply.)  Tell  me — what’s  happened? 
Marl\:  You  know.  Pepuso  wrote  you. 
Pencho:  Yes;  but  when  I  read  w'hat 
he  wrote,  I  tore  his  letter  up  and  trampled 
it  into  the  groimd!  I  said,  “It  isn’t  true?’ 

Maria  {quickly):  No — it  wasn't  true 
— then! 

Pencho:  I  said  to  myself:  “Some¬ 
thing’s  going  on  near  my  home,”  and  I 
came  back  to  find  out  what  it  was!  The 
moment  I  got  here,  all  the  gossips  in  the 
place  began  to  tell  me  the  same  thing  that 
I’d  read  in  that  letter  and  I  said  a^ain, 
“It  isn’t  true!”  Then  I  saw  you — I  saw 
YOU,  Maria  del  Carmen — in  front  of  the 
church!  You  were  running  away  as  I  came 
toward  yoo  and  you  were  with  the  man 
that  they  said  had  stolen  you  from  me! 
And  still  I  said  to  mv’self,  “I  don’t  bdieve 
it!  ’What  they’ve  told  me  is  a  lie!  What 
I  see  is  a  lid  The  sunlight  that  shows  it  to 
me  is  lying,  too!”  What’s  happened? 
WTiat’s  made  you  hate  me? 

Maria  {wih  a  cry,  after  a  pause  throws 
her  arms  aromnd  him):  Hate  you!  Oh  no, 
PhBcho,  no! 

Pencho:  You  are  in  my  heart  as  you 
are  ia  my  anns.  {Kisses  her  eyes.)  1  kiss 
your  sweet  eyes.  {He  holds  her  dose.) 
I  have  you  now.  I’ll  never  let  you  go. 
{Maria  frees  htrsdf.) 

In  this  moment  of  bitter  happiness, 
Pencho  discovers  the  great  sacrifice  Maria 
del  Carmen  is  making  for  his  safety;  but  he 
will  have  none  of  it.  He  will  face  them 
with  their  infamy.  He  has  not  long  to 
wait.  Javier  comes  before  him. 

Javier  {to  Pencho):  Why  ha^e  you 
come  here? 

Pencho:  To  take  her  away  from  you. 

Maria:  Oh,  don’t!  {To  Pencho.)  Please 
go! 

Javier  {catching  Maria’s  hand,  but 
his  eyes  tiever  leaving  Pencho’s):  I  warn 
you,  let  her  alone.  Don’t  speak  to  her! 
Don’t  look  at  her.  From  now  on  she 
doesn’t  even  exist  for  you!  She’s  mine! 

Pencho  {throws  hat  down):  You  lie! 


Javier:  Oh!  {With  a  cry  of  rage  he  is 
about  to  draw  his  knife  and  throw  kimselj 
on  Pencho,  but  suddenly  he  staggers  slightly,) 
Maria:  Javier!  {She  runs  to  hhn  and 
holds  him  back.) 

Javier  {pushing  her  aside):  No!  Let 
me  alone!  (Pulling  himsdf  up  and  making 
an  effort  to  appear  strong  and  composed.) 
She  bdongs  to  me!  (To  Maria.)  You 
teU  him.  Let  him  hear  you  say  H!  Tell 
him  he’s  the  one  that  lies. 

Pencho:  Don’t  say  anythii^,  Maria 
dd  Carmen!  {Advaiwing  to  Javier,  as 
Javier  advances  to  him.)  What  you  make 
her  say  don’t  mean  anything.  You’ve 

frightened  her  so  that  ^e - 

Maria  {gasping):  Oh  yes — you  frighten 
me,  both  oS.  you! 

Pencho:  So — you  think  she  belongs  to 
you,  because  you’ve  made  a  prisoner  of  her? 
Open  the  cage  and  watch  where  the  bird 
will  fly.  She  loves  me!  It  ivas  I  who 
taught  her  love!  I  sang  her  the  love 
songs  that  she  hums  beneath  her  breath. 

I  trimmed  my  guitar  with  love-knots  that 
she  made  for  me.  I  wore  the  love-flowers 
that  I  had  plucked  from  her  balcony.  I 
wore  them  on  my  heart,  and  ev’ery  night  I 
stood  outside  the  grill  work  of  her  window 
aiKl  held  her  hand  in  mine — and  drank  her 
breath! 

Javier  {maddened  uith  anger  and  jeal¬ 
ousy):  Stop!  Damn  you — stop! 

Pencho:  And  I  carr}'  here  {striking 
Ms  chest)  the  \Trgin  of  Carmel — em¬ 
broidered  for  me — covered  with  her  kisses — 
auid  marked  with  the  tears  she  shed — for 
me! 

Javier  (desperate):  Stop,  damn  you, 
or  I’ll  tear  out  your  tongue! 

Pencho:  Come  and  try  it! 

Javier:  You —  (He  is  about  to  rush  at 
Pencho,  but  sways  and  lets  himself  sink 
into  a  chair,  panting  and  glaring  with  eyes 
full  of  hatred.) 

After  his  weakness  subsides,  Javier 
continues: 

You’ve  come  back  to  interfere  between 
her  and  me!  I’m  glad  you  did  come  back! 
You’ve  saved  me  the  trouble  (He  pants.) 
of  looking  for  you! 

Pencho  (incredulously):  Fo«  were  going 
to  look  for  me! 

Javier:  Yes — to  kill  you! 

Pencho:  Verv'well!  I’m  here! 

Javier:  You  wrote  your  own  death 
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sentence — here — in  my  flesh!  {Striking  his 
breast.)  You  bungled  your  work!  But  I 
shall  not!  I  shall  strike  true!  {Crouching, 
hand  on  dagger.) 

Pencho  {insolently) :  And — when? 

Javier:  Now! 

But  they  are  both  stopped  in  time, 
Pepuso  arriving  to  take  Pcncho  to  see  his 
father,  Maria  to  revive  Javier.  Then 
dancers  and  admiring  peasants  surround 
the  couple,  and  Domingo  tells  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  settlement  which  has  pleased  the  ava¬ 
ricious  demands  of  Maria  del  Carmen’s 
parents.  It  is  galling  to  Javier  that  he  can 
neither  dance  nor  drink  like  the  others,  but 
to  Maria  there  is  nothing  about  the  festivi¬ 
ties  and  betrothal  ceremony  but  her  soul’s 
crucifixion. 

Maria:  You  remember  what  you  prom¬ 
ised  me? 

Domingo:  What  I  promised  you? 

Maria:  What — what  you  have  hidden 
in  the  house — the  dagger. 

Domingo:  Oh!  yes,  of  course. 

Maria:  Will  you  give  it  to  me  now? 

Domingo  {gently):  I  shall  be  waiting 
for  you  here  the  day  you  return  from  the 
church  after  the  marriage. 

Maria:  Don’t  you  trust  me! 

Domingo:  I  do.  But  still  I  think  it  is 
best  to  wait. 

Maria:  Then  have  the  marriage  as  soon 
as  possible! 

The  festivities  are  at  their  height  when 
Pencho  again  enters,  this  time  intent 
on  telling  the  crowd  what  a  sacrifice  Maria 
del  Carmen  is  being  forced  to  make.  “She’s 
selling  herself — ”  he  declares,  “her  life’s 
happiness  to  save  a  man  from  arrest  and 
punishment.”  But  he  will  not  have  such 
a  price  paid  for  him;  he  is  the  man  the 
police  are  looking  for,  and  as  evidence  of 
this  fact,  he  tells  of  the  knife  he  used  and 
which  he  says  Domingo  now  has.  When  the 
Alcalde  proves  this  to  be  so,  then  Pencho 
turns  to  Maria  del  Carmen: 

You’re  free  from  your  oath.  Good-by! 
Maria  {coming  out  of  her  dazed  con¬ 
dition):  Where  are  you  going?  Pencho — 
where  are  they  taking  you? 

Javier:  Maria  del  Carmen!  {Trying 
to  take  her  hand.) 

Maria  {snatching  her  hand  away  from 
him):  No,  no!  Pencho  is  right.  I  am 
free  now.  I  lielong  to  him!  I’ll  never 
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leave  him  again.  Pencho — take  me  away. 
Take  me  away! 

But  the  law  finds  it  difficult  to  take 
Pencho  without  armed  force,  for  there  are 
friends  around  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  battle.  So  the  Alcalde  leaves  the 
prisoner  in  Domingo’s  house  while  he  goes 
off  for  aid.  Best  for  him  to  escape,  in 
order  to  hold  Maria  to  her  promise,  so 
argues  Domingo,  but  his  son  is  of  a  different 
mind.  “You  are  afraid,”  says  Javier,  when 
he  hears  that  Pencho  will  await  the  return 
of  the  Alcalde,  “you  would  rather  be  behind 
bars  than  face  me.” 

Pencho:  This  is  how  much  I  am  afraid. 
Hide  me  somewhere  here  and  then  we’ll 
settle  this  between  us. 

.  Javier:  Yes!  I’ll  hide  you.  To-night 
you  and  I - 

Pencho:  You  and  I  when  you  please. 
(Javier  opens  a  door.) 

Javier:  Go  in. 

Domingo:  Yes,  go  in. 

Maria:  Don’t  give  him  up  to  them. 

Domingo:  It’s  all  right.  We’ll  save 
him.  We’ll  save  him. 

Javier  {closing  the  door  and  locking  it, 
panting  triumphant  to  Domingo):  No — you 
won’t  save  him.  I’ve  got  him  now!  And 
to-night  I’ll  kill  him!  (Maria  screams  and 
Javier /of/s  into  Dobungo’s  arms.) 

Maria  del  Carmen,  with  a  maid  in  the 
house  of  Domingo,  has  planned  the  escape 
of  Pencho  and  the  two  go  to  the  room  to  tell 
him  of  the  way.  Yet  he  will  not  stir,  he 
will  not  break  his  word  with  Javier.  Maria 
tells  him  of  her  love  and  that  moves  him; 
she  pictures  their  life  together  and  that 
tempts  him;  but  Pencho  is  Pencho  and  he 
will  wait  the  coming  of  Javier,  who  now 
enters,  cheered  and  strengthened  by  the 
report  of  the  doctor  that  there  is  not  much 
the  matter  with  him  after  all. 

Javier  {maddened):  You  think  I’m 
sick  and  weak?  Is  that  it?  That  I’m  no 
match  for  you?  Well,  the  doctor  has  just 
told  me  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  me. 
He’s  right.  I  feel  new  strength  already  in  my 
veins.  I  am  as  strong  as  you  are,  Pencho 
Pascualo.  {They  both  make  ready  to  go  out.) 

Maria:  I’m  the  reason  why  you  hate 
each  other.  I’m  the  one  who  must  go  away. 
Give  me  up,  both  of  you,  and  don’t  fight! 
I’m  the  one  you’ll  kill! 

Javier:.  No — you  must  live — to  belong 
to  me! 
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They  are  about  to  go  when  Domingo's 
footsteps  are  heard  approaching.  He  is 
happy — now  is  no  time  for  animosity,  when 
the  doctor  gives  a  clean  bill  of  health  for 
Javier.  He  has  no  enemies  to-night. 
But  though  Pencho  understands  the  father’s 
joy,  he  must  wait  for  the  son  and  keep  his 
word.  So  he  exits  to  a  near-by  room,  while 
Domingo  and  the  doctor  have  another 
talk.  Joy  is  short-lived  to  some — and  on 
the  father’s  heart  there  falls  the  weight  of 
renewed  anxiety.  For  the  doctor  has  come 
to  tell  him  that  Javier  is  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition,  with  scarcely  many  hours  to  live. 

Doctor  Fulgencio:  Marriage  is  out  of 
the  question.  Why,  Domingo,  you  haven’t 
the  right  to  marry  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
young  woman  to  a  dying  man.  Another 
thing,  Domingo,  get  rid  of  this  anger,  this 
desire  for  revenge  that  is  destroying  him. 

The  tragedy  of  this  revelation  is  heard 
by  Javier,  who  has  entered  unseen  by 
the  two  men.  He  is  tense  as  the  doctor 
tells  of  his  slim  chances  of  life,  he  wavers 
and  would  fall  but  for  the  strong  arm  of 
Pencho,  who  catches  him  and  carries  him 
off.  Pencho  is  grieved  for  the  boy.  He 
tries  to  tell  the  father  so.  “I  am  sorry, 
Domingo  Maticas,”  he  says,  “that  I  have 
brought  such  grief  upon  your  home.”  But 
Domingo  is  in  no  mood  for  listening.  If 
Pencho  takes  Maria,  del  Carmen  with  him, 
let  it  be  quick,  for  Domingo  is  still  intent  on 
setting  the  law  on  his  tracks.  With 
Javier  it  is  different  now. 

Javier:  There  is  only  a  little  life  left 
in  me.  You  heard  what  he  said.  Even  if 
you  hate  me,  you  can  do  me  one  good  turn. 

Kill  me  quickly - 

Pencho:  I  don’t  hate  you,  Javier. 


Javter:  You  won’t  fight? 

Pencho:  No.  WTien  I  wounded  you  it 
was  a  clean  fight.  This  would  be  murder. 

Javier:  Why  don’t  you  hate  me?  You 
have  reason  enough.  (Pencho  does  not 
answer.  Javier  goes  on  as  if  thinking 
aloud.)  I  see.  VVe  don’t  hate  the  dead, 
nor  love  them.  We  only  remember  them. 
{Drops  into  a  chair.)  Why  don’t  you  es¬ 
cape?  They’ll  come  and  take  you. 

Pencho  {stoically):  Let  them! 

Javier:  If  I  die,  you  know  what  your 
punishment  will  be.  Better  kill  me  now 
and  get  away! 

Pencho:  I  won’t  raise  my  hand  against 
a  man  who  can’t  defend  himself. 

Javier  {rising  and  steadying  himself 
by  the  chair):  I  surrender,  Pencho.  You 
are  a  man!  Go!  I  set  you  free  of  your 
promise.  Go  at  once  and  save  yourself. 

Pencho:  Do  you  know  what  that 
means? 

jAVira:  What? 

Pencho:  If  I  go  I  shall  not  go  alone. 

Javier  {in  protest):  No! 

Pencho:  Either  I’ll  take  Maria  del 
Carmen  with  me  or  I’ll  stay  here. 

Javier  {beseechingly):  You  have  ev¬ 
erything — health,  strength,  life  itself. 
L^ve  her  to  me. 

Pencho:  Life!  WTiat  is  that  to  me 
without  her? 

So,  in  the  midst  of  the  coming  of  the 
Alcalde  and  his  armed  force,  Javier,  knowing 
that  he  has  nothing  with  which  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  Maria  del  Carmen,  helps 
them  to  escape,  gripping  the  hand  of 
Pencho  with  a  feeling  that  is  no  longer  hate 
and  saying  good-by  for  the  last  time  to 
Maria.  Then,  amidst  the  confusion  of 
their  going,  Javier  falls  lifeless  to  the  floor. 


In  the  September  Everybody’s 

The  story  of  “The  Green  Goddess,”  the  sensa¬ 
tionally  successful  play  by  William  Archer,  will 
appear  in  the  September  number,  out  August  15 
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A  Complete  Novel 

The  God  in  Him 

Intense^  Red-blooded  Drama  Centering  Around  a  Real 
Man  and  Two  Tenderfeet.  The  Inexorable  North 
Demands  Payment  From  Those  Who  Break  Its  Laws 

By  Kathrene  and  Robert  Pinkerton 


Illustrations  by 

A  SCORE  of  times  in  their  years  of 
roving  Homer  Bishop  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Poole  had  arranged  a  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  neither  had  ever 
failed  the  other.  It  might  have  been  the 
one  known  spot  in  a  vast,  uninhabited 
wilderness,  or  a  lake  or  river  which  no  white 
man  had  ever  seen;  yet  when  the  time  came 
both  were  there. 

Because  of  thk  sense  of  certainty  that  he 
would  find  Kenneth  on  the  last  bay  at  the 
west  end  of  Baker  Lake— rKenneth  and  food 
and  shelter — Homer  was  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  a  swift  pace  across  the  great,  green, 
rolling  plain  in  spite  of  hunger  and  weakness. 

He  had  not  eaten  for  two  days.  Because 
of  storms  and  lack  of  shelter  he  had  slept 
little  for  a  week.  He  had  been  traveling  on 
foot  for  a  fortnight  in  a  district  never  before 
penetrated  by  a  white  man,  and  had  only 
his  rough  reckoning  to  rely  upon  in  deter¬ 
mining  his  position. 

He  was  much  farther  from  the  northern 
limit  of  trees  than  from  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  nearest  home  of  white  men  was  seven 
hundred  difficult  miles  to  the  southeast. 
Yet  the  thought  that  Kenneth  Poole  was 
waiting  for  him  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
Baker  Lake  invested  his  arrival  with  the 
prospective  delight  of  a  home-coming. 

They  had  been  separated  for  two  weeks. 
The  approach  of  the  early  winter  of  the 
barren  grounds  had  compelled  simultaneous 
joume\’S,  one  to  the  south  and  the  other  to 
the  west,  if  they  were  to  complete  their  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
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a  reindeer  ranch  in  the  Chesterfield  Inlet 
country.  When  they  parted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kazan  River,  it  was  agreed  that  Ken- 
neth  was  to  leave  canoe,  tent  and  supplies 
on  the  designated  bay  and  that  they  were  to  I 
meet  there  to  begin  their  southward  race 
against  the  winter. 

At  noon  Homer  climbed  the  gentle  slope  -j 
of  a  long  roll  in  the  plain  and  from  its  fiat  ;• 
crest  saw  the  west  end  of  Baker  Lake  before  | 
him.  Two  hours  later  another  slight  rise  i 
showed  the  bay  of  the  rendezvous  directly 
ahead.  His  footsteps  quickened,  not  so 
much  from  relief  that  his  long  journey  '* 

would  soon  be  ended  as  frtHn  a  desire  to  be  j 

again  with  Kenneth.  ; 

Homer’s  memories  of  the  years  with  Ken- 
neth  and  of  the  years  in  the  north  country  , 
were  so  interwoven,’  so  inextricably  en- 
twined,  that  one  could  never  be  complete  i 
without  the  other.  They  had  found  each  , 
other  in  the  north,  they  had  found  the  north  j 
through  each  other,  and  together  they  had  ']! 
passed  unscarred  through  the  harsh  ordeals  •] 

of  the  north.  Now,  though  he  believed  that  ^ 
success  in  their  project  was  assured,  he  ’jj 
fought  off  the  thrill  of  triumph  that  it  might  -  ? 
be  enhanced  by  Kenneth’s  {jarticipation.  .] 

When  he  had  plodded  across  the  last  ■ 
stretch  of  sandy,  undulating  prairie  and  | 
topped  the  last  rise,  he  stopp^  in  complete  i^j 
bewilderment.  The  tent  was  not  there. 
There  was  no  mistake  as  to  his  having 
reached  the  spot  agreed  upon.  The  long 
sweep  of  shore-line,  unbroken  by  bush  or  ’ 
tree,  barren  as  only  the  borders  of  northern  -I 
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lakes  can  be,  lay  before  him.  Nothing  was 
hidden  or  could  be  hidden;  and  yet  he  could 
not  believe  but  that  some  trick  of  vision 
screened  the  familiar  triangle  of  canvas. 

Panic  began  to  displace  bewilderment.  A 
premonition  of  disaster  clutched  at  his  heart 
and  he  ran  forward.  A  number  of  things 
might  have  explained  Kenneth’s  delay  in 
reaching  the  cache,  but  only  tragedy  could 
lie  behind  his  failure  to  establish  it. 

As  he  ran  he  reviewed  the  details  of  their 
arrangement,  seeking  a  possible  cause  for 
the  absence  of  the  tent  that  would  give  him 
hop)e.  Yet  the  very  rehearsal  of  the  plans 
only  made  tragedy  the  more  certain. 

When  they  had  parted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kazan  River,  less  than  fifty  mUes  of  pad¬ 
dling  lay  before  Kenneth,  all  of  it  along  the 
south  shore  of  Baker  Lake.  There  had  been 
bright  sunshine  and  gentle  breezes  in  those 
first  few  days,  one  of  those  rare  times  when 
the  northland  smiles  and  converts  the  bar¬ 
ren  grounds  into  a  great  plain  of  wonderful 
beauty.  Keimeth,  master  canoeman,  faced 
a  journey  as  safe  as  the  crossing  of  a  mill 
pond,  and  yet  he  had  never  reached  the 
rendezvous. 

HOMER’S  mind  was  still  struggling  with 
this  appalling  fact  when  he  reached  the 
^ore  of  the  bay.  Stunned  and  helpless,  he 
looked  up  and  down  the  empty  stretch,  and 
then  the  sight  of  a  figure  huddled  gro¬ 
tesquely  against  a  low,  flat  boulder  sent  him 
lurching  forward. 

“Ken!  Ken!’’ 

The  cry  escaped  his  lips  even  as  he  knew 
the  futility  of  it.  With  certainty  gripping 
his  heart,  he  still  battled  against  the  truth. 
He  fell  to  his  knees  beside  the  unnaturally 
cramped  body  and  gras|)ed ,  his  friend’s 
shoulder  with  a  fierce  insistence,  as  though 
grief  and  loneliness  must  call  him  back. 

“Ken!”  he  repeated,  pleadingly  now. 
“Kent” 

Kenneth  had  never  failed  him  in  life  and 
something  in  Homer  insisted  that  he  coxild 
not  fail  him  even  in  death.  But  neither 
faith  nor  hope  nor  the  force  of  a  great  love 
could  instill  a  semblance  of  life  in  that 
wasted,  stiffened  body.  Beaten  and  de¬ 
spairing,  Homer  accepted  the  inexorable 
fact  and  struggled  to  his  feet. 

His  first  thought  was  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  equipment  and  that  Ken¬ 
neth  had  dragged  himself  to  the  rendezvous, 


keeping  faith  to  the  end.  The  drawn  face 
and  pitiably  thin  body  told  unmistakably  of 
starvation.  But  as  his  gaze  wandered  over 
the  boulder-strewn  sand  it  was  arrested  by  a 
small,  clear  square  edged  with  stones,  made 
familiar  by  many  camp  sites.  It  marked  a 
spot  where  a  tent  had  stood,  their  tent, 
erected  as  they  so  often  had  erected  it 
together. 

He  leaped  toward  the  place  but  its  very 
emptiness  added  to  the  mystery.  As  he 
turned  away  a  curious,  curved  line  of  little 
holes  in  the  sand  stopped  him.  Only  one 
thing  in  the  world  forms  it;  water  dripping 
from  the  gunwale  of  an  overturned  canoe. 
Leading  away  from  them,  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  was  a  deep  furrow  made  when 
the  craft  had  been  dragged  to  the  lake. 

Suddenly  cool  and  alert,  Homer  walked 
back  to  Kenneth’s  body.  He  searched  the 
pockets  for  a  message;  but  there  was  none. 
Then  he  saw  a  knife  that  had  been  con¬ 
cealed  by  an  outflung  arm.  The  p>oint  of 
.the  blade  was  ground  off  and  instantly 
Homer  glanced  up  to  the  flat  side  of  the 
low  boulder. 

Most  evidently  scratched  with  difl&culty, 
displaying  a  pathetic  economy  of  words  and 
ending  with  marks  almost  illegible,  was  this 
message: 

LIFT  CACHE  2  DAYS  OUT.  TWISTED  KNEE 
ROCKS  FORDINO  LOST  PACK  RIFLE  CRAWLED 
SIX  DAYS  CACHE  OONE  SO  LONG  HO - 

Blinded  by  tears,  Homer  rose  stiflBy  to 
his  feet  and  stumbled  away.  His  own  posi¬ 
tion  was  as  serious  as  that  of  the  crippled 
man  who  had  dragged  himself  through  six 
heroic,  terrible  days.  Soon  he,  too,  might 
be  huddled  against  a  rock,  carving  his  mes¬ 
sage  with  a  knife-]X)int.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  great  emptiness  which  had  come  into 
his  life,  with  his  spirit  numbed  and  crushed, 
he  did  not  care. 

He  turned  westward,  looking  over  the 
desolate  waste  through  which  Kenneth  had 
fought  his  torturous  way,  advancing  by 
inches,  creeping  on  day  after  day,  sustained 
always  by  his  faith  in  the  inviolability  of 
the  cache. 

In  the  bleak,  tragic  history  of  the  north 
there  is  nothing  finer  than  man’s  fidelity  in 
the  observance  of  this  unwritten  law.  Red 
and  white  alike  have  bowed  before  it,  recog¬ 
nizing  in  it  a  fundamental  safeguard.  Al¬ 
ways  the  overburdened  traveler  has  been 
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able  to  deposit  his  vital  possessions  and  go 
on,  certain  that  he  will  find  them  upon  ^ 
return.  He  must  erect  protection  against 
the  elements  and  match  his  cunning  with 
that  of  the  carcajou;  but  he  never  has  had 
to  give  thought  to  violation  by  his  own  kind. 

The  very  necessity  for  this  inviolability 
has  made  the  cache  a  sacred  thing  and  has 
built  a  tradition  around  it.  Starving  men 
may  take  from  it,  enough  to  save  life  and  to 
help  them  on  their  way.  But  to  take  all  is 
to  deprive  another  of  life,  is  to  commit  mur¬ 
der  by  means  so  foul  and  so  cowardly  that 
Northmen  draw  back  in  horror  at  the 
thought. 

Kenneth  Poole  and  Homer  Bishop  had 
laughed  at  death  in  many  places.  No  one 
knew  better  than  they  the  inevitable  terms 
their  mistress,  the  Northland,  imposes  upon 
her  subjects.  They  had  accepted  them  and 
they  had  reveled  in  their  danger,  learning 
and  loving  one  another  better  each  time 
they  battled  side  by  side  in  the  age-old  fight 
of  man  against  a  harsh  environment.  Had 
death  come  to  Kenneth  fairly,  had  he  gone 
down  in  a  battle  honorably  fought,  Homer 
could  have  borne  it. 

But  Kenneth  had  triumphed  over  odds 
which  should  have  won  him  life.  He  had 
been  defeated,  not  by  the  might  of  the  north, 
but  by  the  treachery  of  man.  The  thought 
aroused  Homer  from  the  stupor  of  his  grief 
and  revitalized  him  with  a  consuming 
hatred,  with  a  black,  blind,  resistless  desire 
for  revenge. 

When  night  came  Kenneth  Poole  was 
buried  in  the  sand  above  high-water  mark. 
A  mass  of  boulders  was  heaped  a'tiove  his 
grave.  The  ordeal  was  severe,  both  physic¬ 
ally  and  emotionally,  and  Homer  had  been 
able  to  meet  it  only  because  his  thoughts 
were  centered  upon  a  canoe  speeding  east¬ 
ward,  a  canoe  which  somehow,  some  time, 
he  must  overtake  that  he  might  kill  the  man 
who  paddled  it. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  he  started.  His 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  country 
should  have  told  him  that  pursuit  was  hope¬ 
less.  He  was  on  foot,  weakened  by  priva¬ 
tion,  balked  by  detours,  swift  rivers  and 
Ixjulder-filled  stretches  of  shore-line.  He 
had  only  his  sleeping  robe,  rifle  and  ammu¬ 
nition;  and,  if  he  were  to  survive,  he  must 
take  time  from  traveling  to  hunt  food. 

The  cache  thief  was  well  supplied  with 
flour  and  pork,  with  a  tent  to  shelter  him 
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from  cold  rains  and  snow,  with  extra  cloth¬ 
ing  and  with  a  canoe  that  would  enable  him 
to  travel  far  with  a  heavy  load  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  expense  of  energy.  He  had  two 
routes  open  to  him ;  one  by  way  of  Chester¬ 
field  Inlet  and  Hudson  Bay  and  the  other 
up  the  Kazan  River  and  down  the  Ferguson. 
And  the  water  trail  would  not  leave  a  hint 
as  to  which  he  had  taken. 

But  heartbreaking  as  the  odds  were, 
Homer  ignored  them.  He  would  not  even 
accept  the  possibility  of  failure.  The  chances 
were  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  would  die  as 
he  lagged  in  the  chase;  but  his  consuming 
passion  thrust  aside  all  his  hard-earned 
knowledge  of  the  north  and  drove  him  on. 

This  implacable  purpose  might  have  car¬ 
ried  him  far,  or  rage  might  have  so  sapped 
his  strength  and  so  blinded  him  to  his  phys¬ 
ical  needs  that  he  would  have  soon  perished. 
The  point  was  never  put  to  a  test.  He  had 
traveled  only  six  miles  eastward  on  the 
shore  of  Baker  Lake  when,  on  turning  a 
point,  he  saw  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
away  the  tent  which  had  sheltered  Kenneth 
and  himself  so  many  times.  Drawn  up  on 
the  shore  near  it  was  their  canoe. 

Instantly  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
crawled  to  the  shelter  of  a  bunch  of  coarse 
grass  and  studied  the  scene  before  him. 
The  tent  flaps  were  tied  together.  The 
pipe  of  the  little  sheet-iron  stove  projected 
above  the  ridge-pole,  but  no  smoke  came 
from  it. 

After  satisfying  himself  that  the  cache 
thief  was  either  absent  or  lying  unsuspect¬ 
ingly  within,  Homer  advanced.  In  either 
case  he  knew  he  could  surprise  him,  and  as 
he  moved  slowly  and  steadily  toward  the 
tent  there  was  about  him  a  suggestion  of 
irresistible  force. 

He  was  weakened  by  exhaustion  and  hun¬ 
ger,  and  Kenneth’s  slayer  had  been  nour¬ 
ished  by  Kenneth’s  food;  yet  never  for  an 
instant  did  he  doubt  the  outcome.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  alone  but  legion,  that  all  the 
clean  courage  of  the  north  was  with  him, 
that  the  all-prevading  spirit  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  protected  him  even  as  it  demanded 
that  he  avenge  the  defamation  of  its  creed. 

When  he  was  a  few  yards  from  the  tent  a 
ripple  of  the  sides  stopped  him.  He  cocked 
his  rifle  and  called, 

“Come  out!” 

A  glimpse  of  fingers  untying  the  knots 
sent  his  heart  to  leaping.  He  raised  his 
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weapon  and  a  grin  of  triumph  distorted  his 
drawn,  haggard  features. 

!  Then  the  flaps  were  thrown  back  and  a 
woman  stood  before  him. 

^1  'HEY  stood  staring  at  each  other;  the 
*  woman  aghast  before  the  berserk  which 
had  confronted  her  so  unexpectedly  and  so 
unaccountably,  Homer  sick  with  the  sud¬ 
den  realization  of  the  futility  of  his  wrath. 

Had  the  material  evidence  of  her  guilt 
been  lacking,  the  fear  in  her  eyes  would  have 
condemned  her.  To  Homer  her  undis¬ 
guised  terror  meant  only  a  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  her  act;  for  his  p>assion 
had  removed  all  consciousness  of  self  and  of 
the  terrifying  picture  he  presented. 

A  specter,  a  caricature  of  a  human  being, 
features  drawn  by  privation  and  twisted  by 
rage,  eyes  wide  with  fatigue  and  blazing 
with  the  lu-ge  to  kill,  he  had  come  upon  her 
out  of  a  land  she  had  believed  empty  of  life. 

The  very  futility  of  Homer’s  rage  intensi¬ 
fied  it.  Unconsciously  he  sway^  toward 
her,  his  rifle  still  ready,  and  as  instinctively 
she  stepped  back,  gripping  the  tent  flap  as 
if  it  might  afford  protection. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

It  was  more  of  an  accusation  than  a  ques¬ 
tion,  a  protest  that  she  should  be  there  at 
all,  a  curse  upon  the  soft  body  that  had  been 
kept  alive  by  the  food  for  which  Kenneth 
Poole  had  dragged  himself  through  six  days 
and  nights  of  torture. 

In  Homer’s  eyes  her  sex  detracted  nothing 
from  her  guilt.  He  looked  upon  her  only 
as  a  murderess,  but  a  murderess  immune 
from  his  revenge;  and  because  she  had 
cheated  him  of  that  which  hours  of  brood¬ 
ing  had  rendered  unutterably  sweet,  he 
hated  her  the  more  intensely. 

Despite  the  glare  of  hatred  in  his  eyes  the 
woman  seemed  to  find  relief  in  his  question. 

“Qur  motor  boat  was  wrecked,”  she  said. 
“Father  and  the  men  were  drowned.” 

Instantly  he  saw  it  all;  a  woman,  soft  and 
alone  and  afraid,  battling  against  the  heavy 
odds  before  which  strong  men  have  gone 
down.  He  understood  why  the  canoe  had 
been  dragged,  not  carried,  from  the  cache  to 
the  water  and  why  camp  had  been  made 
only  six  miles  away. 

It  represented  the  limit  of  a  woman’s 
strength  and  yet  the  futility  of  her  act  only 
maddened  him  the  more.  Why  could  she 


not  have  remained  at  the  cache?  She  would 
have  been  welcome  to  the  shelter  and 
the  food  and  she  would  have  been  there 
when  Kenneth  came,  to  care  for  him  and 
keep  him  alive. 

Instead  she  had  stolen  everything,  had 
paddled  a  few  insignificant  miles  away,  had 
been  lying  warm  and  well  fed  so  near  the 
spot  where  a  true  son  of  the  north  was  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  of  her  selfishness.  The  very 
greed  and  ruthless  folly  of  her  act  killed  any 
sympathy  Homer  might  have  had. 

“And  you  thought  you  could  get  out 
alone?”  he  sneered. 

“But  I’m  not  alone,”  she  explained. 

“Not  alone!  What  do  you  mean?  Who  is 
with  you?” 

“Wayne  Ballard.  We  are  the  only  ones 
who  got  ashore.” 

“Ballard!”  Homer  repeated.  “You  mean 
there  is  a  man  here?  In  the  tent?” 

His  eyes  flashed  with  pime  joy.  It  had 
been  a  man  after  all,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
cheated  of  the  only  thing  left  him  in  life. 
But  his  sudden  delight  and  eagerness  so 
added  to  the  woman’s  terror  she  could  not 
answer. 

“Where  is  he?”  Homer  repeated. 

“He  is  gone  now,  getting  fuel.” 

“Which  way?” 

She  pointed  down  the  shore.  Homer 
looked.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  yet  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  forced  him  in  that 
direction.  He  took  a  dozen  step>s  and  then 
Stopp>ed.  If  he  missed  the  man,  both  of 
them  might  escape  in  the  canoe.  He  strode 
back  to  the  woman. 

“Your  motor  boat  was  vn-ecked,  eh?”  he 
demanded.  “How?” 

“It  struck  bottom,  way  out  from  shore, 
in  a  storm,”  she  answered. 

“Didn’t  your  men  know  the  lake  is  full  of 
sandbars  at  this  end?” 

“They  had  never  been  here  before.” 

“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“Marble  Island,  in  Hudson  Bay.  A  ship 
took  us  there  from  Montreal.” 

“A  fur  company’s  ship,  eh?  What  were 
you  doing  in  this  coxmtry?” 

“Father  and  Mr.  Ballard  came  after  musk 
oxen.  We  have  been  up  the  Ark-i-lin-ik 
River.” 

In  fresh  agony  of  spirit  Homer  turned 
away.  He  and  Kenneth  had  been  of  the 
north’s  workers.  These  people,  a  rich  man’s 
hunting  expedition,  had  come  into  the  north 
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to  play  and,  with  the  ruthless  selfishness  of 
those  who  only  play,  they  had  taken  Ken¬ 
neth’s  food  and  Kenneth’s  life.  He  knew 
he  could  not  make  a  woman  settle  such  an 
account,  but  he  could  hurt  her,  and  he 
wheeled  back  with  a  sneer. 

“And  all  this,  the  tent  and  robes  and  food 
and  canoe,  you  saved  from  the  wreck,  I 
suppose?” 

“No,”  she  said,  “only  the  canoe.  It  was 
w'ashed  up  on  shore.  Mr.  Ballard  found  the 
rest.  It  had  been  thrown  away  by  our  men 
at  the  last  portage  on  the  river.” 

The  lie  was  so  clumsy  and  so  pal{>able 
that  Homer  stared  incredulously. 

“Thrown  away!”  he  repeated.  “Men 
threw  away  food  in  the  north!” 

“Yes,  they  had  grumbled  about  carrying 
it  back.  The  motor-boat  was  waiting  for  us 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  it  was  well 
stocked.” 

She  spoke  so  simply  and  so  naturally  that 
Homer  looked  at  the  familiar  tent  for  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  knowledge  that  it  was  his  ~ 
own. 

“Did  you  know  they  had  thrown  it 
away?”  he  asked. 

“No.  Mr.  Ballard  found  it  by* accident. 
He  had  been  looking  for  wreckage  along  the 
shore,  something  that  would  help  us,  and 
he  found  the  canoe.  He  paddled  to  the 
rapids  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
see  if,  by  chance,  anything  had  been  left.” 

An  unmistakable  frankness  in  her  tone 
and  a  growing  assurance  puzzled  Homer 
and  he  pressed  his  examination  more  ruth¬ 
lessly. 

“ITiis  Ballard,  he  knows  the  country?” 

“He  was  never  here  before,  but  he  is  fa¬ 
mous  as  a  big-game  hunter.  It  was  he  who 
interested  father  in  this  trip.” 

“But  why  did  you  wait  here?  Why  didn’t 
you  go  on?” 

“I  couldn’t!  Wouldn’t!  In  that  storm, 
and  so  soon  after  father - ” 

“But  you  didn’t  expect  to  stay  here  all 
winter?”  he  persisted. 

“Of  course  not,”  she  answered.  “They 
will  search  for  us.” 

“They?  Who?  Not  men  from  the  fur 
company’s  ship?” 

She  nodded. 

“Come  four  hundred  miles  looking  for 
you?  At  this  time  of  year?” 

He  had  made  no  effort  to  spare  her  and 
for  the  first  time  his  ruthlessness  aroused  her. 
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“Why  shouldn’t  they?”  she  retorted. 

“Why  should  they?” 

Even  as  he  ask^  the  question  he  ap¬ 
praised  her  in  one  contemptuous  glance. 
He  counted  her  as  nothing  and  he  held  out 
no  hope  of  sympathy  or  aid. 

“Because  they  had  their  orders  to  pick  us 
up  at  Marble  Island,”  she  answered  indig¬ 
nantly.  “They  know  who  we  are  and  that 
they  will  be  well  jiaid.  It  was  the  agree¬ 
ment  we  had  with  the  owners.  They 
wouldn’t  dare  to  go  off  without  us.  It 
would  be  worse  than  murder.” 

“Bah!” 

Homer  pushed  past  her  into  the  tent, 
infuriated  afresh  by  her  petty  talk  of  pay¬ 
ment  and  by  her  reference  to  murder  when 
the  blood  was  flowing  in  her  veins  only  be¬ 
cause  it  had  ceased  to  flow  in  Kenneth’s. 

Bewildered,  she  watched  his  face  while  he 
looked  down  at  the  bags  of  food.  Then,  as 
if  in  sudden  realization  of  what  might  have 
caused  this  mad  demeanor,  she  picked  up 
the  frying-pan. 

“Can’t  I  get  you — ”  she  began. 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Homer 
wheeled  upon  her,  his  face  twisted  by  grief 
and  rage.  He  felt  that  he  would  lull  her 
with  his  bare  hands  if  she  so  much  a 
touched  the  food  for  which  Kenneth  had 
died. 

“Don’t!”  he  shrieked.  “Get  out  of  here!” 

In  spite  of  his  agonized  effort  at  self- 
control  he  made  a  movement  toward  her, 
his  hands  twitching.  With  a  smothered  cry 
she  turned  and  fled. 

Relieved  of  her  presence,  Homer  fell 
victim  to  memories  aroused  by  his  famil¬ 
iar  surroundings.  His  rage  vanished  and  his 
grief  became  more  poignant  than  when  he 
had  turned  away  from  Kenneth’s  grave.  On 
the  canvas  floor  were  their  joint  possessions. 
There  were  the  extra  sleeping-bags,  his  and 
Kenneth’s.  In  a  corner  was  the  little  stove 
before  which  they  had  sat  so  many  times,  in 
so  many  places. 

That  stiff,  unnaturally  cramped  thing  he 
had  found  the  day  before  had  not  been  real, 
had  not  been  Kenneth.  But  here  Kenneth 
lived  again,  lived  with  a  vividness  that  was 
the  more  taunting  because  it  was  false. 
“Ken!  Ken!” 

With  a  cry  of  utter  desolation  and  intoler¬ 
able  loneliness  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
before  the  little  stove. 
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How  long  he  remained  there  he  did  not 
know,  but  when  he  arose  he  was  strangely 
comforted  and  strengthened.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  laid  upon  this  altar  his  resolve 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  comrade.  Rather 
his  resolve  had  passed  through  the  cleansing 
fire  of  grief,  had  become  spiritualized,  had 
been  purged  of  the  petty  desire  to  hurt  as 
he  had  b^n  hurt. 

There  had  entered  into  it,  too,  the  quality 
of  inevitability.  It  had  become  as  in¬ 
exorable  as  the  laws  of  the  north  itself,  as 
impersonal,  pitiless  and  just. 

He  kindled  a  fire,  mixed  a  bannock  and 
cut  some  bacon.  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  his  meal  was  ready  and  he  began  to 
eat.  As  the  warm  food  gave  him  physical 
strength,  it  brought  back  a  more  normal 
mental  attitude  and  he  was  able  to  consider 
his  problem  with  greater  objectivity.  It 
was  then  that  the  very  code  which  gave  him 
the  right  of  vengeance  rose  up  to  mock  him. 

The  law  of  the  cache  is  only  one  of  the  un¬ 
written,  unbreathed  and  unquestioned  laws 
of  the  north.  And  because  these  laws  are 
so  few,  so  inherent  and  so  austerely  just  they 
can  not  be  dissociated.  The  rule  which  gave 
Homer  the  right  to  take  the  life  of  the  cache 
thief  imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  woman.  It  was  not  her  sex, 
but  her  helplessness  which  made  this  duty 
inescapable. 

Because  he  knew  the  north  so  well  and 
understood  its  uncertainties  Homer  saw,  as 
a  distinct  corollary  of  this  duty,  the  inevi¬ 
table  postponement  of  his  vengeance.  So 
long  as  the  woman  was  in  danger  he  had  no 
right  to  rob  her  of  any  advantage  in  the 
struggle  that  must  ensue.  However  craven 
the  man  she  had  called  Ballard  might  be,  he 
was  still  a  man  physically/  possessed  of  a 
man’s  strength,  and  that  strength  must  be 
saved  to  help  her  reach  safety. 

Ihe  thought  was  maddening.  Day  after 
day  he  must  fight  side  by  side  with  this  man 
who  had  killed  Kenneth  Poole.  They  must 
toil  and  suffer  together,  swing  a  p>addle  in  the 
same  rhythm,  sit  down  to  the  same  meals, 
meals  stolen  from  Kenneth.  Never  for  an 
instant  could  he  forget  who  this  man  was 
or  what  he  had  done  or  what  might  have 
been.  And  always  he  must  withhold  his 
hand  until  the  rescue  of  the  woman  was 
assured. 

But  even  as  it  impx)ses  its  laws  upon  all 
who  come  within  its  borders,  the  north  also 


teaches  them  patience.  Homer  had  learned 
this  lesson  thoroughly  and  now  he  profited 
by  it.  Because  he  had  often  been  forced  to 
wait  he  could  force  himself  now,  and  rather 
than  wait  idly  he  sprang  to  action. 

He  went  outside  to  look  for  the  woman. 
Far  down  the  beach  to  the  east  he  saw  two 
tiny  figures.  He  watched  them  a  moment 
and  saw  that  they  were  coming  toward  him. 
He  turned  at  once  and  began  to  p>ack.  When 
the  man  and  the  woman  were  still  half  a  mile 
away  the  tent,  food  and  equipment  were 
piled  beside  the  canoe  and  Homer  was  wsut- 
ing  eagerly  for  the  journey  to  begin,  the 
journey  which  was  to  end  in  the  avenging  of 
his  comrade’s  death. 

WHEN  Theo  Sp)encer  ran  in  terror  from 
the  mad  stranger,  her  one  thought 
was  to  find  Wayne  Ballard.  More  than  at 
any  time  since  the  wreck  of  the  motor-boat 
she  felt  herself  dep>ending  up>on  him  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  comfort  of  his  presence.  Fear  had 
caused  her  capitulation  then,  and  now  no 
woman  of  the  caves  ever  searched  the  hori¬ 
zon  for  her  returning  mate  with  more  anx¬ 
ious  eyes. 

Her  surrender  had  been  long  in  coming, 
and  in  the  end  it  had  not  been  induced  so 
much  by  the  dogged  p>atience  of  Ballard  as 
by  the  tragic  action  of  the  north  itself.  The 
north  had  played  his  game  for  him,  had 
played  it  with  more  disastrous  results  than 
he  could  have  wished,  but  it  had  woven  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  finally  gained 
dominance. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  in 
New  York  there  had  been  a  struggle  rather 
than  a  wooing,  a  battle  for  supremacy 
rather  than  a  desire  for  surrender.  They 
had  met  as  p>eers,  each  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  essentials  of  their  world.  Beauty 
was  matched  with  a  p>eculiar  prestige  be¬ 
queathed  by  a  famous  line  of  sportsmen  and 
augmented  by  p>ersonal  achievement.  The 
rating  of  Wall  Street  was  oppK)sed  by  the 
rank  of  birth.  Either  could  have  made 
strategic  terms  in  matrimony  long  before, 
but  neither  desired  that  which  could  be 
bought  easily. 

The  exp)edition  after  musk-oxen  had  not 
been  conscious  maneuvering  by  Ballard  for 
an  advantageous  px>sition.  His  description 
of  a  hunting  expie^tion  had  aroused  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Theo’s  father  and  between  them 
the  journey  had  been  arranged.  Speed  and 
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success  were'  necessary.  Ballard  was  able 
to  furnish  the  experience  and  the  direction; 
but,  as  always,  he  had  been  forced  to  trade 
them  for  the  financial  burden.  The  heavy 
expense  had  fallen  to  Mr.  Spencer,  a  fact 
which  had  enabled  Theo  to  carry  into  the 
wilderness  the  subtle  defenses  of  her  owm 
world. 

Then  disaster  overtook  them  and  in¬ 
stantly  everything  was  changed.  For  the 
first  time  she  had  nothing  to  give,  nothing 
up>on  which  she  could  depend  for  resistance. 
When  she  recovered  consciousness  and 
learned  that  everything  had  been  lost,  that 
her  father  and  the  men  were  diowned,  the 
motor-boat  wrecked,  the  equipment  de¬ 
stroyed  and  that  Ballard  and  she  alone  were 
saved  and  were  without  food,  shelter  or 
means  of  transportation,  she  had  turned 
wholly  to  Ballard.  The  sense  of  property 
had  ruled  her  life  so  long  that  she  accepted 
its  logical  conclusions. 

As  the  strength  erf  one  individual  is 
built  upon  the  weakness  of  another,  her 
terrified  dependence  stiffened  the  courage  of 
Wayne  Ballard.  He  had  learned  the  inevi¬ 
table  terms  of  the  north,  not  from  experi¬ 
ence,  but  from  other  men’s  lips.  In  the  first 
hours  after  the  disaster  he  had  believed  that 
they  must  accept  them  and  grapple  as 
punily  and  as  futilely  as  other  men  had 
grappled.  He  alone  knew  how  his  spirit 
had  gone  down  in  defeat  before  that 
thought. 

But  when  Theo  had  turned  to  him,  when 
she  had  clung  to  him,  sobbing  in  terror  and 
despwiir,  the  intoxication  of  her  surrender 
had  wakened  all  his  fighting  courage.  De¬ 
spite  the  hopjelessness  of  the  search,  when  he 
left  her  to  look  for  wreckage  he  was  flushed 
with  confidence  and  determined  to  compel  a 
way  to  life  from  their  seemingly  inexorable 
environment.  He  returned  with  all  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  existence;  and  to  the  mate  he  had 
saved  he  came  as  a  conqueror. 

But  complete  as  his  victory  had  seemed  to 
lie,  he  was  only  too  well  aware  of  the  nature 
of  its  foundation.  As  she  ran  toward  him 
along  the  sandy  shore  after  the  stranger’s 
arrival  he  felt  that  foundation  crumbling. 

“Theo!”  he  cried.  “What  has  happened?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  been  so  frightened!”  she  sobbed 
as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms.  “A  man 
came!  To  the  tent!  He  drove  me  away.” 

Though  Ballard  had  steeled  himself  for 
this  moment  his  face  was  white  as  he  looked 
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over  her  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the 
camp.  Then  he  moistened  his  lips  ner¬ 
vously  and  asked: 

“A  man,  you  say?  What  sort?  A  white 
man?” 

“Yes,  a  white  man  with  such  a  strange 
and  terrible  face.  I  can’t  tell  you  how 
strange  and  terrible  it  was.” 

“And  he  drove  you  away!” 

He  started  to  run.  Then  he  looked  back, 
saw  Theo  stumbling  after  and  waited. 

“Here!  Give  me  your  hand!” 

He  had  tried  to  speak  reassuringly,  but 
she  caught  the  note  of  fear  in  his  voice. 

“What  is  it?”  she  demanded. 

“Nothing,  only  for  a  moment  I  was  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  idea  of  a  stranger  being  left 
alone  with  our  supplies.” 

Even  after  the  acquisition  of  the  tent, 
canoe,  sleeping  robes  and  food  supplies, 
Theo  had  never  been  able  to  forget  the 
horror  of  that  first  day  when  they  had  been 
so  helpless  and  so  hopeless.  As  much  to 
ward  off  the  return  of  that  despair  as  to  dis¬ 
claim  responsibility,  she  recalled  every 
word  and  gesture  of  the  mad  stranger. 

“But  he  wouldn’t  take  anything!”  she 
protested.  “When  I  offered  him  something 
to  eat  he  turned  on  me.” 

“You  mean  he  drove  you  away  from  the 
food?”  he  asked  sharply. 

“No,  not  just  that.  I  can’t  tell  you.  I 
was  so  afraid  of  him.  I  think  he  was  crazed 
by  starvation  and  exposure.” 

“What  did  he  tell  you  about  himself?” 

“Nothing,  and  he  didn’t  give  me  time  to 
ask.  He  hurled  one  question  after  another 
at  me.” 

“WTiat  did  you  tell  him?” 

“Just  what  happened.” 

“Did  he  ask  why  we  were  campted  there, 
right  where  we  had  been  wrecked?  Did  he 
ask  why  we  waited?  Why  we  hadn’t  gone 
on?  What  did  you  tell  him?” 

“The  truth,  of  course.  How  it  had  been 
storming  so  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  water.” 

“Did  you  tell  him  that  I  wanted  to  go  on, 
but  that  you  thought  the  risk  was  too 
great?” 

“Yes;  but  why,  Wayne?” 

Ballard  did  not  answer.  He  was  running 
faster  now,  app)arently  unconscious  of  her 
stumbling  efforts  to  keep  up.  Because  he 
had  dreaded  it  constantly  there  had  been  no 
doubt,  after  Theo’s  first  statement,  as  to 
the  identity  <rf  the  stranger.  Now  her 
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answers  to  the  man’s  questions  had  con¬ 
demned  him  and  had  made  any  sort  of  ex¬ 
planation  impossible. 

From  the  moment  he  had  found  the  cache 
he  had  been  battling  his  conscience  with  the 
thought  that  the  owner  had  gone  far  away, 
and  that  in  all  probability  he  would  never 
return  to  the  necessities  which  meant  life 
itself  to  Theo  and  to  him.  His  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  place  had  failed  to  disclose 
signs  of  recent  occupancy.  The  very  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  had  b^n  an  argument  in 
his  favor. 

But  now  he  was  about  to  meet  the  man  he 
had  robbed.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
next  hour  would  bring  forth.  He  could  not 
believe  the  stranger  would  share  what  had 
been  stolen  from  him.  And  yet,  inspired 
afresh  by  the  savagery  and  ruthlessness  of 
the  land,  he  was  determined  that  he  would 
not  relinquish  what  he  had  gained. 

They  rounded  a  point  and  a  low  exclama¬ 
tion  from  Theo  brought  Ballard  to  a  halt. 

“The  tent!”  she  cried.  “It’s  gone!” 

The  familiar  triangle  of  canvas  against  the 
sand-bank  was  missing,  but  near  the  spot 
where  it  had  stood  was  the  canoe  and  the 
outfit.  Beside  them  a  man  was  waiting. 

Homer  arose  as  the  p>air  approached. 

His  summary  packing  of  the  outfit  had 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  nature  fundamentally 
direct.  When  he  had  accepted  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  woman’s  safety  he  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  vital  need  of  speed.  Winter  was 
at  hand.  Every  second  was  precious.  The 
sea  which  had  terrified  her  was  only  a  heavy 
ground  swell  harmless  to  a  northman. 

His  sense  of  ownership  of  the  supplies  had 
blinded  him  to  the  interpretation  they  might 
put  upwn  his  act;  but  as  they  came  toward 
him  he  sensed  the  bewildered  protest  of  the 
woman  and  the  challenging  alertness  of  the 
man.  He  had  known,  too,  that  sooner  or 
later  they  must  come  to  an  understanding; 
but  because  it  had  been  at  such  great  effort 
that  he  had  just  disciplined  himself  to  the 
justice  his  soul  had  glimpsed,  it  was  an  or¬ 
deal  for  which  he  was  not  yet  ready. 

“I  have  packed  up  so  that  we  can  start  at 
once,”  he  said  quickly.  , 

It  was  a  strange  situation.  Physically  he 
and  Ballard  met  for  the  first  time,  yet  each 
had  carried  the  other  through  an  emo¬ 
tional  crisis  of  such  intensity  that  even  the 
shadow  of  a  preface  seemed  absurd.  Con¬ 


sequently  the  abruptness  of  his  statement 
was  startling  only  to  Theo,  while  to  Ballard 
it  was  the  one  undreamed  of  possibility  in 
the  situation. 

“Start  where?” 

His  question  was  more  of  a  demand  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  attitude  behind  the 
words  than  an  inquiry  as  to  the  destination, 
but  Homer  ignored  it. 

“To  meet  the  searching  party,  of  course. 
You  said  you  expected  one.” 

He  had  turned  to  Theo  as  he  spoke. 

“But  I  won’t  travel  in  such  a  storm!” 

She  voiced  her  objection  simply  and  de¬ 
cisively,  as  though  it  were  incre^ble  that 
anything  except  her  wishes  should  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  situation. 

.“But  you  have  to.  Every  hour  of  fair 
weather  is  precious.” 

Unconsciously  he  had  spoken  as  one 
speaks  to  an  unreasoning  child,  but  as  he  did 
so  he  glanced  at  her  again  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  her  with  a  vision  unobscured  by 
the  mists  of  rage.  He  p>aused  for  a  moment 
in  that  tribute  which  her  beauty  compelled 
from  all  men. 

For  she  had  beauty.  It  rose  above  her 
surroundings  and  proclaimed  itself,  even  in 
an  environment  which  made  more  than  the 
most  elementary  care  of  the  body  an  im¬ 
possibility. 

Homer  had  thought  of  her  as  a  helpless, 
terrified  girl.  Now  he  saw  that  there  was  a 
maturity  in  her  slenderness,  an  assurance  in 
her  dark  and  well-set  eyes  and  a  confident 
carriage  of  her  head  which  not  only  pro¬ 
nounce  her  a  successful  woman,  but  one 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  her  success. 

Even  as  she  recognized  the  unconscious 
tribute  of  his  glance  Theo  flared  at  what  he 
had  said. 

“Have  to!”  she  echoed.  “What  right 
have  you  to  dictate  to  us?” 

Before  Homer  could  answer,  Ballard,  as  if 
fearing  what  the  reply  might  be,  stepped  be¬ 
tween  them.  Yet  he  was  more  in  the  dark 
than  Theo.  He  had  come  prepared  to  fight; 
for  to  him  the  matter  had  gone  beyond  a 
matter  of  justice.  Whatever  principles  he 
had  violated,  whatever  crime  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  the 
supplies  to  pass  out  of  his  hands. 

And  now  this  man  whom  he  had  not  only 
robbed,  but  whom  he  was  prepared  to  kill  if 
necessary,  was  planning,  witlj  surface  sin¬ 
cerity  at  least,  to  get  all  three  to  safety. 
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“Do  you  mean,”  he  asked,  “that  you 
want  to  go  with  us?” 

“I  mean,”  Homer  answered  quietly,  “that 
you  are  going  to  help  me  get  this  woman  out 
of  the  barren  grounds.” 

It  was  impossible  for  Ballard  to  under¬ 
stand  the  inference  in  the  words,  for  he  did 
not  know  the  travail  through  which  Homer’s 
spirit  had  p>assed.  Homer  stood  there,  his 
rifle  on  his  arm,  the  canoe  behind  him,  pre¬ 
senting  an  unconscious  picture  of  vigilance 
and  strength.  An  attack  upon  him  could 
end  only  in  one  way.  Ballard  turned  natu¬ 
rally  to  conciliation. 

“It  is  your  interest  in  Miss  Spencer’s 
safety  which  induces  your  haste?”  he  asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then  why  do  your  motives  the  injustice 
of  seeming  to  compel  a  terrified  woman  to 
repeat  a  harrowing  experience  on  the  lake?” 

“I  had  no  intention  of  seeming  to  compel,” 
Homer  copied  the  other’s  manner.  “I  am 
merely  telling  you  that  we  are  starting  now.” 

Ballard  flushed  angrily  and  started  for¬ 
ward,  but  Theo  stopped  him. 

“Wait,”  she  entreated  in  a  whisper,  and 
then,  turning  to  Homer,  she  continued  pla- 
catingly,  as  one  speaking  to  a  person  with 
disordered  faculties: 

“Perhaps  you  don’t  understand.  There 
is  no  need  for  us  to  risk  our  lives  to  reach 
the  searching  party.  We  have  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  owners  of  the  ship.” 

“What  understanding?” 

“That  the  ship  wait  for  us  at  Marble 
Island.” 

“Exactly.  Wait  for  you.  But  the  cap¬ 
tain  knows  he  must  get  his  ship  through  the 
straits  before  winter.  He  can’t  stay  be¬ 
yond  the  safety  limit,  and  the  first  winter 
gale  will  decide  him.” 

“He  wouldn’t  dare!”  Theo  cried.  “He 
has  his  instructions  from  the  owners.” 

“And  the  owners  are  in  Montreal.  Who 
is  the  captain?  Longman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  the  sooner  we  start  the  better.” 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  toward  the  canoe. 
Ballard  sprang  forward. 

“What  are  you  doing?”  he  demanded. 

Homer  only  dragged  the  canoe  closer  to 
the  water  and  then  reached  for  a  pack. 
Theo  leaped  in  front  of  him. 

“Are  you  mad?”  she  cried.  “This  is 
ours.” 

“Yours!” 
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The  word  came  in  a  bellow  as  Homer 
whirled,  not  up>on  the  woman  but  upon 
Ballard. 

If  his  previous  restraint  had  been  perplex-  , 
ing,  all  mystification  vanished  now.  Bal-  , ' 

lard  not  only  knew  that  he  had  been  con-  5 
demned  as  a  thief,  but  he  was  aware  that  an  I, 
implacable  fury  had  been  aroused  and  that  | 
death  was  staring  at  him  from  the  other’s 
eyes.  Homer  stood  before  him,  his  right  j 
hand  bent  claw-like  and  reaching  slowly  up-  ^ 
ward,  the  veins  of  his  neck  throbbing  with  , 
his  passion,  his  breath  coming  in  whistling 
gasps.  '  I 

In  that  tense  moment  vital  issues  were 
settled  without  a  word.  Even  when  Homer  . 
gained  self-control  and  Ballard  saw  the  '! 
threatened  death  withdrawn,  he  knew  it  was  j 
by  the  other’s  will  and  not  by  his  own. 

“Now,”  Homer  asked  quietly,  “do  we 
start?” 

Ballard  realized  that  he  lived  only  because 
the  other  man  had  spared  him.  He  was  :,i 

still  under  the  spell  of  death  and  his  answer  1 

was  an  instinctive  acknowledgment  of  |l 

Homer’s  power  to  impose  his  will.  1 

“Yes,”  he  said  simply,  “we  will  go.”  \ 

Although  one  had  robbed  the  C2^e  that 
she  might  live  and  the  other  had  withheld 
his  revenge  that  she  might  reach  safety,  both 
men  had  forgotten  Theo’s  presence  until  she 
started  forward  in  furious  protest. 

“Wayne!”  and  her  voice  was  shrill  with  1 
disbelief.  “What  do  you  mean?  We  are 
not  going  in  such  a  sea!”  )  I 

Until  that  moment  she  had  not  doubted  I 
the  outcome  of  the  situation.  She  had  seen 
in  Ballard’s  hesitancy  only  an  effort  to  con-  j 
cilia te  rather  than  to  force.  When  he  had  ‘  1 
started  forward  she  had  kept  at  his  side,  j 
ready  to  avail  herself  of  any  relaxation  in  the 
stranger’s  guard.  Even  when  the  two  men  j, 
had  stood  facing  each  other  she  had  he’d 
herself  in  readiness,  thinking  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  battle.  , 

And  then  the  struggle  had  ended  with  I  ^ 
mysterious  suddenness.  There  was  some-  -j 
thing  bafflingly  intangible  about  it,  and  be-  j 
cause  she  lacked  all  knowledge  of  their  pre-  *  ' 
vious  relations,  she  could  see  in  Ballard’s  1 

subjugation  only  a  cowardly  retreat  before  ' 

the  bare  threat  of  physical  encounter.  Her  « : 
unconcealed  contempt  whipped  him  into  a  ( 
weak  defense.  i  i 

“But  the  man  is  right,”  he  said.  “Time 
is  precious.”  I 
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“It  would  be  a  large  one.” 

“And  the  man  in  charge  would  decide 
what  seas  we  would  attempt,  not  you.” 

“The  man  in  charge,  yes!”  Theo  an¬ 
swered.  “I  should  expect  that.  But  this — 
this  interloper,  with  nothing  of  his  own! 
^at  right  has  he  even  to  ask  that  he  ride 
in  our  Imt  or  eat  our  food?” 

She  flung  the  question  at  Ballard  taunt¬ 
ingly,  trying  to  whip  him  into  revolt. 
Homer  watched  them  with  a  curious  sense 
of  detachment.  Whether  he  answered  her 
or  not,  whether  she  felt  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
terloper  living  on  their  bounty,  or  whether 
her  will  was  broken  by  a  knowledge  of  what 
she  owed  him,  seem^  of  no  consequence. 
AH  he  cared  was  that  they  should  start  at 
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once  that  he  might  accomplish  his  task  and 
obtain  his  revenge. 

Neither  was  he  greatly  interested  whether 
Ballard  confessed  his  crime.  Nothing  the 
man  might  do  or  say  could  modify  the  sen¬ 
tence  which  had  been  piassed  upx)n  him. 
From  all  that  had  been  safd  Homer  had  de¬ 
rived  the  one  fact  that  the  woman  was  in¬ 
nocent  of  complicity  in  the  rifling  of  the 
cache,  that  the  man  had  lied  to  her,  and  this 
made  his  task  of  rescue  a  little  easier  to 
bear. 

“Theo,”  Ballard  exclaimed  desp)erately, 
“there  are  some  things  you  can’t  under¬ 
stand - ” 
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“I  can  at  least  understand  that  I  am  de¬ 
pendent  ufton  a  coward!”  she  interrupted 
scornfully. 

“Stop  that!”  Homer  commanded  sharply. 

He  was  nauseated  by  their  petty  IncLer- 
ing.  It  was  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
since  he  had  found  his  friend’s  body  and  he 
was  still  in  the  grip  of  an  emotional  crisis 
supreme  intensity. 

“You  seem  to  forget”  and  he  turned  to 
the  woman  “that  you  are  in  the  exact  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  greatest  uninhabited  area  on  the 
continent.  You  are  four  hundred  miles  by 
canoe  from  Marble  Island.  While  you  are 
calling  this  man  a  coward  the  rescue  boat 
may  be  turning  bade  less  than  five  miles 
away.  If  it  does,  where  are  you  and  indiat 
are  you  up  against?  Let  me  tdl  you; 

“You  are  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  white  man.  You  are  in  the  center 
of  the  barren  grounds  the  day  before  win¬ 
ter.  You  haven’t  food  to  last  you  three 
weeks.  You  have  no  means  getting 
more.  You’ve  got  to  make  a  harder  fight 
than  that  in  which  a  good  many  men  have 
failed. 

“1  belong  to  the  north  and  because  I  be¬ 
long  to  the  north  I  know  that  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform.  I’ve  got  to  help  get  you  out. 
That  food”  and  he  pointed  scornfully  to  the 
supplies  beside  the  canoe  ‘%n’t  going  to 
save  you.  It’s  meat,  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  it,  and  the  skins  of  cari¬ 
bou  for  clothing,  that  will  be  the  final  fac¬ 
tor.  And  it’s  going  to  be'  my  job  to  get 
them. 

“As  for  not  wanting  to  start  now,  by  wait¬ 
ing  here  on  a  day  when  you  should  be  travel¬ 
ing  you  have  shown  that  you  are  not  big 
enough  to  meet  the  situation.  So  it’s  up  to 
me  to  meet  it  for  you.” 

He  turned  and  shoved  the  canoe  closer  to 
the  pounding  surf.  He  did  not  do  this  with 
an  air  of  “do  as  I  say  or  be  damned.”  There 
was  nothing  petty  or  domineering  in  his 
manner;  but  rather  an  unescapable  sincer¬ 
ity  and  vigor  which  was  the  more  arresting 
b^use  of  the  petty  outburst  he  had  in¬ 
terrupted. 

Theo  was  humiliated  by  the  contrast  and 
she  found  herself  suddenly  and  unaccount¬ 
ably  convinced  of  the  stranger’s  strength. 
Ballard  had  failed  her.  Through  Homer 
she  saw  an  escape  from  the  terrifying,  crush¬ 
ing  north.  Yet  because  she  wished  to  share 
in  success  and  not  responsibility  she  asked. 


“You  are  sure  there  is  no  danger?” 

“The  north  is  always  dangerous,” 
answered.  “If  you  mean  traveling  m  that 
sea,  I’ve  traveled  in  far  worse  many  timea." 

“Very’  well,”  she  said. 

I_JOMER  acknowledged  her  capitulatioD 
*  *  only  by  immediate  directions  to  Ballard 
as  to  his  part  in  getting  the  canoe  lhrougfa|the 
surf.  It  was  difficult  work  and  Theo’s  fears 
returned  overwhelmingly  in  the  first  few 
minutes  as  they  struggled  to  the  falm»r 
waters  out  from  shore. 

Once  on  the  long,  high  rollers  Homer  (fe- 
voted  his  attention  to  Ballard.  The  man 
possessed  the  mediocre  skill  of  the  sportsman 
who  has  always  depended  upon  guides.  He 
was  strong  enough,  he  pulled  well  enoi^, 
and  practice  would  eliminate  his  wont 
faults.  Homer  was  satisfied  that  unda  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances  he  would  prove  d 
greater  assistance  than  he  had  hoped. 

For  two  hours  they  made  fair  progres. 
Then  low  clouds  began  to  overtake  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  and  with  them  came  a  head  wind 
out  of  the  east.  It  was  not  strong  but  ir¬ 
ritatingly  steady  and  demanded  constant 
and  increased  exertion  at  the  paddles. 

Just  before  sunset  they  rounded  a  pmnt 
and  found  themselves  facing  a  long  arm 
running  far  to  the  west.  Homer  glanced  at 
the  eastern  sky,  estimated  the  distance  and 
kept  straight  on  toward  the  distant  sh<M^ 
line.  Theo  looked  back  questioningly. 

“This  bay  won’t  cause  us  any  trouble 
after  it’s  behind  us,”  he  said.  “We  can 
make  it.” 

But  he  had  not  counted  on  his  own  low¬ 
ered  vitality  or  on  Ballard  weakening  under 
the  unaccustomed  strain.  Darkness  came 
when  they  were  in  the  center  of  the  long  trav¬ 
erse  and  in  the  last  bit  of  light  Homer  saw  a 
squall  rushing  toward  them  out  of  the  east 

“Dig  in!”  he  shouted.  “There’s  some 
stiff  paddling  ahead  of  us.” 

In  the  darkness  the  squall  struck  almost 
without  warning.  The  canoe  began  to 
pitch  in  the  short,  choppy  waves  and  spray 
dashed  over  them. 

“Don’t  balance!”  Homer  shouted  to  Bal¬ 
lard.  “Sway  writh  the  canoe.  When  you 
get  the  chance,  pull.” 

His  words  were  an  admission  to  himsr^ 
that  there  was  danger.  He  realized  that  his 
great  desire  to  travel  as  far  as  possible  had 
infiuenced  his  judgment  and  that  all  bk 
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skill,  experience  and  strength  would  be 
necessary  to  get  them  through. 

He  settled  himself  grimly  to  the  task. 
Hate  and  bitterness  were  forgotten.  Be¬ 
neath  him  the  canoe  became  a  sensate  thing. 
His  knees  tightly  wedged  againstj  the  sides 
established  communication  with  the  craft, 
made  it  a  part  of  himself  and  brought  to 
him  instantly  and  unerringly  each  move¬ 
ment  of  the  others. 

The  wind  increased  with  quick,  furious 
hoists.  A  few  drops  of  rain  mingled  with 
the  ^ray  and  then  swirling,  driving  snow 
aveloped  and  blinded  them.  Squalls 
rushed  so  suddenly  out  of  the  black  night 
that  Homer  was  unable  to  prepare  for  them. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  the  bow  would  swing 
off  or  strike  too  hard  in  that  crucial  moment 
before  the  sickening  drop  into  the  trough. 

The  darkness  and  storm  and  the  roar 
of  wind  and  crashing  of  waves  heightened 
the  feefing  of  isolation  engendered  by  his 
sense  of  sole  responsibility.  He  forgot  there 
were  others  in  the  canoe,  forgot  why  he  was 
there,  forgot  his  tortured  b^y.  He  knew 
only  that  if  the  paddle  were  to  twist  in  his 
numb  fingers  the. end  would  come,  and  he 
battled  to  maintain  his  grip. 

How  long  he  struggled  thus  he  had  no 
means  of  knowing.  Times  without  number 
he  felt  that  the  end  had  come.  A  huge  wave 
would  lift  them  high  and  fling  them  into 
the  trough.  The  wind  would  whirl  the  bow 
around  in  spite  of  all  his  strength  and  skill. 

Sobbing  in  his  exhaustion,  battling  auto¬ 
matically,  he  felt  the  canoe  rise  on  a  wave 
higher  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  The 
curling  crest  reached  out  hungry  fingers  for 
the  gunwale,  gripped  and  held  it.  In  a  last 
desperate  effort  Homer  swung  far  out,  dug 
in  paddle  and  pulled  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  muster. 

In  spite  of  his  effort  the  canoe  shipped 
half  a  barrel  of  water  and  dropped  into  the 
trough  like  a  deer  shot  in  mid-leap.  It 
struggled  on  with  the  same  fear-impelled 
energy  that  drives  the  wild  creature  in  its 
last  moments.  Homer  felt  the  craft  giving 
up  its  life  beneath  him.  It  was  no  longer  a 
live,  lithe,  valiant  thing.  Gone  was  its 
buoyancy  and  its  ability  to  fight.  Logged 
and  supine,  it  seemed  to  await  the  end. 

Even  as  he  admitted  failure,  Homer  con¬ 
tinued  to  push  forward.  The  canoe  rose 
slowly  on  the  next  wave  and  he  knew  the 
l>reaking  crest  would  fill  it. 
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But  the  swift,  giddy,  tossing  motion  sud¬ 
denly  ceased.  The  canoe  dropped  heavily, 
though  easily,  rose  a  little  way  and  f^ 
again. 

They  were  behind  a  point.  In  the  very 
moment  of  disaster  they  had  reached  shelter. 
The  great,  curling  crest  which  had  gripped 
the  gunwale  had  been  the  last. 

A  glad  cry  burst  from  Homer’s  lips.  He 
took  three  sharp  strokes  and  the  l^w  dug 
into  the  sand. 

Though  every  muscle  was  tortured  by 
the  strain,  though  his  lungs  were  burst¬ 
ing  and  his  fingers  were  almost  useless  from 
the  cold,  Homer  sprang  at  once  to  action. 

“Out!  Quick!”  he  shouted  to  Ballard. 
“Pull  her  up  as  far  as  you  can.” 

He  began  to  lift  the  flour  and  sleeping 
bags  and  throw  them  forward.  The  canoe 
heaved  ahead  as  Ballard  tugged  at  it.  The 
water  swirled  back  over  Theo,  who  was  still 
huddled  in  the  bottom. 

In  a  moment  Homer  had  the  essential 
equipment  piled  on  the  sand  and  covered 
with  the  tent.  Then  he  waded  back  beside 
the  canoe  to  help  Theo.  She  was  so  numb 
from  cold  she  could  hardly  move,  and  he 
half  lifted  and  half  dragged  her  out  and  set 
her  on  her  feet. 

“Come  on,”  he  commanded  as  he  took 
one  of  her  hands.  “Run!  Fast!” 

He  started,  dragging  her  after  him.  She 
hung  back,  for  her  cramped,  chilled  legs 
were  almost  useless  and  each  movement 
brought  torture. 

“Here,  Ballard,”  Homer  called.  “Take 
her  other  hand.  We  all  need  it.” 

Ballard  grojjed  toward  them  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  together  they  ran  back  and  forth, 
the  woman  sagging  between  them. 

“Feel  better?”  Homer  asked  at  last  when, 
{)anting  and  staggering  before  the  wind, 
they  halted  beside  the  canoe. 

His  solicitation  loosened  her  fury. 
“Better!”  and  her  voice  was  shrill.  “You 
ask  that  after  what  you  have  done!  You — 
you  beast!  You  tri^  to  murder  us!  Don’t 
you  think  I  understand?  I  saw  it  from  the 
first.  You  wanted  our  tent  and  canoe  and 
food  so  that  you  could  get  out.  Only  you 
have  tried  to  cover  it  up  with  this  pretense 
of  helping  us.” 

Her  attack  had  all  the  illogic  of  hysteria. 
Homer  would  have  reasoned  with  her,  would 
have  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  her 
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charges,  but  she  did  not  give  him  the 
opportunity. 

“Who  are  you?”  she  continued  in  a  fresh 
outburst.  “What  right  have  you  to  impose 
your  judgment  upon  us?  Do  you  think  you 
rule  this  country?  Do  you  think  you  are  a 
god?” 

“Yes,”  he  retorted.  “I  am  a  god  for 
once,  the  god  of  the  north.” 

He  turned  to  the  work  of  making  camp. 

'  I  'HE  barren  grounds  are  green  and  flower- 
strewn  one  day — the  next  they  are  white 
and  blizzard-blown.  Winter  never  quite 
relinquishes  its  clutch  upon  them.  Even  in 
the  brief  summer  there  are  spasmodic  tight¬ 
enings  of  the  brumal  fingers  and  then,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  they  suddenly 
close  in  an  adamantine  grip. 

Homer  knew  the  storm  which  had  brought 
his  battle  out  on  the  lake  marked  the  end  of 
fair  weather.  He  knew  it  would  last  for 
several  days  and  he  foresaw  the  pure  misery 
that  would  result  for  all  three. 

Even  to  attain  the  cheerless  shelter  of  the 
tent  would  be  a  task  in  the  darkness  and 
driving  snow  and  whipping  wind.  But  be¬ 
cause  he  had  met  such  situations  before,  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  the  necessity  of  erecting  a 
barrier  against  the  storm,  he  plunged  into 
the  work  with  that  disregard  for  exhaustion 
which  all  dwellers  in  the  north  must  achieve. 

He  hauled  out  the  canoe,  emptied  it  and 
turned  it  over  the  sleeping-robes  and 
food. 

“Come  here,  Ballard,”  he  called.  “We’ve 
got  to  get  this  tent  up  somehow.” 

Together  they  went  back  from  the  shore, 
stumbling  about  in  the  darkness,  hoping  to 
find  a  sand-bank  which  would  provide  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  wind.  After  five  minutes 
Homer  gave  up  the  search. 

“We’U  have  to  do  the  best  we  can!”  he 
shouted.  “Any  place  will  do.  Give  me 
those  poles.” 

Time  and  again  they  lifted  the  tent  onlyito 
have  it  tom  loose  by  the  gale.  Grasping 
the  wet  cloth  with  their  stiff  fingers  caused 
torture;  yet  the  tent  was  erected  and  made 
fast  bemuse  it  had  to  be.  The  equipment 
was  carried  in  and  Theo  led  to  its  shelter 
by  Ballard  while  Homer  weighted  down  the 
canoe  with  rocks. 

When  he  entered  the  tent  he  found  the 
woman  huddled  in  a  eroner,  moaning  and 
shivering.  Her  rage  had  burned  itself  out. 


She  was  completely  subdued  by  physical  dis¬ 
comfort. 

“Can’t  we  have  a  fire?”  she  begged. 

“There  is  no  fuel,”  Homer  answered. 
“Nor  any  possibility  of  getting  it.” 

“But  we  must  have  a  fire!”  she  protested. 
“I’m  wet  through.” 

“We  all  are,  and  there’s  only  one  thing  to 
do.  Ballard  and  I  will  sit  down  here  near 
the  door.  Take  off  your  clothes  and  crawl 
into  my  caribou  bag.  It’s  dry  and  j'ou’U 
soon  be  all  right.” 

“But,  I  say - !”  Ballard  began.  | 

“Oh,  keep  quiet!”  Homer  snapped.  “It’s 
dark  in  here.  You  can  go  outside  if  you 
wish,  but  I  won’t.  The  three  of  us  will  have 
to  put  up  with  a  lot  of  things  before  we  get 
out.” 

“There  is  no  reason,  just  because 
we’re — ”  Ballard  began  again. 

“Never  mind,  Wayne,”  Theo  mtemipted. 
“Nothing  matters  except  that  I  get  warm.” 

Homer  heard  her  unlacing  her  boots.  He 
took  off  his  own  wet  outer  garments,  slipped 
into  the  warm,  dry  interior  of  a  caribou 
sleeping-bag  and  stretched  across  the  door 
of  the  tent.  In  a  moment  he  was  askep. 

Through  four  nights  and  four  days  the 
storm  continued  without  cessation.  Souk- 
times  the  snow  stopped  falling,  but  the  air 
was  always  filled  with  driving,  stingbig 
particles.  The  wet  tent  froze  and  it  rattled 
and  boomed.  The  surf  crashed  close  by. 
The  wind  shrieked  and  moaned.  The  north 
itself  seemed  articulate,  shouting,  screaming 
and  roaring  its  menace. 

Within  the  tent  pure  misery  reigned. 
Wet,  chilled  and  hungry,  the  two  men  lay 
in  a  stup)or  of  wretch^ness.  There  was  no 
friendship  to  make  their  suffering  more  en¬ 
durable.  Instead  hate,  fattening  on  their 
despondency  and  suspicions,  became  so 
strong  that  it  dominated  everything  and 
seemed  to  assume  form  and  sit  among  them. 

Theo  held  both  men  responsible  for  her 
wretchedness.  Nothing  in  her  soft  life  had 
given  her  the  least  preparation  for  such  an 
ordeal  and  her  suffering  demanded  an  ob¬ 
ject  for  her  resentment.  Thus  Homer  b^ 
came  to  her  a  domineering  tyrant  and  Bal¬ 
lard  a  coward  who  had  failed  to  protect  her. 

Ballard  was  too  absorbed  in  his  own 
problem  to  be  affected  by  her  attitude. 
Except  for  that  one  outburst,  Homer  had 
given  him  no  indication  of  the  motive  b^ 
hind  the  strange  determination  to  rescue 
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them.  Accusations  or  denunciations  would 
have  been  preferable. 

Homer  himself  could,  have  passed  scatlie- 
less  through  the  four  days  and  nights  of 
physical  wretchedness,  for  he  had  long  been 
iccustomed  to  privation  and  had  acquired 
that  philosophical  attitude  toward  it  which 
B  so  essential  in  the  north.  In  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  he  slept  almost  continu¬ 
ously. 

But  when  he  wakened  his  rage  began  to 
feed  upon  his  inactivity.  Hour  after  hour  he 
could  do  nothing  except  lie  there  and  think 
of  Kenneth  Poole  and  how  he  had  died,  of 
the  two  who  were  alive  because  Kenneth 
was  dead  and  of  the  close  association  that 
must  endure  until  the  woman  was  safe. 

He  saw  Ballard,  silent  and  watchful, 
breaking  under  the  strain,  and  because  his 
hate  demanded  some  satisfaction  he  never 
brought  up  the  subject  of  the  cache.  But 
even  the  joys  of  hate  are  wearing,  and  on 
the  third  ^y,  in  an  effort  to  escajie  from  the 
tent  and  all  that  it  meant  to  him,  he  went 
out  m  search  for  fuel. 

Several  miles  to  the  west  he  found  a 
small  stream  fringed  with  a  few  dwarf  wil¬ 
lows  and  carried  back  a  bundle  of  twigs. 
It  was  barely  enough  to  prepare  a  meal;  but 
even  in  the  brief  period  in  which  the  tent 
was  warm  all  three  became  a  little  more  like 
human  beings  and  less  like  suffering  animals. 

'T'HE  next  day  Homer  started  toward  the 
east  in  search  of  more  fuel.  Ballard, 
worn  by  suspense  and  unable  to  conceive  of 
greater  physical  misery  than  he  had  endured 
in  the  tent,  braved  the  storm  and  accom¬ 
panied  him. 

All  his  life  Ballard  had  chosen  the  smooth¬ 
est  path.  Down  hill  or  on  the  level,  he 
sou^t  only  the  route  presenting  the  fewpt 
ob^ctions  and  requiring  the  least  effort. 

Now  he  saw  himself  facing  days  and  pos¬ 
sibly  weeks  in  Homer’s  company,  and  he 
wanted  not  only  to  remove  the  barrier  be¬ 
tween  them,  but  to  learn  the  other’s  pur¬ 
pose.  When  they  had  found  fuel  and  had 
pthered  two  pitiful  bundles  of  it  he  plunged 
into  his  explanation. 

“I  say,”  he  began,  “I’m  mighty  sorry 
>l»ut  that  cache.  But  you  can  see  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  were  in.  '  It  seemed  as  if  some 
Providence - ” 

He  broke  off,  suddenly  aware  of  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  Homer’s  attitude.  Then  he  stum- 
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bled  on  in  growing  confusion  as  he  saw  the 
demon  his  words  seemed  to  have  aroused. 

“We  were  starving,  you  know.  Miss 
Spencer  would  have  perished.  I  am  sure 
you  are  the  sort  who  would  have  shared 
with  us.  And  when  we  get  out  there  is 
nothing  we  won’t  do  to  repay  you - ” 

He  stopped  again.  This  time  he  felt 
death  very  close  to  him,  closer  even  than  it 
had  been  in  their  first  meeting. 

There  was  something  terrible  in  Homer’s 
face  as  the  lust  to  kill  writhed  under  the 
need  of  ix>stponement.  Ballard  licked  his 
lips  and  forc^  himself  to  continue. 

“I’ve  always  meant  to  tell  Miss  Spencer 
some  time.  Now  she  doesn’t  understand. 
But  when  she  has  recovered  from  this  ter¬ 
rible  experience,  when  we  are  safe,  both  of 
us  will  gladly  pay - ” 

“Stop!”  In  the  agony  of  Homer’s  re¬ 
pressed  desire  the  word  was  a  supplication 
rather  than  a  command.  “Stop!  Before  I 
kill  you!” 

With  an  effort  he  gained  his  self-control 
and  then  continued  in  a  voice  so  level  and  so 
toneless  it  seemed  like  the  dispassioned  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  supreme  tribunal. 

“You  will  pay;  but  not  in  the  way  you 
have  ever  paid  before.  It  is  not  a  matter 
between  you  and  me,  Ballard.  It  never 
was.  Your  case  has  been  tried  and  settled, 
even  though  you  did  not  know  it. 

“You  have  broken  the  laws  of  the  north. 
Men  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  them. 
The  north  made  them  for  men  and  ^ed  the 
penalties.  Y ou  stole,  and  the  law  is  that  you 
shall  repay,  repay  exactly  the  cost  of  the  goods. 

“When  you  robbed  that  cache,  when  you 
took  all,  you  took  a  human  life,  one  of  the 
north’s  own.  And  the  penalty  has  been 
fixed  for  you,  exactly  the  cost  of  the  goods," 

“What  did  you  say?”  Ballard  whispered 
as  the  other’s  meaning  dawned  upon  him. 
“The  cache  belonged  to  you,  didn’t  it? 
And  you  are - ” 

“Not  to  me  alone,”  Homer  interrupted. 
“If  it  had,  I  would  have  helped  you  out, 
yellow  as  you  are.  But  it  belong^  to  two 
of  us,  to  my  piartner  and  me.  He  built 
that  cache.  We  were  to  have  met  there  and 
then  go  out  together. 

“But  he  was  hurt.  Lost  everything.  For 
six  days,  without  food  or  protection  from 
the  storms,  he  dragged  himself  on  his  belly 
across  the  barren  grounds.  He  was  as  cer¬ 
tain  he  would  find  that  cache  as  he  was  that 
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the  sun  would  rise  in  the  morning.  The 
north  had  promised  him  that,  a  reward  for 
his  fighting  courage. 

“But  you  desecrated  the  north,  broke  its 
laws.  Kenneth  Poole  was  alive  when  he 
crawled  to  that  place.  He  is  dead  now, 
dead,  and  you  killed  him.  Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  you  will  pay 
exactly  the  cost  of  the  go^s?" 

There  was  no  need  for  Ballard  to  answer. 
His  face  showed  that  he  understood. 

“Had  I  killed  you  as  I  wanted  to  when  I 
first  saw  you,”  Homer  continued  evenly,  “or 
just  now  as  you  prattled  about  your  grati¬ 
tude,  it  would  have  been  personal  revenge 
for  the  loss  you  have  caused  me. 
knows  I  want^  to,  and  still  want  to;  but  I 
can’t.  I  can’t  until  the  woman  is  safe.  The 
north  requires  that  first  of  all,  and  it  will 
take  the  two  of  us  to  do  it. 

“But  remember,  Ballard,  she  alone  will 
reach  the  ship.  The  moment  she  is  safe  I 
can  act,  can  see  that  the  north  receives  its 
due.” 

He  stepped  closer,  his  eyes  blazing  now. 

“That  is  why  we  are  going  to  get  out,”  he 
declared.  “Get  out  so  that  I  can  kill  you.” 

AS  THEY  struggled  back  to  camp,  fight- 
■  ing  the  wind  and  deepening  di^ts, 
Homer  found  himself  reliev^  of  a  great 
part  of  the  strain  he  had  endured.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  he  had  not  had  his  understanding 
with  Ballard  before.  The  mere  statement 
of  his  case  had  produced  a  soothing  effect. 
The  spoken  words  seemed  to  have  been  a 
pledge  to  the  memory  of  Kenneth  Poole,  a 
solemn  avowal  of  his  duty  and  of  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  perform  it 

Ballard  was  completely  crushed  by  the  as¬ 
tounding  revelation  that  he  was  considered 
not  only  a  thief,  but  a  murderer,  that  he 
lived  only  because  a  woman  was  helpless, 
that  he  must  go  on  without  hojje  of  anything 
except  death. 

But  once  in  the  shelter  of  the  tent, 
warmed  by  the  fire  and  in  the  presence  of 
Theo,  his  spirit  revived.  Everything  in  life 
had  come  to  him.  He  had  learned  to  take, 
but  never  to  pay.  Nothing  had  ever  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  contrition  or  self-abasement. 

The  result  was  inevitable.  Because  he 
had  had  no  intention  of  taking  a  life  it  was 
easier  for  him  to  convince  himself  that  he 
was  not  a  murderer.  He  reviewed  the  ex¬ 
cuses  he  had  made,  added  to  them,  strength¬ 


ened  them  and  repeated  them  over  and  ovtt 
until,  as  he  lay  awake  while  the  others  were 
asleep,  he  came  to  consider  himself  the 
wretched,  innocent  plaything  of  fate. 

The  next  day  brought  relief  to  all  three. 
Although  the  lake  was  still  rough  and  they 
were  not  able  to  travel  far,  the  canoe  w»s 
welcomed  after  the  misery  and  bitterness  d 
the  tent.  But  in  mid-afternoon  a  stiff  wind 
from  across  the  lake  proclaimed  that  the 
north  had  taken  only  a  tantalizing  breath¬ 
ing  spell  and  that  with  night  another  storm 
would  come. 

This  time  Homer  was  able  to  choose  a 
camping  place  and  prepare  for  the  days  d 
misery  that  would  ensue.  He  found  a  sma|| 
stream  lined  writh  willows  and  pitched  the 
tent  in  the  shelter  of  a  sand-bank.  When 
night  came  they  were  as  comfortably  fixed 
as  the  barren  grounds  ever  permit. 

In  the  four  days  and  nights  that  followed 
they  did  not  suffer  the  abject  physiol 
wretchedness  of  the  first  storm  camp. 
Clothing  and  bedding  were  dry  and  there 
was  enough  fuel  for  cooking. 

But  the  souls  of  all  three  were  thrust  into 
fresh  torment.  Inactivity  and  the  irriu- 
tion  of  intimate  association  in  the  dose 
quarters  of  the  little  tent  had  their  inevi¬ 
table  effect.  Ballard’s  self-pity  assumed  a 
resentful  quality.  Theo  sensed  the  strained 
relations  between  the  two  men,  but  was  too 
miserable  to  care  what  it  might  be  about 
Homer,  though  conscious  of  the  change  in 
Ballard,  was  completely  occupied  by  his 
anxiety  over  their  delay. 

It  was  this  anxiety  and  a  thorough  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  desperate  nature  of  their  plight 
which  led  him  to  a  step  that  immediatdy 
divided  the  group  into  warring  factioos. 
After  breakfast  Theo  cut  two  extra  pieces  of 
bacon  and  began  to  fry  them.  Homer 
looked  at  her  a  moment,  started  to  speak 
and  then  without  explanation  he  piled  all 
the  food  in  the  corner  of  the  tent  he  occu¬ 
pied  and  sat  down  with  his  back  to  it. 

“What  does  that  mean?”  Theo  demanded 
angrily. 

“It  means,”  he  answered  calmly,  “that 
we  eat  only  twice  a  day  so  long  as  the  stona 
lasts.” 

“Only  twice!” 

“Only  twice,  and  reduced  rations  at  that 
We’re  getting  close  to  the  end.  Hereafter 
I’ll  do  all  the  cooking  and  apportion  the 
meals.” 
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“You  haven’t  any  right  to  do  that!”  Theo 
cried  in  sudden  fury. 

“I  have  the  right  of  necessity.” 

“You  mean  you  claim  the  right,”  she  re¬ 
torted. 

“No,  I  have  the  right,”  Homer  repeated, 
lad  he  lifted  a  comer  of  his  sleeping-bag 
and  exposed  the  rifle  that  lay  beneath. 

He  had  acted  only  because  he  knew  he 
must.  He  and  Kenneth  had  cached  less 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  flour  and 
thirty  pounds  of  bacon,  just  enough  to  last 
between  failures  in  their  meat  supply 
when  they  made  their  dash  for  Fort 
Churdiill. 

Ballard  and  Theo  had  cut  deeply  into  the 
food  when  he  had  found  them.  He  himself 
had  been  starving  and  in  the  first  few  days 
had  had  to  replace  much  burned  tissue. 
Now,  with  so  sl^ht  a  bulwark  between  them 
and  want,  and  with  the  prospect  of  fmrther 
ddays  because  of  the  weather,  he  knew  how 
judiciously  they  must  eat  if  they  would 
make  the  food  last,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
enforce  his  decision. 

After  Theo’s  first  outburst  there  was  no 
further  opposition.  But  as  the  meals  were 
carefully  measured,  as  the  slim  portions 
filled  to  satisfy  a  growing  hunger,  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  situation  increased.-  At  first 
Theo  had  been  able  to  accept  her  share  with 
a  distasteful  contempt  for  Homer’s  action, 
but  she  soon  began  to  watch  his  prepara- 
tioa  of  a  meal  with  an  eagerness  she  could 
not  conceal. 

Food  and  the  desire  for  it  became  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  tent,  poisoning  their 
thoughts,  breeding  suspicion  and  hatred. 
When  meal-time,  came  Theo  and  Ballard 
watched  the  apportionment  with  jealous 
eyes.  Homer,  determined  not  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  his  hatred  or  bitterness,  often 
dieted  himself.  He  began  to  dread  his 
task  of  dividing  the  fcxxl,  and  the  more  he 
saw  of  the  brazen  selfishness  of  the  other 
two  the  more  he  thought  of  how  he  and 
Kenneth  had  passed  through  similar  or- 
d<^,  each  granting  the  other  courage  and 
fairness. 

And  now  these  two  were  sitting  before 
him  alive  and  warm  because  Ken  was  dead. 
They  ate  because  he  had  starved.  They 
wted  for  their  portions  with  undisguised 
impatience  where  he  had  fought  through  six 
dauntless  days  to  a  famine  death.  Idle, 
useless,  alien,  they  arrogantly  demanded  as 
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their  share  the  very-  life  blood  of  a  valiant 
son  of  the  north  itself. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  meal  on  the 
fourth  day  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
arose  without  finishing  his  portion  and 
rushed  out  into  the  storm.  His  entire  body 
trembling,  he  strode  off  along  the  shore, 
gulping  lungsful  of  the  biting  wind.  He  felt 
he  could  no  longer  endure  sight  of  them  un¬ 
less  he  killed  Ballard  with  his  bare,  hands. 

WHEN  he  had  gone,  Theo  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment,  listening  to  his  fcx>tsteps,  and 
then  she  whispered: 

“He  gets  worse  every  day.  Why  do  you 
stand  it?” 

Ballard  did  not  answer.  Theo  glanced  at 
the  small  heap  of  supplies  that  renuiined. 
For  a  moment  her  eyes  widened  in  horror 
and  then  her  soft,  mobile  features  set  in 
cruel,  hard  lines. 

“It  bn’t  right!”  she  e.xclaimed  fiercely. 
“That  food  is  ours.  It  is  life  to  us.  And 
yet  he  calmly  takes  a  share  of  it.” 

She  waited  a  moment  for  her  suggestion  to 
sink  in  and  then  went  on: 

“Don’t  you  see,  Wayne?  It’s  the  third 
mouth.  He  eats  as  much  as  we  do.  He 
eats  what  we  need  to  keep  us  alive.  And 
why  should  we  give  it  to  him?  We  can  do 
as  well  without  him.  He  only  sits  here  in  a 
storm-bound  tent  and  eats  the  food  that 
may  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  us.” 

She  leaned  toward  him,  trying  to  look  into 
his  averted  eyes.  Because  she  did  not 
know  the  reasons  back  of  his  hesitation  she 
saw  in  him  only  a  man  not  yet  fired  to  ac¬ 
tion.  A  caressing  tone  crept  into  her  voice. 

“It  isn’t  right,”  she  whispered.  “We  owe 
it  to  ourselves.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
his  life.  It  is  only  you  and  I  t^t  count.” 

Her  shoulder  touched  his.  He  glanced 
up.  Her  face  was  very  close.  He  stared  at 
her  a  moment,  engulf^  in  the  warm  depths 
of  her  eyes,  maddened  by  the  hot  breath 
from  her  red,  parted  lip)S. 

“Theo!  Theo!”  he  whispared  as  he 
crushed  her  to  him.  “We  must  live!  We 
must  get  out,  you  and  I!” 

For  a  moment  she  clung  to  him  passion¬ 
ately,  returning  his  kisses,  and  then,  with 
sudden  strength,  she  tore  herself  free. 

“You  and  I!”  she  rep)eated  fiercely. 

She  was  leaning  close  again,  her  eyes 
looking  directly  into  his.  The  intoxication 
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of  the  moment  before  was  still  upon  him. 
He  glimpsed  what  might  be,  a  picture  mad¬ 
dening  in  its  allurement  and  promising  real¬ 
ity  through  the  courage  of  one  moment. 

“If  you  love  me,  Wayne,”  she  whispered. 
Balhu'd  lunged  forward  and  lifted  Homer’s 
sleeping-bag.  The  rifle,  in  its  case,  lay  be¬ 
neath.  But  even  as  his  fingers  touched  it 
he  heard  Homer  at  the  tent  door,  stamping 
the  snow  from  his  feet. 

Instantly  Ballard  scrambled  back  beside 
Theo. 

“You  coward!”  she  whispered. 

“There  wasn’t  time,”  he  answered. 
“Wait!” 

The  flajK  were  lifted  and  Homer  entered. 

That  night  the  storm  blew  out.  The 
tent  no  longer  whipped  and  boomed  in 
the  wind.  With  the  diminished  crashing  of 
the  waves  a  great  elemental  force  which 
had  threaten^  them  with  destruction 
seemed  to  be  slowly  spending  itself.  The 
imusual  stillness  wakened  Homer  and  he 
went  outside  to  look  at  the  star-filled  sky. 

“Get  up!”  he  shouted.  “We’re  starting 
in  an  hour.” 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  note  of  fel¬ 
lowship  in  his  voice.  It  was  prompted  by 
the  anticipation  of  escape  from  the  poison¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  inactivity  and  brooding 
hatred  and  by  the  hope  which  fair  weather 
held. 

“We’ll  get  in  a  long  day’s  travel  before 
we  camp  again,”  he  said  as  he  kindled  a  fire 
and  the  others  crowded  into  the  welcome 
heat. 

“But  the  waves!”  Theo  protested.  “I 
can  hear  them!” 

Homer  did  not  answer.  In  the  relief  of 
activity  he  had  ceased  to  resent  her  atti¬ 
tude,  her  constant  absorption  in  petty  dis¬ 
comforts  and  her  lack  of  courage  in  the 
fight  for  life.  He  knew  that  the  lessons  of 
the  north  can  come  only  in  one  way.  The 
north  does  not  instruct  or  inform.  It  only 
derides  and  defies.  Men  absorb  its  teach¬ 
ings.  Weaklings  go  down  before  them  in 
an  orgy  of  self-pity. 

Whether  the  woman  learned  or  was 
broken,  Homer  did  not  care.  He  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  ultimate  safety  of  her  body, 
not  of  her  soul.  To  him  she  was  only  an 
obstacle  which  must  be  eliminated  before 
he  could  carry  out  his  purpose. 

It  was  this  impersonality  of  attitude  al¬ 


most  as  much  as  the  food  he  ate  which  had 
aroused  Theo’s  deep  resentment  He  had 
robbed  her,  too,  of  the  illusion  of  her  km 
by  making  a  mockery  of  the  strength  she 
believed  she  had  d^overed  in  Ballard. 
Had  he  done  this  as  a  rival  there  would  have 
been  the  feminine  thrill  to  the  drama  of  the 
age-old  triangle;  but  she  could  only  hate 
the  one  for  not  desiring  her  as  she  hated  the 
other  for  having  failed  her. 

Thus  when  they  resumed  the  journey 
there  was  no  sympathy  between  thfm^ 
These  three,  hemmed  in  by  the  vast,  deso¬ 
late  north,  bound  together  by  danger,  could 
find  contact  only  through  the  rhythm  cj 
paddle  strokes,  were  united  only  in  the 
common  desire  for  speed. 

It  was  because  of  this  desire  that  Theo 
for  the  first  time  added  her  effort  to  that  of 
the  men.  Although  she  paddled  stead% 
with  no  thought  that  it  would  influena 
Homer,  her  action  had  its  effect. 

“That’s  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan  River 
just  ahead  and  we’ve  covered  nearly  thirty 
miles  so  far  to-day,”  he  told  her  as  they  ate 
lunch  on  shore  at  noon.  “Another  forty 
will  take  us  to  the  river  which  flows  into 
Chesterfield  Inlet.” 

Both  Theo  and  Ballard  caught  the  un¬ 
mistakable  note  of  elation  in  his  voice. 

“And  how  far  are  we  from  Marble 
Island?”  she  asked. 

“About  three  himdred,  following  the 
shore  as  we  must.” 

“Three  hundred!”  she  rep>eated  in  con¬ 
sternation,  for  the  morning’s  toil  hsd  shown 
her  the  cost  of  thirty.  “Ten  times  as  hr 
as  we  have  come  to-day!” 

“Only  we  can’t  count  it  that  way,”  Hwner 
answered.  “It  has  taken  us  ten  days  to 
conle  less  than  fifty.” 

His  words  brought  a  vision  of  future 
storm-bound  camps  and  Theo,  who  had 
been  brought  by  common  activity  so  close 
to  the  threshold  of  compranionship,  was 
driven  back  to  a  frantic  defense  of  the 
slender  bags  of  food. 

“Can  you  get  game?”  she  asked  fearfully. 

“We  can’t  hunt  and  travel,”  he  answered, 
“and  it’s  distance  we  want  now.” 

“But  when  this  is  done,”  and  she  pointed 
to  their  supplies,  “you  can  hunt?” 

“And  starve  if  we  keep  on  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  There  is  just  one  hope  in  gc«ng 
through  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  that  is  that 
we  will  meet  a  rescue  party.” 
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“You  mean  there  is  no  game?” 

“It’s  too  uncertain  along  salt  water  at 
the  time  of  year.” 

“But  what  did  you  exp>ect  to  do  before 
\-ou  found  us?”  she  demanded  scornfully. 
‘You  didn’t  know  of  a  ship  or  rescue 
party.” 

Homer  hesitated.  Her  question  had 
tom  him  from  the  presen,t  and  hurled  him 
back  to  a  September  morning  and  a  spot 
!(x  than  a  mile  away.  He  looked  down  the 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan,  where  he 
and  Kenneth  had  parted,  where  he  had  last 
seen  his  friend  alive. 

His  eyes  swept  inland  along  the  banks  of 
the  stream  up  which  he  and  Kenneth  had 
phmned  to  go.  They  could  have  faced  that 
hazardous  journey  gladly  and  confidently. 
Now  Kenneth  was  dead  and  this  woman, 
who  was  alive  only  because  he  had  starved, 
was  claiming  with  selfish  arrogance  the 
price  of  Kenneth’s  life. 

He  was  about  to  tell  her  just  how  little 
the  food  was  hers  when  Ballard,  who  had 
been  watching  him  closely,  interrupt^ 
with  a  question: 

“You  intended  to  hunt  your  way  out, 
didn’t  you,  across  the  barren  grounds?” 

“You  mean  there  is  game  if  we  go  that 
way?”  Theo  asked. 

“Of  course,”  Ballard  said.  “Am  I  not 
right?” 

“Game,  yes,”  Homer  replied. 

“Can’t  you  take  us  that  way?”  Theo  de¬ 
manded. 

“No  one  can  take  another  through  the 
barroi  grounds,”  he  answered  contemptu¬ 
ously.  “It’s  overland,  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  It  means  months  on  the  way, 
dragging  all  your  equipment.  No  fuel. 
Days  without  game.  Blizzard  after  bliz- 
ard.  Can  you  do  it?  No.  Neither  of  you 
has  the  courage  or  the  endmance.” 

.^though  he  had  answered  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  he  glanced  at  Theo.  She  was  huddled 
on  the  sand,  staring  at  him  without  seeing 
him,  aghast  before  the  picture  he  had 
painted.  She  had  been  cru^ed  by  the  bare 
prospect  of  the  struggle  and  there  came  to 
him  a  vision  of  what  the  north  would  do  to 
her  8<rft  body  and  softer  soul. 

Then  hope  flared  in  her  as  it  always  flares 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  lacking  courage, 
D^t  fight  their  battles  with  vmarmed  de¬ 
sire.  She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“But  we  don’t  have  to  do  that!”  she  cried. 
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“The  ship  will  wait.  A  boat  must  ccMne  for 
us.  It  may  be  only  a  day’s  travel  from  us 
now.  Let’s  hurry!” 

AS  THEY  shoved  off  from  shore  all  three 
■  paddles  bent  under  an  added  force,  for 
Theo’s  statement  had  made  vivid  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  had  been  in  the  mind  of  each. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
driving  Homer  to  the  utmost  (A  his  strength, 
and  he  welcomed  the  increase  in  speed  that 
it  compelled  from  the  others. 

But  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan  River 
dropped  behind  and  he  knew  that  another 
day  would  take  them  into  salt  water  and 
aU  that  it  meant  at  that  time  of  year, 
doubts,  which  until  then  he  had  refus^  to 
acknowledge,  compelled  a  hearing.  He  had 
wished  to  accept  the  possibility  of  a  rescue 
boat  and  had  counted  upon  it  as  earnestly 
as  the  other  two,  for  he  had  always  recoiled 
at  the  thought  of  making  the  inland  journey 
with  them. 

Until  then  both  the  mouth  of  the  Kazan 
and  the  possibility  of  a  rescue  boat  had 
beckoned.  Now  one  was  behind  and  his 
sole  hope  must  be  placed  on  the  other.  He 
stoi>ped  paddling  and  laid  his  blade  across 
the  gunwales.  “Look  here,”  he  began  sud¬ 
denly.  “It’s  not  too  late  to  go  the  otlwr  way.” 
“You  mean  you  think  the  ship  has  gcwie?” 
Theo  had  read  the  thought  behind  his 
statement;  for  she,  too,  had  been  fighting 
fear. 

“I  mean  that  I  think  we  are  taking  a  long, 
long  chance  if  we  go  <mi.  You  were  to  have 
arrived  at  Marble  Island  on  September 
twentieth  and  the  ship  not  later  than  the 
twenty-fifth.  This  is  October  seventh. 
That  means  Captain  Longman  has  waited 
twelve  days  and  that  you’re  seventeen  days 
overdue.  There  has  been  time  for  him  to 
have  sent  a  boat  this  far.  If  we  don’t 
meet  one  by  tomorrow  night  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  it.” 

“But  they  would  leave  a  cache,”  Ballard 
protested. 

“Without  a  doubt,”  Homer  said.  “But 
what  would  be  in  it?  Plenty  of  gasoline 
for  your  wrecked  motor-boat  and  enough 
food  to  get  your  entire  party  to  Fort 
Churchill.” 

A  cache  alone  was  unacceptable  to  Theo, 
for  behind  it  she  saw  the  struggle  Homer 
had  outlined.  To  her  h(^  lay  only  in  the 
ship  and  a  rescue  boat. 
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“But  they  would  never  dare  go  on  and 
leave  us!”  ^e  cried.  “I  know  the  ship  is 
waiting.” 

“You  mean  you  hope  it  is,”  Homer  cor¬ 
rected  grimly. 

She  whirls  upon  him  in  sudden  passion. 
She  hated  the  country,  she  hated  the  condi¬ 
tions  it  imposed  upon  its  victims,  hated 
this  man  for  stating  them. 

“Why  do  you  care  whether  we  hoj)e  or 
not?”  she  demanded.  “What  is  our  prob¬ 
lem  to  you  except  the  food  we  give  you? 
You  were  starving  when  you  found  us.  You 
have  ridden  in  our  canoe,  slept  in  our  tent, 
eaten  our  bacon  and  floiu:.  And  what  have 
you  done?  Nothing!  Only  an  hour  ago 
you  told  us  your  rifle  was  useless,  and  yet 
you  plan  to  come  with  us. 

“If  you  think  there  is  no  hope,  why  don’t 
you  leave  us?  Go  up  this  river,  endure  these 
hardships  you  tell  us  of .  You  said  we  didn’t 
have  the  courage.  Neither  have  you.  No! 
You  come  with  us,  unasked  and  unwanted, 
and  imperil  the  lives  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  owe  you  nothing.” 

She  p>aused,  suddenly  aware  that  Homer 
was  not  even  listening  to  her.  Crouching 
there  in  the  stern,  he  was  looking  p>ast  her 
at  Ballard  and  from  his  eyes  there  glared  a 
hatred  that  chilled  her.  It  was  not  the  hot 
rage  of  sudden  madness  or  the  blinding  fury 
of  futility,  but  something  so  strong  and  so 
indomitable  that  it  could  come  only  from  a 
supreme  will  to  prevail. 

She  sat  staring  at  him,  drama  and  tragedy 
sweeping  so  closely  that  the  hot  breath  of 
one  and  the  chill  fingers  of  the  other  brushed 
her  cheek.  Then  Homer  spx)ke. 

“I’ve  given  you  your  choice,”  he  said 
quietly,  “and  now  I’m  going  with  you.  If 
you  want  to  know  why,  let  Ballard  tell  it.” 

He  resumed  p>addling  with  a  savage 
thrust  of  his  blade.  Twice  before  Theo  had 
seen  Homer  look  at  Ballard  in  the  same 
manner;  yet  for  the  first  time  the  attitude 
of  the  men  toward  each  other  struck  her  as 
having  a  significance  somber  and  unfath¬ 
omed.  Unrelated  fragments  of  conversa¬ 
tions,  tense  moments,  Homer’s  savage  fury 
and  Ballard’s  unaccountable  submission, 
all  merged  to  produce  a  vague  premonition 
of  something  sinister  between  them. 

“Waynei”  she  cried.  “What  does 
he - ?” 

She  never  finished  her  question.  The 
canoe,  prop)elled  by  Homer’s  powerful 


thrusts,  slipp)ed  out  to  the  end  of  a  lonj, 
narrow  p>oint  and  in  that  instant  she  lost 
all  interest  in  what  lay  between  the  t*o 
men.  Half  a  mile  ahead  a  boat  was  comoj 
toward  them  under  sail.  She  staredit 
credulously  and  then  held  out  her  hands. 

“Look!  Look!”  she  cried.  “They’vt 
come!  They’ve  come!” 

AT  A  time  when  the  last  glimmer  of  hope 
had  been  fading  it  seemed  the  more  mi¬ 
raculous.  She  became  hysterical  with  Helight 
She  wanted  to  sing,  to  laugh  and  to  dana, 
and  then,  because  the  canoe  did  not  permit 
activity,  she  threw  herself  fonvard  upon  the 
sleeping  robes  and  wept  convulsively. 

So  absorbed  was  Theo  by  her  own  emo¬ 
tions  she  did  not  see  the  drama  that  was 
being  enacted  in  the  canoe.  Ballard  had 
turned  to  face  the  others,  had  found  Hotmt 
looking  at  him,  and  instantly  he  had  read 
his  fate.  For  with  his  first  sight  of  the  sail 
Homer  had  realized  what  his  course  must  be. 

Until  that  moment  he  had  been  in  the 
north,  of  it,  subject  to  its  laws.  It  was  his 
world,  the  world  he  knew,  one  in  which  hewas 
confident  of  his  judgment  and  of  his  duties. 

The  boat  was  bringing  another  world,  the 
world  of  the  sea,  governed  by  the  laws  oi 
the  sea  and  by  the  men  of  the  sea.  They 
were  written  laws,  strict  but  strange,  and 
they  were  administered  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  north.  If  Kenneth  Poole 
were  to  be  avenged,  it  must  be  now  before 
the  law  of  the  north  gave  way  to  the  law  of 
the  sea. 

Instantly  he  turned  the  canoe  toward 
the  p)oint  they  had  just  p)assed.  Ballard 
sens^  his  intention  and  thrust  his  own 
p>addle  into  the  water.  His  efforts  had  all 
the  intensity  of  despair  and  they  swung  the 
bow  off.  He  did  not  hope  to  make  progres 
against  Homer’s  p>addling,  but  every  ouna  of 
strength  in  his  terrified  bixly  was  devoted  to 
equalizing  Homer’s  efforts  until  the  boat 
should  reach  them. 

He  was  succeeding  and  Homer,  intent 
only  on  one  thing,  forgot  the  safety  of  the 
woman  who  shared  the  canoe  with  them. 
He  laid  aside  his  peddle,  grasped  the  gun¬ 
wales  and  started  forward. 

“I’m  coming,  Ballard,”  he  shouted. 

His  exclamation  aroused  Theo.  She 
looked  up  and  the  fear  of  what  she  saw 
straightened  her  in  the  piath  of  Homer’s 
lunge  and  blocked  him. 
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“Look!”  she  cried.  “They’re  leaving  us!” 

So  intent  was  Homer  on  reaching  his  vic¬ 
tim  her  cry  held  no  significance  for  him. 
She  beat  with  her  small  fists  upon  his  chest 
lod  shouted  in  his  face. 

“Stop  them!  Stop  them!  They’re  leav¬ 
ing  us!” 

Homer  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  The 
boat  had  been  coming  straight  toward 
them,  fair  before  the  breeze.  Now  it  had 
veered  off  and,  close  hauled,  was  making 
for  the  open  lake. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  in  amazement. 
Then  he  saw  the  occupants,  rowing  as  if  in 
» frenzy  of  fear,  and  recognized,  not  a  ship’s 
boat,  but  a  York  boat,  native  of  rivers  and 
lakes  many  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  the  north  and  knew  its  {seo- 
ple,  what  was  only  tragic  desertion  for  the 
others  became  instantly  plain  to  him. 

"They’re  Eskimos!”  he  cnried.  “That 
boat  is  not  from  the  ship!” 

Homer  threw  off  his  rage  and  his  desire 
to  slay  as  if  they  had  been  two  gar¬ 
ments.  He  stood  up  in  the  canoe,  stretched 
both  hands  above  his  head  and  shouted 
“Kah4u-na!  Kab-lu-na!"  as  loudly  as  he 
could. 

Theo  and  Ballard  had  picked  up  their 
piddles  and  were  plying  them  in  frantic 
pursuit. 

“Keep  quiet!”  Homer  commanded.  “They 
bdievewe  are  Indians  and  if  they  think  we’re 
chasing  them  they’ll  cross  the  lake.  They’ll 
be  down  wind  in  a  minute  and  can  hear  me.” 

He  shouted  “white  man”  in  the  Eskimo 
hnguage  again  and  again,  holding  his  arms 
stni^t  up. 

"Thev’ve  stopped  rowing!”  Theo  cried. 
‘They’ve  heard  you.” 

Homer  saw  some  one  release  the  sail.  It 
flapped  in  the  wind,  the  boat  swung  around 
and  the  natives  gathered  in  a  group  in  the 
middle. 

‘Take  it  easy,”  Homer  said  as  he  knelt 
down  and  began  to  paddle.  “They  may 
stampede  again  if  they  see  us  hurry.” 

When  the  canoe  was  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  boat  he  told  them  to  stop  paddling 
and  again  he  stood  up  to  assure  the  Es¬ 
kimos  that  he  was  a  kab4u-na. 

“It’s  Ko-pa-nu-ak  and  his  people!”  he  ex- 
daimed.  “I  saw  them  down  the  inlet  last 
Spring.” 

The  canoe  pushed  up  alongside  the  York 
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boat.  The  natives  had  recognized  Homer 
and  were  awaiting  him  with  shy  grins  and 
dancing,  friendly  eyes.  There  were  two 
men,  two  women  and  four  children  in  the 
party.  As  Homer  grasped  the  gunwale  and 
Theo  looked  into  the  larger  craft  she  turned 
to  him  in  consternation. 

“They  have  nothing!”  she  gasped.  “No 
food!  Nothing!” 

“They  may  have  a  camp  near  here,” 
Homer  answered.  “Wait  until  I  talk  to 
them.” 

He  was  eager  to  learn  if  the  Eskimos  had 
seen  a  searching  pxarty  or  a  cache,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  childish  interest  of  the  natives  he 
could  not  make  much  headway.  One  of 
them  had  already  discovered  Theo’s  sex  and 
before  the  wonder  of  this  first  white  woman 
to  visit  their  country  they  became  wildly 
articulate.  It  was  a  minute  before  Ko-pa- 
nu-ak  could  make  himself  heard. 

“You  go  up  ‘the  wooded  river’  with  one 
man  and  you  come  out  with  another  and 
with  a  woman,”  he  said  to  Homer. 

In  a  low  voice  Homer  explained  that  Ken¬ 
neth  Poole  had  died  and  that  these  two  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  a  party  that  had  met 
disaster  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake. 

Tragedy  is  ever  a  bedfellow  of  the  Es¬ 
kimos,  but  familiarity  with  it  has  never 
dulled  their  sympathy.  They  ceased  talk¬ 
ing  and  their  flat,  brown  faces  were  expres¬ 
sive  of  genunie  compassion. 

“So  the  big,  happy  white  man  has  died,” 
Ko-pa-nu-ak  said.  “We  are  sorry'.” 

It  was  a  sincere  expression  of  condolence, 
and  when  Theo  broke  in  upon  it  with  an  im¬ 
patient  question  about  the  ship  Homer 
turned  upon  her  in  sudden  wrath. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “I  haven’t 
asked  them.” 

The  second  Eskimo  had  crowded  forward 
upon  hearing  of  the  wreck  of  the  Spencer 
expedition. 

“We  saw  a  boat,  one  with  a  sail,  in  the 
salt  water  four  days  ago,”  he  volunteered. 

“Which  way  was  it  going?”  Homer  asked 
quickly. 

The  man  pointed  toward  the  east. 

“What  does  he  say?”  Theo  demanded 
when  she  saw  the  gesture. 

“That  they  saw  a  boat  with  a  sail  four 
days  ago  and  that  it  was  going  eastward.” 

“Eastward!”  she  cried.  “Not  away  from 
u^!  Not  back  to  the  ship!” 

“That’s  what  he  said,”  Homer  answered. 
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“If  you’ll  keep  quiet  I’ll  try  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  more.” 

But  when  he  turned  back  to  the  Eski¬ 
mos  he  foimd  them  talking  so  earnestly  and 
so  volubly  among  themselves  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  interrupt  or  to  understand 
what  they  said. 

“Ask  diem  more  about  the  boat,”  Theo 
persisted. 

“And  a  cache,”  Ballard  added.  “Did 
they  see  one?  For  God’s  sake,  ask  them!” 

Their  impatience  brought  no  sympathy 
from  Homer.  In  the  excited  chatter  of  the 
natives  he  had  sensed  a  story  of  unusual 
importance  and  one,  too,  which  would  have 
a  bearing  on  the  fate  of  the  three  in  the 
canoe.  At  last  Ko-pa-nu-ak  turned  to  him, 
his  manner  and  that  of  the  others  showing 
he  had  been  delegated  as  spokesman. 

The  story  came  slowly,  with  all  the  un¬ 
necessary  details  of  the  expedition  from 
its  inception.  Ko-pa-nu-ak  and  his  cousin, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had.  gone 
down  to  Fort  Churchill  in  the  summer.  It 
was  their  first  journey  to  a  trading-post 
from  their  home  up  the  Kazan  river,  but  they 
had  been  anxious  to  see  white  men,  of  whom 
they  had  heard,  and  to  get  some  of  the  white 
man’s  trade  goods. 

They  had  reached  Fort  Churchill  after 
great  effort,  but  they  were  glad  they  had 
come,  for  a  trader  had  been  kind  to  them, 
had  given  them  wonderful  things  in  exchange 
for  ^eir  furs  and  had  even  presented  them 
with  this  big  boat  that  sailed  the  salt  water 
if  they  woidd  promise  to  return  the  next 
year  with  more  fur  and  with  that  of  their 
people. 

But  on  the  journey  home  misfortune  had 
dogged  them  continually.  They  knew  little 
of  the  salt  water  as  their  ancestors  had  left 
it  nearly  a  century  before  to  live  in  the  in¬ 
terior  where  caribou  were  plentiful.  The 
big  boat  was  unwieldy,  the  tide  often  left 
them  stranded  and  they  had  lost  much 
time  going  inland  to  hunt.  Now  they 
were  a  long  way  from  home,  winter  had 
come  and  they  had  made  no  provision  for  it. 
Their  only  hope  lay  in  the  fellow  members 
of  their  band  who  killed  caribou  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  upp>er  Kazan  each  fall. 

“But  the  boat  you  saw  on  the  salt 
water?”  Homer  interrupted.  “Did  you  see 
it  again?” 

“No,  though  we  remained  in  the  place  fWo 


days.  We  saw  the  sail  far  off,  going  towud 
the  east.  It  did  not  come  back.” 

“Wait,”  said  Homer  as  he  turned  to  hs 
companions. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  boat  havhg 
gone  back  to  the  ship,”  he  told  them. 

“But  they  can  help  us  catch  it!”  Tho 
cried. 

“It  is  too  late.  Besides,  these  people  an 
starving.  They  are  a  long  way  from  Ikmm 
and  their  only  hope  is  to  reach  their  band 
on  the  upper  Kazan.” 

“But  get  them  to  turn  back!”  she  pe- 
sisted.  “They  must!  They  have  a  sail 
If  we  can’t  catch  the  ship  they  can  take  ns 
to  Fort  Churchill.” 

“They  have  spent  half  the  summa  and 
all  fall  coming  from  Churchill  and  haw 
nearly  starved  doing  it.” 

“But  tell  them  we  will  psay  well,”  she 
urged.  “Anything  they  ask.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Ten  thousand.” 

“What  does  a  dollar  mean  to  an  Es¬ 
kimo?” 

“You  can  tell  them  it  means  comfort  fct 
the  rest  of  their  lives.” 

“And  what  do  they  know  about  comfort? 
They’ve  never  had  it.  Just  now  they  an 
prompted  by  the  one  motive  that  prompts 
all  Eskimos  from  the  day  they  are  bom  untfl 
they  die — the  imperative  need  of  food- 
and  we  can’t  divert  them.” 

“But  the  cache!”  Ballard  insisted.  “Did 
they  see  it?  Tell  them  there  is  one  and  that 
we  will  share  it  with  them.” 

As  he  turned  to  put  the  question  Homo 
saw  that  he  had  interrupted  the  Eskimos  1*- 
fore  they  had  reached  the  important  port  ■ 
their  story.  He  sensed,  too,  from  their  em¬ 
barrassment  that  what  they  wished  to  td 
was  connected  in  some  way  with  himsd 
and  his  compsanions. 

“Did  you  see  anything  which  the  boat 
with  the  sail  had  left  on  the  shore?”  he 
asked. 

They  looked  anxiously  at  one  another. 

“I  kiiow  you  did  not  take  it,”  Homer  cob- 
tinued.  “That  is  not  the  reason  I  asked. 
Besides,  I  can  see  there  is  nothing  in  your 
boat.  But  we  have  little  and  if  we  do  not 
find  the  cache  we  will  die.” 

The  words  which  he  had  meant  to  be  r^ 
assuring  only  added  to  the  agitation  of  the 
natives.  He  did  not  believe  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  any  depredations,  for  the  law  of  the 
cache  was  sacred  with  them,  but  he  could  see 
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that  their  embarrassment  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  question. 

“I  am  your  friend,”  he  said. 

His  simple  profession  of  good  will  loosened 
thrir  tongues.  Ko-p>a-nu-ak  burst  forth  in  a 
swift  stream  of  explanation,  but  it  was  so 
punctuated  by  the  comments  of  the  others  it 
was  some  time  before  Homer  gathered  the 
following  story: 

“We  came  to  the  southern  of  the  two 
rhers  that  flow  from  this  lake  two  days 
liter  seeing  the  boat  with  the  sail  and  on  the 
shore  we  saw  a  pile  of  things  that  were  not 
rock.  We  landed  and  went  to  it  and  found 
many  white  man’s  goods,  some  like  those  we 
had  »en  at  Fort  Churchill  and  some  we  had 
nevo:  seen  before.  There  were  goods  in 
bags  and  goods  in  boxes  of  wood  and  others 
in  boxes  of  iron. 

“We  looked  at  everything,  but  we  did  not 
touch  them  and  we  were  going  away  when 
my  cousin,  An-nu-kee,  said  that  we  had  no 
matches,  Aose  we  had  from  Fort  Churchill 
being  no  good  because  the  water  touched 
them.  I  said  they  were  not  ours,  but  he 
said  it  would  be  all  right  to  take  one  box  if 
«e  left  a  pair  of  shoes  in  exchange. 

“We  talked  of  it  for  some  time  and  at 
kst  we  thought  that  if  there  were  many 
boxes  of  matches  the  ovsmers  would  not  care 
we  took  one  and  left  shoes. 

“There  were  many  of  the  iron  boxes,  all 
piled  up,  and  the  other  boxes  and  bags  piled 
near  th«n.  W’e  had  to  move  some  and  one 
of  the  iron  boxes  fell  upon  a  rock  and  water 
began  to  run  out  of  it.  We  thought  it  was 
water,  for  it  looked  like  water,  but  it 
smelled  badly  and  it  was  not  fit  to  drink. 
We  were  sorry  we  broke  the  box.  The  water 
ran  out  among  the  other  bags  and  boxes  and 
over  the  rocks,  but  we  did  not  think  it  could 
be  of  any  use. 

“An-nu-kee  found  many  boxes  of  matches 
ttd  he  took  one  and  put  the  pair  of  shoes  in 
its  place.  We  piled  all  the  boxes  back  and 
covmd  them  with  the  cloth  as  it  had  been 
wd  then  An-nu-kee  filled  the  pipe  the 
trader  had  given  him  and  lit  a  match. 

“At  once  everything  was  on  fire.  The 
water  burned.  The  rocks  burned.  Fire 
was  like  water  and  ran  across  the  ground. 
It  chased  us,  though  we  ran  fast,  arid  some 
of  us  were  burned.  W’e  got  into  our  boat 
»nd  rowed  away  and  for  a  long  time  after 
could  look  back  and  see  the  fire  and  the 
mack  smoke. 
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“I  am  very  sorry  that  the  kab-lu-na*s  fcxxi 
was  burned,  but  it  was  not  our  fault.  The 
white  man  who  put  the  things  there  should 
not  have  left  the  evil-smelling  water.  Or 
perhaps  evil  spirits  found  the  cache  before 
we  did  and  changed  the  water  into  fire.  We 
do  not  know.  We  are  only  sorry.” 

K(>-p)a-nu-ak  stopped  and  stood  as  if  wait¬ 
ing  for  condemnation  or  forgiveness,  but 
Homer  had  already  forgotten  the  Eskimos 
and  the  destruction  of  the  cache. 

WHEN  he  had  urged  them  to  tell  the 
story  he  had  expected  to  learn  that 
they  had  taken  a  small  amount  of  food. 
Even  when  Ko-pa-nu-ak  had  told  of  the 
broken  case  of  gasoline  he  had  not  been 
prepared. 

But  when  with  halting,  terrified  words 
the  native  described  the  swift  river  of  fire, 
Homer  not  only  realized  in  a  flash  what  he 
and  his  companions  faced,  but  he  stood  in 
sudden  awe  and  wonder  before  this  poetic 
nature  of  the  north’s  dispensation  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  he  recognized  the  insignificance  of 
his  own  pitiful  attempt  of  an  hour  before. 
He  had  once  pronounced  himself  a  god,  god 
of  the  north,  but  his  fumbling  mortal 
fingers  had  groped  in  vain  for  the  boreal 
scepter. 

Theo  and  Ballard  were  watching  him 
with  fear-widened  eyes.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  understand  a  word,  but  they  had 
sensed  disaster. 

“What  is  it?”  Theo  whispered. 

Homer  did  not  seem  to  hear.  He  was 
starii^  past  her  at  Ballard. 

There  was  nothing  superstitious  ot  fanci¬ 
ful  about  Homer  Bishop,  but  he  had  been 
racked  by  the  stress  of  emotion  and  it  was 
not  the  future  but  the  past  which  hdd  him 
silent.  Incidents  which  at  any  other  time 
he  would  have  considered  unrelated  sud¬ 
denly  entwined  and  became  logical,  con¬ 
nected  parts  of  a  great,  significant  scheme  oi 
things. 

To  him  at  that  moment  there  stretched 
from  Kenneth  Poole’s  cramped,  lifeless  body 
to  the  match  in  the  awkward  hands  of  a  sav¬ 
age  a  chain  of  ominous,  inevitable  events. 
It  was  as  though  a  law  of  life  had  suddenly 
stood  out  startlingly  and  tragically  clear  in 
terms  of  human  expiation. 

“Ballard,”  he  said  solemnly,  “I  have  been 
presumptuous.  The  north  is  taking  care  of 
its  own.” 
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SO  IMPRESSED  was  Theo  by  the  disas¬ 
ter  as  she  had  sensed  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  Eskimos  and  in  Homer’s  reception 
of  the  story  that  she  was  unaware  that 
again  she  was  on  the  verge  of  learning 
what  lay  between  the  two  men.  Her  sole 
interest  was  in  the  safety  of  her  own  body. 
“What  has  happened?”  she  demanded. 
For  a  moment  Homer  hesitated.  Daily 
he  had  felt  more  bitterly  resentful  of  her 
cost  to  him.  Each  time  that  she  had  burst 
forth  in  a  childish  tempest  because  of  the 
discomforts  of  her  life  he  had  told  himself 
she  was  not  worth  the  sacrifice  he  was 
making  for  her.  So  thoroughly  had  this 
feeling  possessed  him  that  he  had  no  com¬ 
passion  because  of  what  she  faced,  but  he 
did  shrink  from  the  thought  of  the  shadow 
of  a  soul  his  story  would  leave  her. 

Then  because  it  had  to  be  told  he  plimged 
into  an  account  of  what  had  happ>ened  to 
the  cache  left  by  the  rescue  boat. 

“There  you  have  it,”  he  concluded. 
“Winter  has  come.  We’re  only  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 
Seven  hundred  from  the  nearest  white  man 
or  hope  of  safety.” 

More  petrified  than  daunted,  his  two 
companions  stared  at  him.  Then  Theo 
gave  way.  Crouching  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe,  she  abandoned  herself  to  hy^ 
terical  weeping. 

Ballard  took  the  full  blow,  but  fought 
his  way  back  to  a  semblance  of  courage. 
“But  there  is  the  Kazan!”  he  exclaimed. 
Again  Homer  hesitated.  That  noon  he 
had  told  them  they  did  not  have  the 
courage  or  the  endurance  to  make  the 
winter  journey  across  the  barren  grounds 
and  he  had  seen  them  confirm  his  appraisal 
by  their  terrified  retreat  before  his  picture 
of  desolation  and  despair. 

He  knew  what  lay  ahead,  how  death 
would  oppose  them  through  each  of  the 
seven  hundred  miles.  It  was  a  terrific 
task  for  two  strong  men,  men  who  were 
experienced  and  undaunted,  while  these 
two  had  failed  time  and  again  to  stand  toe 
to  toe  with  death. 

He  knew  they  would  fail  again.  He  was 
appalled  by  the  task  they  imposed  upon 
him.  And  yet  in  that  moment,  following 
so  quickly  upon  his  renunciation  of  the 
godship  of  the  north,  the  god  in  him 
assumed  its  unconscious  place  and  accepted 
the  responsibility. 


Vain  as  he  knew  the  task  would  be,  k 
began  stubbornly  to  make  of  their  de^ 
to  live  an  effort  to  survive.  Solemnly  and 
intending  to  tell  only  the  truth,  but  all  ci 
it,  he  outlined  the  situation.  He  bid 
known  the  barren  grounds  in  winter  md 
what  they  did  to  a  man’s  soul  as  wdl  is 
to  his  body  and  he  painted  a  pictured 
starvation  and  bitter  cold,  of  solitude  ud 
crushing  loneliness,  of  the  vastness  <rf  ibe 
land  and  its  appalling  emptiness,  of  tbe 
supreme  effort  necessary  to  gain  a  mile 
with  another  mile  the  sole  reward. 

He  gave  them  no  hope  that  he  bimolf 
did  not  have.  He  told  what  they 
expect,  both  of  the  best  and  of  the  worst 
He  related  with  a  terrible  simplicity  tk 
stories  of  others  who  had  fought  the  norti 
and  lost.  They  were  only  a  little  wiy 
south  of  the  spot  where  the  last  of  & 
John  Franklin’s  men  had  starved  by  scotti 
To  the  east  two  shiploads  of  explorenbid 
made  the  white  dome  of  Marble  Island  u 
everlasting  monument  to  their  horriiit, 
lingering  deaths. 

Throughout  his  description  the  dominut 
note  was  food.  Starvation  had  hud  is 
hand  upon  Franklin’s  men,  had  mowl 
down  those  on  Marble  Island  two  hundred 
years  before.  Even  now  the  grim  specte 
was  clutching  at  the  hearts  of  the  F.skiiww 
in  the  York  boat. 

He  had  no  intention  of  magnifying  tbe 
horror  of  it.  He  told  it,  rather,  as  a  mu 
who  has  thrilled  to  the  wonderful  story  4e 
nearer  north  has  to  tell,  a  story  that  kb 
some  of  the  glamour  of  the  arctic  but  none 
of  its  heroism  or  dogged  courage.  And  a 
the  telling  of  it  he  tried  to  show  them  tbe 
nature  of  the  man  who  can  survive,  to 
instill  pserhaps  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
conquerors  of  the  north. 

But  so  far  as  Ballard  and  Theo  wm 
concerned  he  talked  only  of  food,  of  is 
scarcity,  of  its  importance,  of  the  horOT 
that  accompany  the  lack  of  it — the  hwoia 
of  those  who  have  fought  the  north  and 
won,  the  greater  courage  of  those  who  haw 
fought  and  lost,  escap^  these  two.  They 
felt  no  thrill  to  the  fight,  had  no  eagerness 
for  the  struggle. 

Food  became  the  most  important  thk 
in  their  lives.  Though  they  had  f^ 
death  before,  though  they  had  watched 
their  supply  diminish,  there  always  had 
been  hope.  Their  faith  in  men  from  the 
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sh^  buoyed  them  up.  They  had  expected 
lescue  at  any  moment. 

Now  they  saw  death  peermg  at  them 
over  the  meager  heap  of  flour  and  pork. 
They  saw  no  chance  to  escape  its  clutching 
fingers.  The  struggle  Homer  had  outlined 
was  more  appalling  than  death  itself  and 
when  he  finished  speaking  they  were  ready 
to  admit  defeat  before  they  ihad  struck  a 
single  hlow. 

Crushed  and  beaten,  they  sat  in  the 
canoe  and  stared  at  the  empty,  desolate 
lake  and  at  the  emptier  and  more  desolate 
land  behind  it.  Homer,  watching  their  faces, 
read  their  naked  thoughts  and  he  knew  that 
agtun  the  north  had  found  its  strongest  ally 
in  the  selfishness  of  its  victims. 

For  the  philosophy  of  the  north  is  para¬ 
doxical.  He  whose  one  concern  is  his  body 
may  lose  it;  and  he  whose  spirit  rises  free 
and  undaunted  above  physical  hardships 
and  fights  on  into  the  very  face  of  death 
may  gain  not  only  life  itself,  but  the  greater 
^0^  of  having  compelled  life. 

Homer  hesitated  in  the  face  of  the  dead 
weight  he  must  carry,  and  then  because  he 
knew  that  he  must  struggle  on  with  it  he 
turned  to  the  definite  details  of  the  present. 

“It  is  imperative  that  we  get  up  the 
Kazan  as  quickly  as  possible,”  he  said. 
“It’s  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
Eskimo  camp  above  Yath-kyed  lake  and 
the  river  may  freeze  over  at  any  time. 

“Once  at  the  camp  we  can  get  winter 
dothing  and  an  outfit.  But  we  won’t  get 
there  unless  we  hurry.  We’ll  go  ashore 
now,  cook  enough  for  several  days  and  then 
get  mto  the  Eskimos’  boat.  In  that  way 
we  can  travel  night  and  day  until  the  ice 
or  rapids  stop  us.” 

“Why  travel  with  the  Eskimos?”  Theo 
protested. 

“It’s  the  best  way.  We  can  take  turns 
sleeping  and  not  miss  an  hour  of  progress.” 

“But  our  food!” 

“We’ll  share  it  with  them,  of  course.” 

Until  then  his  intention  seemed  incredible, 
but  the  bare  statement  drovfe  her  into  a 
passion. 

“Feed  these  savages!”  she  cried.  “Share 
what  little  we  have  with  them!  You  can’t! 
You  can’t  rob  us!” 

She  threw  herself  upon  the  pack  of  flour 
and  pork,  clutching  it  to  her  and  glaring 
defiantly  at  Homer. 

“You  have  forced  yourself  upon  us,”  she 
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continued-  “You  have  demanded  your 
share;  but  you  can’t  take  it  for  ^ese 
people.” 

It  was  more  than  Homer  could  endure. 

“But  the  kiddies,”  he  persisted.  “TTiey’re 
crying  from  hunger  now.” 

“■^JEVER!  Never!”  she  shrieked.  “You’ve 

-1-^  no  right  to  ask  it!  This  is  ours. 
We  brought  it  into  the  country.  We  need  it 
to  get  out.  We  won’t  give  it  up.” 

She  turned  suddenly  to  Ballard. 

“Wayne,  why  don’t  you  say  something?” 
she  demanded.  “Why  don’t  you  let  him 
know  he  can’t  have  it?  These  ignorant 
savages  destroyed  the  supplies  that  were 
left  for  us.  They  are  no  better  than 
thieves.  If  we  die,  they  will  be  our  mur¬ 
derers.  And  yet  he  asks  us  to  feed  them.  We 
won’t!  We  won’t!  Tell  him  we  won’t!” 

Ballard,  his  face  white  and  drawn,  had 
been  staring  at  her.  When  she  finished  he 
roused  himself. 

“It  isn’t  right,”  he  began  in  an  attempt 
to  be  forceful.  “We  haven’t  much  and, 
as  Theo - ” 

“Stop!”  Homer  conunanded  hoarsely. 
“Stop!” 

Ballard  crumpled  imder  the  deadliness 
of  his  glance  and  instantly  Theo’s  fury  was 
divert^. 

“You  coward!”  she  shrieked.  “You  yel¬ 
low,  yellow,  yellow  cur!  I  hate  you!  I 
hate  you!  You  call  yourself  a  man  and - ” 

Ballard  straightened  in  his  seat  like  a 
flash. 

“You  cat!”  he  roared.  “You  can’t  say 
that  to  me!  This  isn’t  our  food.  It  never 
was.  I  stole  it.  Stole  it  for  you.  It  was 
his.  But  I  took  it.  All  of  it.  Because 
you  were  starving. 

“I  lied  about  it  because  I  thought  you 
would  feel  better.  I  stole  for  you  ai^  I 
lied  for  you.  I  stole  this  canoe  and  the 
tent  and  everything  we  have.  If  you 
hadn’t  been  so  wrapped  up  in  your  own 
comfort,  you  would  have  gues^.  You 
would  have  known  when  he  came,  from  the 
way  he  acted. 

“But  you  didn’t  care.  You  didn’t  think 
of  anything  except  that  soft  body  <rf  yours. 
You  purred  when  the  food  came  and  now 
you  spit  when  you  see  it  slipping.” 

The  unexpectedness  and  the  brutality  of 
the  attack  stunned  Theo  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  saw  the  significance  of  all  the 
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events  which  had  mystified  her  and  realized 
the  contemptible  part  she  must  have 
played  in  the  eyes  of  the  owner  of  the 
cache.  Another  might  have  been  humbled, 
but  she  felt  only  tricked  and  cheated,  felt 
that  she  had  been  made  despicable  by  the 
situation  rather  than  by  any  quality  in  her 
own  nature. 

“You  didn’t  steal  for  me!”  she  cried 
furiously.  “You  stole  to  make  yourself  a 
hero  in  my  eyes.  And  now  bemuse  you 
have  failed  you  try  to  drag  me  down  in 
yonr  own  humiliation.  Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  the  truth  when  you  came  baick? 
Instead  you  remained  silent  because  I 
admired  you  for  a  strength  you  never  had.” 

She  turned  to  Homer. 

“And  you!”  she  exclaimed.  “You  might 
have  told  me!  You  had  the  opportunity. 
Time  and  again.  Why  didn’t  you  say  the 
food  was  yours?” 

“It  wasn’t  mine,”  Homer  answered 
quietly.  “It  wasn’t  mine,”  he  repeated 
as  she  stared  at  him  blankly.  In  fre^  fury 
she  whirled  upon  Ballard. 

“You  lied!”  she  cried.  “Lied  to  humble 
me!” 

“I  did  not  lie  to  you!”  Ballard  roared 
back.  “The  food  was  his,  his  and  another 
man’s.  The  other  man  died  because  I 
took  it.  He  was  hurt  and  he  starved  to 
death.  You  are  alive  now  because  he  is 
dead.  Because  I  robbed  him.  Robbed 
him  for  you. 

“And  now  you  turn  on  me.  I  stole  for 
you.  I  lied  for  you.  And  don’t  you  see? 
I  killed  a  man  for  you.  And  what  do  I  get? 
Scratches!  Cat’s  scratches!  Scratches  from 
you  and  a  bullet  from  him.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  I’m  living  now  is  because  he  thinks  I 
can  help  get  you  out. 

“And  then  what?  I  pay  for  that  food 
you  have  been  boasting  of.  I  give  my  life 
because  I  tried  to  save  yours.  Because  I’d 
do  anything  for  you.  Because — because — 
God  help  me — because  I  loved  you,  Theo. 
Because  I  love  you  yet,  you — you  damned 
cat!” 

JOVE  and  Buddha,  Thor  and  Baal,  Zeus 
and  Isis,  all  were  pigmies  beside  Food, 
the  great  god  of  the  North.  Their  authority 
was  delegated  or  divided,  and  lesser  gods  and 
goddesses  rose  to  prominence  or  gained  fa¬ 
vor.  In  the  north  Food  is  alone  and  su¬ 
preme,  exacting  and  inexorable,  grinding, 


withering  and  inflexible,  never  showin 
mercy  or  permitting  lesser  deities  within  the 
borders  of  its  domain. 

Night  and  day  it  alone  blazes  in  the 
heavens  and  no  one  can  ever  forget  or  dis¬ 
regard  its  domination.  W’hite  men  haw 
defied  it  and  died.  Others  have  obeyed  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  some  of  them  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  free.  The  great  god’s  own  par¬ 
ticular  children,  the  Eskimos,  have  survived 
but  only  because  they  have  remained  hum¬ 
ble  and  loyal  and  willing  to  make  the  terri¬ 
ble  sacrifices  their  ruthless  deity  ordains. 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  band  of  F.skimm 
sought  to  escape  from  the  pitiless  sway  of 
their  sole  tyrant.  For  centuries  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  been  journeving  hr 
south  from  the  salt  water  to  gather  wo^  for 
their  sleds  and  harpoon  shafts,  and  on  the 
great,  desolate  plains  they  had  seen  cariboo 
passing  in  herds 'that  caqieted  the  earth. 

They  desired  the  caribou  and  they  bnged 
to  live  in  a  country  where  meat  was  k 
plentiful  but  they  feared  the  roving  bands  of 
Indians  and  quickly  gathered  their  wood 
and  fled  back  to  the  Arctic  sea  and  the  end¬ 
less  nightmare  of  starvation. 

Unknown  to  the  Eskimos  white  men  es¬ 
tablished  trading  ]x>sts  far  to  the  south  and 
drew  the  Indians  from  the  barren  grounds 
The  little  band  of  wood  gatherers  from  the 
Arctic  found  that  signs  of  their  foes  were 
disappearing.  Years  went  by  and  there 
were  no  evidences  of  the  southern  savages 
along  the  northern  rivers.  \t  last  the  Eii- 
mos  risked  a  return  of  the  Indians  and  defied 
their  god. 

The  deity  saw  them  and  smiled,  a  dia- 
boUcally  cruel  smile.  He  did  not  stop  them. 
He  let  them  remain  on  the  hank  of  a  large 
stream  where,  in  a  frenzy  of  slaughter,  they 
speared  deer  by  the  hundred  as  they  swam 
across.  They  piled  the  carcas.ses  in  huge 
pyramids  to  freeze.  They  reveled  in  the 
abundance  of  food.  They  laughed  at  the 
coming  of  winter. 

For  the  firet  time  m  their  lives  they  would 
not  have  to  sit,  half  frozen,  beside  a  seal  hole 
waiting  for  the  seal  that  often  did  not  come. 
They  would  not  have  to  risk  their  lives  at¬ 
tacking  a  polar  bear.  They  would  not 
waken  in  the  morning  to  the  heartrending 
cries  of  starving  children. 

And  then  they  learned  why  the  great  god 
of  the  north  had  smiled.  They  had  food 
but  no  fuel.  They  built  their  snow  houses, 
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tljose  cozy  shelters  they  had  always  known 
on  the  Arctic  sea,  but  without  seal-oil  lamps 
the  igloos  were  only  ice  tombs. 

They  made  tents  of  the  skins  of  the  cari¬ 
bou  and  in  them  they  huddled  together 
through  the  long  winter.  Dark,  cheerless, 
inconceivably  frigid,  these  topeks  shielded 
them  only  from  the  full  blast  of  the  barren 
ground  gales.  The  still,  quiet,  deadly  cold 
of  the  North  had  free  ingress.  A  few  made 
sooty,  evil-smelling  torches  of  moss  and  tal¬ 
low,  for  the  sun  shone  only  a  short  time  at 
noon,  but  the  flickering  lights  did  little  more 
than  make  their  wretchedness  more  vivid. 

On  the  Arctic  sea  they  had  'moved  their 
homes  with  the  hunting.  New  walls  and 
beds  and  floors  of  clean,  fresh  snow  had 
been  frequent.  Here  they  remained  for 
nine  months  crowded  in  the  same  tents  on 
the  same  spots.  Bones  and  refuse  littered 
the  floor.  The  filth  became  indescribable. 

Except  to  go  to  the  huge  pyramids  of 
caribou  the  people  seldom  left  the  tents. 
Because  there  was  no  hunting  or  traveling 
their  bodies  became  as  lethargic  as  their 
minds.  Through  the  greater  part  oft  he  win¬ 
ter  they  lay  huddled  together,  gorging  on  fro¬ 
zen  fish  and  meat,  sleeping,  drugg^  by  sloth. 

Yet  they  remained.  Year  after  year  they 
and  their  children  continued  to  live  at  the 
spot  where  the  caribou  crossed  by  the  hun¬ 
dred  thousand.  They  recalled  the  warm, 
(heerful  igloos  in  which  they  had  been  bom, 
but  they  recalled  far  more  vividly  the  hun¬ 
ger  and  privation  and  the  deaths  when  the 
seals  had  failed  them,  and  willingly  they  re¬ 
mained  beside  the  great  mounck  of  caribou. 
They  accepted  the  wretchedness  the  great 
gcd  Food  had  decreed,  and  groveled  the  more 
faithfully  at  his  feet. 

TT  WAS  from  this  camp  on  the  Kazan  Riv- 
er,  four  miles  above  Yath-kyed  lake,  that 
Homer  Bishop,  Theo  Spencer  and  Wayne 
Ballard  start^  in  the  starlight  of  an  early 
morning  in  the  last  week  of  November. 

They  had  a  sled  on  which  were  lashed  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  caribou,  the 
sleeping-robes,  tent,  stove  and  ammunition. 
Homer  and  Ballard  dragged  the  sled,  each 
trace  attached  to  a  brc^  band  passing 
across  the  back  of  the  neck  and  under  the 
arms.  Theo  walked  behind. 

All  three  were  clad  wholly  in  deerskin, 
l)aggy  trousers,  loose,  long  shirts  unopened 
at  the  neck  and  with  great  enveloping  hoods 
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attached,  and  shoes,  thick  and  clumsy,  that 
came  nearly  to  the  knee. 

Before  them  lay  two  hundred  miles  of  that 
terrible  white  desert  of  the]  north  and  be¬ 
yond  that  two  hundred  more  in  the  northern 
fringe  of  timber,  four  hundred  miles  of  tug¬ 
ging  at  the  traces,  of  cheerless  camps,  of 
faces  scorched  by  the  cold,  of  tortured 
bodies  and  despairing  hearts,  of  the  grinding, 
crushing,  numbing  misery  of  the  north. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  caribou  had 
crossed  the  Kazan  in  comparatively  small 
numbers  that  year.  The  Eskimos  had  been 
able  to  pile  up  little  more  than  half  of  the 
usual  supply,  and  even  Theo  and  Ballard 
after  a  day  in  the  camp  could  see  that  it 
would  not  last  all  of  them  through  the  long 
winter.  The  natives  did  not  fail  in  cor¬ 
diality,  but  Homer  immediately  began  prep>- 
arations  for  going  on. 

It  was  necessary  for  him  to  employ  his 
knowledge  of  the  Eskimos  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  utmost  to  get  the  outfit  ready. 
There  were  a  few  things  he  and  Kenneth 
Poole  had  brought  for  trading  in  such  an 
emergency,  simple  and  inexpensive  but  of 
great  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  Yet 
they  did  not  cover  all,  and  a  week  of  effort 
was  required  to  induce  one  of  the  men  to 
p>art  with  his  sled  in  return  for  certain  goods 
to  be  left  for  him  at  Fort  ChurchilL 

Homer  selected  the  meat  with  care,  bon¬ 
ing  it  and  taking  only  those  p>arts  which  had 
streaks  of  fat  in  them.  The  canoe  purchased 
the  entire  supply  but  because  it  had  been 
left  far  down  the  Kazan  River  where  ice  had 
overtaken  them  more  time  was  necessary  in 
making  the  trade.  Credit  or  deferred  p>ay- 
ment  of  any  sort  was  something  wholly 
without  the  experience  of  the  Eskimos. 

The  preparation  for  the  journey  was  a 
task  which  only  Homer  of  the  three  could 
have  accomplished.  His  success  gave  him  a 
sense  of  p>ower  and  consequent  elation  which 
mitigated  that  irritation  which  the  re- 
siunption  of  close  relations  with  these  two 
would  otherwise  have  brought.  During  the 
six  weeks  with  the  natives,  both  in  the  haz¬ 
ardous  journey  up  the  Kazan  and  in  the 
camp,  he  had  been  freed  of  that  contact 
which  had  been  so  galling. 

Now,  elated  and  confident,  his  energies  di¬ 
verted  to  constant  and  strenuous  physical 
exertion,  he  was  able  to  reenter  a  situation 
which  had  been  rapidly  becoming  unbear¬ 
able.  His  rage  and  desire  for  vengeance 
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were  as  great,  but  he  had  made  of  himself  an 
impersonal  instrument  of  his  purpose. 

As  he  accepted  the  situation,  so  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  toil  and  hardships.  For  twelve 
hours  each  day  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  his 
task.  From  early  morning  until  night  his 
toes  were  digging  into  the  hard  surface  of 
the  snow  and  his  shouldws  v/ere  straining 
against  the  collar. 

But  to  Theo  and  Ballard,  unaccustomed 
to  winter  travel,  the  journey  was  nothing 
less  than  an  unvarying  nightmare  of  drudg¬ 
ery.  The  sun  rose  at  ten  o’clock  and  set  at 
two.  They  were  aroused  by  their  implac¬ 
able  taskniaster  while  it  was  still  dark  and 
they  were' not  permitted  to  cease  toiling 
until  long  after  the  stars  were  out. 

Each  night  they  crawled  into  their  sleep¬ 
ing  bags  the  moment  the  sled  stopped, 
gnawed  at  a  chunk  of  frozen  meat  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Each  morning  they 
rose  and  plodded  on,  silent  and  sullen. 

Then,  as  they  put  the  miles  behind  them, 
they  b^an  to  sense  a  change  in  Homer’s  at¬ 
titude.  It  was  now  two  months  since  he 
had  found  Kenneth’s  body  and  nearly  as 
long  since  he  had  looked  at  Ballard  with 
that  overmastering  desire  to  kill. 

The  great,  venomous  emotion  of  hate, 
like  that  of  fear,  can  never  be  sustained  of 
itself.  Its  very  intensity  bums  away  its 
supports  and  this  process  had  been  occur¬ 
ring  unconsciously  with  Homer.  Where 
once  the  exaction  of  revenge  had  been  the 
primary  thought  in  his  life,  now  the  desire 
for  it  flared  only  occasionally.  He  was  still 
dedicated  to  his  purpose,  but  the  fire  of  it 
was  banked  by  the  continual  need  of  intense 
physical  effort. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
'  communal  life  which  had  kept  him  irritated 
constantly  was  no  longer  present.  At  first 
he  had  suffered  exquisite  torture  when  he 
watched  them  eat  the  food  for  which  Ken¬ 
neth  had  died.  It  had  been  a  daily  re¬ 
minder  of  the  revenge  which  must  be  post¬ 
poned.  But  the  last  of  the  flour  and  pork 
had  been  consumed  long  before.  They  were 
living  on  food  won  by  Homer’s  efforts  and, 
without  his  realizing  it,  that  fact  was  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  change  in  his  attitude. 

That  and  success.  He  was  exhilarated 
constantly  by  the  knowledge  of  personal 
achievement.  In  the  face  of  great  odds  and 
the  disaster  of  the  burned  cache,  with  the 
barren  grounds  to  conquer,  with  the  load  of 


a  useless  woman  and  an  inexperienced  maa, 
he  was  winning. 

In  the  past  when  he  had  been  unincum. 
bered  he  had  thrilled  to  the  challenge  (rf  the 
white  desert.  Now  he  thrilled  the  more  b^ 
cause  his  burden  brought  him  the  exultatko 
of  success  in  an  unequal  struggle.  Son»- 
thing  of  the  Homer  of  old  returned.  Ifc 
welcomed  the  desolation,  the  darkness  and 
the  privation  because  he  conquered  than. 
And  because  he  conquered  them,  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  these  two,  he  became 
less  inaccessible  in  spirit. 

^^HED  felt  this  and  immediately  she 

to  revive,  not  only  because  she  was  ks 
absorbed  in  her  own  pihysical  distress  as  she 
became  accustomed  to  the  toil  and  hard¬ 
ship,  but  because  she  craved  escape  from  an 
overpowering  loneliness.  Since  their  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  E^imos  on  Baker  Lake  she 
ha^  been  shut  from  her  companions  by 
the  impersonal  attitude  and  absorption  of 
one  and  by  the  humiliation  and  resentment 
of  the  other.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  been  completely  ignored. 

Consciously  she  b^an  to  enlarge  the  small 
hole  she  found  in  the  barrier  that  had  al¬ 
ways  stood  between  her  and  Homer.  And 
bet^use  she  was  mistress  of  the  most  uni¬ 
versal  iff  the  arts,  her  first  attack  was  the 
more  deceiving  because  it  was  the  more  open 
and  unaffected. 

In  the  half -darkness  near  the  end  of  a  long 
days’  march  they  found  a  few  small  willows 
scattered  along  a  stream.  The  men,  eager 
for  their  first  separated  to  gather  them. 
Theo  accompianied  Homer  and  worked  bt- 
side  him.  When  they  had  broken  off  the 
last  stick  and  he  had  turned  back  toward  the 
sled  she  stood  before  him. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am  about  that  cache,”  she  began  at 
once.  “I  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
won  life  that  way.  But  now  nothing  can  be 
altered  and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  sor^.” 

A  woman’s  eyes  shining  in  the  starlight 
and  a  half-repressed  sob,  the  soft  allure  of 
beauty  penitent,  can  pierform  miracles. 
They  accomplished  now  what  Homer  would 
never  hav'e  believed  p)ossible;  for  under  the 
spiell  of  them  that  other  picture  of  a  fighting, 
snarling,  spitting  cat  refusing  food  to  starv¬ 
ing  Eskimo  children  began  to  fade.  Theo 
saw  and  with  the  skill  life  had  taught  her 
she  spun  another  web  of  soft  illusion. 
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in  lightening  the  load,  but  she  wrought  a 
great  change  in  Homer  himself. 

There  is  a  dream  whidi  comes  to  all  men 
who  live  in  the  wilderness,  that  of  a  mate 
battling  side  by  side  with  them  against  the 
environment.  It  grows  from  the  ages-old 
desire  to  share  life.  It  has  made  some  men 
accept  a  woman  of  a  {M'imitive  race  because 
her  life  has  taught  her  courage  and  it  has 
kept  others  exalted,  waiting  for  the  mate 
who  may  never  come. 

Homer  Bishop  was  such  a  one.  Now  as 
Theo  looked  at  him  with  swift,  bright 
glances  from  beneath  her  fur-rimmed  p>arka 
hood,  as  she  toiled  with  him  and  her  shoul¬ 
der  brushed  his,  or,  when  the  sled  caught 
and  her  soft  body  was  drawn  close  by  the 
jerk  on  the  traces,  his  imagination  began  to 
sketch  a  picture  of  what  he  had  believed 
could  never  be. 

Theo’s  first  attempts  had  been  pronedi- 
tated  and  she  had  cleveriy  gauged  her 
blows  in  battering  down  his  contempt  for 
her.  But  as  the  days  of  this  new  rehition- 
ship  p>assed  she  reacted  to  a  basic  need. 
She  still  plied  her  trade  with  skill  and  cun¬ 
ning,  but  she  did  so  not  only  to  achieve  as¬ 
cendency  over  an  imconquered  num,  but  to 
win,  as  every  jHimitive  woman  has  had  to 
win,  her  assurance  of  protection  and  suste¬ 
nance  through  the  domination  of  the  stronger 
male. 

And  because  Homer  sensed  that  primitive 
situation  and  felt  that  he  was  chosen  right¬ 
fully,  by  virtue  of  his  strength,  he,  too,  was 
caught  in  the  vortex  of  raw  pas»ons  and 
emotions  and  thrilled  to  the  triumph  of 
being  first. 

The  effect  was  unavoidable,  not  only 
upmn  Homer,  but  upon  Theo  and  Ballard. 
These  three  were  in  a  world  of  their  own,  in 
a  great,  desolate,  crushing  silence  that 
hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides,  that  forced 
them  together  not  only  in  self-protection 
and  common  endeavor,  but  through  the 
human  desire  of  the  individual  to  have  his 
or  her  place  in  the  world  no  matter  what 
that  world  may  be. 

The  fact  that  their  world  was  dreary, 
small  and  transient  and  that  conditions 
were  of  the  simplest  in  no  way  altered  the 
basic  facts.  Sex  and  food,  strength  and 
weakness,  fear  and  courage,  the  desire  for 
survival  and  something  more — all  the  in¬ 
stinctive  and  inherent  qualities,  all  the 
subtle,  unconscious  forces  that  move  the 


world,  were  present  in  that  little  universe  d 
three. 

And  because  that  universe  was  small,  b^ 
cause  conditions  were  simple  and  so  ex¬ 
tremely  primitive,  the  fundamental  human 
actions  and  reactions  were  unreserved,  un- 
mistakable  and  brutally  bare.  The  tw 
men  and  the  woman  were  hurled  back 
through  the  ages,  stripfied  of  the  gain  d 
thousands  of  years.  Even  the  cause  o{ 

Homer’s  hate  became  dim.  In  the  res¬ 
tricted  cycle  of  their  existence  there  was 
room  in  the  forefront  only  for  the  two  great 
elemental  motives  of  all  human  action:  food 
and  sex.  Life  and  the  continuance  of  life, 
the  bare  physical  phenomena  of  existence, 
was  completely  dominant. 

Yet  they  never  saw  a  change  and  never  . 
realized  that  they  had  reverted.  Theo 
Spencer,  though  possessed  of  a  fortune,  was 
only  a  skin-clad  woman  of  the  caves  gov¬ 
erned  solely  by  an  innate  impulse  to  subject 
herself  to  the  man  most  competent  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  skins  and  to  guard  her  from  hun¬ 
ger  and  wild  beasts. 

Homer  Bishop,  predominantly  successful, 
unterrified  by  the  ogres  of  their  world,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  skill  and  courage  and  inured  to  the 
hard  things  with  which  his  life  had  been 
filled,  was  readily  susceptible  to  the  soft  al¬ 
lure  of  the  woman.  Her  avowed  depen¬ 
dence  flattered  him.  The  fact  that  Ballard, 
in  that  last  flare  when  they  had  first  met  the 
Eskimos,  had  made  known  his  own  desire 
served  only  to  sweeten  the  conquest. 

Ballard  was  forced  into  the  one  remaining 
position.  He  had  strei^h,  but  lacked  the 
necessary  skill.  He  had  been  in  the  ascen¬ 
dent  and  he  had  lost.  Day  after  day  he  could 
do  nothing  but  watch  Theo.  Because  he  was  |  sb 
as  human  as  the  others,  as  greatly  swayed 
by  all  the  inherent  instincts  and  desires,  only 
bitterness  and  hatred  were  left  to  him. 

It  was  thus  that  they  toiled  on  across  the 
great  white  plain.  Each  step  was  a  battle 
for  life.  All  three  fought  doggedly  and  de¬ 
terminedly  and  yet,  because  man  demands 
something  more  of  life  than  the  living,  the 
men  were  preparing  also  for  the  battle  for 
the  woman,  even  as  she  made  known  her 
preference. 

1ESS  than  a  week  after  they  left  the 
Eskimo  camp  the  dread  specter  of 
hunger  ap|)eared  on  the  horizon.  Homer 
had  hoped  to  find  game  as  they  traveled  and 
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to  keep  the  selected,  fatter  meat  for  storm¬ 
bound  camps.  Each  morning  he  had  placed 
the  rifle  on  top  of  the  load  so  that  he  could 
get  at  it  quickly,  but  each  night  he  had 
abfn  it  off  without  having  add^  an  ounce 
to  the  supply  which  was  diminishing  so 
npklly. 

The  others  knew  and  understood  what  it 
meant,  though  all  three  had  avoided  the 
subject.  But  as  they  packed  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  day  Theo  saw  that 
one  (rf  the  two  skin  bags  was  empty. 

“How  many  more  days  will  the  food 
hst?”  she  ask^  anxiously. 

“As  many  as  we’ve  come,”  Homer  an¬ 
swered.  “But  we’ll  find  deer  before  then.” 

In  the  long  dawn  all  three  maintained  a 
more  vigilant  search  than  before.  Day- 
Kgbt  came  and  at  last  Homer,  because  Ifis 
eyes  were  better  trained  for  the  task,  saw  the 
oribou.  He  halted  suddenly  and  when 
the  others  made  out  the  distant  animals 
their  eyes  lighted  with  that  hungry  flame 
peculiar  to  all  people  who  live  by  the  chase. 

But  Homer  had  already  turned  to  a  study 
of  the  threatening  sky.  Theo,  who  had 
been  keenly  sensitive  to  his  every  thought, 
watched  his  face  anxiously  for  a  moment. 

“Is  it  the  storm?”  she  asked.  “Is  there 
danger  of  it  coming  before  you  can  get 
bad?” 

“Every  chance,”  he  answered.  “But  I’ve 
got  to  take  it.” 

“Don’t!”  she  whispered.  “Don’t  risk  it!” 

“I’ve  got  to,”  he  answered  steadily.  “It 
mi^t  be  days  before  we  see  others.” 

As  he  spoke  he  took  his  rifle  from  the 
lashings,  selected  a  chunk  of  frozen  meat 
and  slung  his  sleeping  bag  from  his 
shoulders. 

“Ballard,”  he  said,  “see  that  low  ridge 
over'there  where  the  river  cuts  through? 
You  two  take  the  sled  and  make  camp  at 
the  base  of  the  steep  bank  on  the  east  side 
so  that  I  can  find  you.  I  don’t  know  how 
long  it  will  take  me,  for  the  deer  will  start 
moving  when  the  storm  strikes  them.  And 
put  up  the  tent.  We’re  in  for  some  bad 
weather.” 

He  had  spoken  briskly,  but  when  he 
turned  to  Theo  he  was  suddenly  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  look  of  expectation  in  her 
eyes. 

“Good-by,”  he  said  awkwardly,  and 
started  off. 

The  moment  he  turned  away  Theo  re- 
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gretted  her  indecision.  She  took  a  step 
^ter  him  and  a  little  cry  escaped  her.  But 
Homer  had  broken  into  a  quick  trot  across 
the  hard,  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  and  she 
was  recalled  from  her  intention  by  the 
sneering  face  of  Ballard.  “Too  bad  that  I 
can’t  be  the  one  to  go,”  he  said  bitterly. 

V^ITHOUT  answering,  she  tugged  at  her 
▼  ▼  trace  and  they  started  toward  the 
river.  The  wind  increased.  A  few  flakes  of 
snow  fell.  Then,  when  they  were  still  half  a 
mile  from  the  stream,  the  storm  struck, 
swirling  and  driving,  blinding  and  buffeting. 
Homer  and  the  deer,  the  great  white  plain 
and  the  river,  all  disappeared  behind  the 
gray,  smothering  curtain. 

Ballard  caught  his  bearings  with  the  last 
glimpse  of  his  objective  and  plunged  stead¬ 
ily  forward,  guided  by  the  wind  and  by 
what  sense  of  direction  he  could  retain. 
As  Theo  pulled  beside  him  her  head  was 
turned  toward  the  west  and  she  sought 
in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Homer  as  he 
raced  with  the  storm  to  reach  the  deer. 

But  the  barren  grounds  were  exacting 
their  usurer’s  interest  for  the  fair  weather 
of  the  last  week.  The  wind  swept  the 
sledge  sideways.  It  forced  entrance  into 
hoods  and  sleeves,  and  it  seared  when  it 
touched  the  skin.  The  crystal-hard  par¬ 
ticles  of  snow,  driven  across  the  ice-like 
crust,  hiunmed  and  screamed  and  some¬ 
times,  when  they  struck  the  face,  they 
brought  blood. 

Even  as  the  storm  seemed  to  have  reached 
its  height  it  redoubled  its  efforts.  In  its 
most  terrific  blasts  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  make  headway  against  it. 
But  far  greater  than  its  physical  force  was 
the  mental  effect.  The  mind  could  com¬ 
prehend  the  real  scope  of  the  storm,  could 
visualize  the  unbroken  white  plain  extend¬ 
ing  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles, 
could  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  boreal 
kingdom,  the  free  sweep  of  the  glacial  wind 
and  the  abject  helplessness  of  a  mere  human 
caught  in  the  grip  of  it. 

It  was  with  this  numbing  thought  that 
Theo  struggled  as  they  plodded  on  to  the 
river,  as  they  erected  the  tent  in  the  shelter 
of  the  bank,  as  they  gathered  a  few  willow 
twigs  and  built  a  fire  in  the  little  stove. 

What  a  black  shroud  displaced  the  gray 
curtain,  while  the  night  wore  on  torturously 
and  en^essly,  while  another  day  came  and 
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still  the  storm  screamed  and  roared  across 
the  barrens,  she  lay  huddled  in  her  sleeping 
bag,  wide-eyed  aiid  hopeless.  She  had 
only  a  picture  of  Homer  Bishop  blinded, 
buffeted  and  wandering  helplessly,  fighting 
desperately  and  at  last  crushed  by  the 
terrible  forces  he  opposed. 

“Wayne,”  she  whispered,  “he  never  can 
come  back  now,  can  he?” 

Ballard  knew  she  had  lost  hope,  that  she 
was  seeking  only  a  shred  of  assurance,  and 
his  jealous  rage  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  tell  vdiat  he  knew  she  wanted  most  to 
hear. 

“I  don’t  see  how  he  can,”  he  answered. 
“He  must  have  missed  us  in  the  storm.” 

Even  though  he  realized  the  full  import 
of  the  situation  and  understood  how  thor¬ 
oughly  their  chance  to  live  depended  upon 
Homer  and  his  rifle,  there  was  a  gloating 
note  in  his  voice.  The  dominant  male  to 
whom  Theo  had  turned  in  the  crisis  had 
failed  her,  had  gone  down  before  the  north. 
She  heard  it  and  withdrew  into  her  sleeping 
bag.  Ballard  watched  her  dully.  There  was 
nothing  he  could  say.  He  believed  she 
might  be  revived  by  a  reassurance  as  to  her 
own  safety;  but  even  had  he  been  able  to 
give  it  he  was  powerless  to  back  it  up. 
With  what  food  they  had  they  might 
struggle  on,  but  when  it  was  gone  there  was 
no  hope  for  more. 

The  short  day  passed  and  the  black  cur¬ 
tain  again  replaced  the  gray.  The  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  storm  had  never  b^ome  less. 
All  the  forces  of  the  north  were  concentrated 
upon  that  little  tent,  the  sole  habitation 
of  white  people  in  one  huge  comer  of  the 
continent.  The  wind,  the  cold,  the  blind¬ 
ing  snow,  the  knowledge  of  vast,  empty 
spaces,  the  memory  of  the  toil  and  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  last  two  months,  the  certainty 
of  death  in  the  end,  all  combined  to  bear 
down  upon  it,  crushing  and  numbing  these 
two  who  huddled  so  helplessly  within. 

Theo,  worn  out  by  her  previous  night  of 
wakefulness,  slept  fitfully.  Ballard  lay 
staring  at  the  darkness,  visualizing  the 
three  hundred  miles  that  lay  between  them 
and  Fort  Churchill,  weighii^  against  it  the 
hundred  pounds  ol  meat  on  the  sled,  search¬ 
ing,  scheming,  devising,  realizing  in  im¬ 
potent  fury  that  if  he  could  only  conquer 
food  he  co^d  win  love  and  life  itself. 

He  did  not  know  he  slept  imtil  he  wak¬ 


ened  to  find  that  dawn  had  come  and  th 
storm  had  blown  itself  out.  The  cold  m 
intense  as  it  always  is  when  the  sky  hu 
been  swept  clean  and  the  wind  has  died 
away.  He  leap>ed  up  instantly. 

“What  diaJl  we  do?”  Theo  asked. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  he  had  told 
the  truth  about  the  cache  that  she  had 
turned  to  him.  Yet  even  as  he  knew  whit 
the  elimination  of  one  male  had  dcme  to 
her  and  as  he  scorned  her  for  it  he  (to- 
sired  her.  Hope  flared  again.  Once  bcfoR 
he  had  gone  out  despairing  yet  detmnined 
and  he  had  come  ba^  a  conqueror  and  had 
been  received  as  one. 

“Would  you  gd  on  with  me?”  he 
eagerly. 

“But  we  can’t!  We  have  so  little.  Aod 
without  a  rifle!” 

She  broke  off,  appalled  by  the  thought 

“But  if  I  should  make  a  way?”  1»  per- 
sisted.  “1  might  find  the  rifle,  even  if  be  is 
dead,  or  a  caribou  that  he  killed  before  the 
storm  caught  him.” 

It  was  the  first  hope  he  had  held  out  to  her 
and  her  eyes  lighted.  When  he  saw  then 
his  heart  leaped.  He  knew  the  strug^  ht 
must  make,  but  he  had  glimpsed  the 
ward.  The  apathy  in  whi<^  he  had  plodded 
along  behind  Homer  and  Theo  suddeah 
vanished.  When  he  faced  the  womaa  he 
was  already  the  dominant  male  he  would 
become  for  her,  was  even,  in  imaginatioB, 
bringing  her  the  gifts  her  love  (rf  life  (to- 
manded. 

“Come  on!”  he  cried  exultantly.  “WeH 
search  for  it!  Somehow,  somewhere,  I’D 
find  the  way  out  for  both  of  us.” 

In  a  frenzy  of  impatience  he  began  to 
pack.  Theo  went  outside  to  wait  for  him 
and  she  alone  heard  the  hail  from  the  top  of 
the  bank.  For  a  moment  she'  stared  in¬ 
credulously  and  then  rushed  forward. 

“Homer!”  she  cried.  “Homer!” 

He  stood  grinning  down  upon  her,  (W 
hand  holding  the  rifle,  the  other  supporting 
a  deer  swung  across  his  shoulders.  He 
turned  slightly  and  tossed  the  deer  to  one 
side  so  that  it  slid  down  beside  the  tent 
Then,  miming  a  little  way  to  a  place  wto 
the  bank  was  lower,  he  leaped  to  the  river¬ 
bed. 

Theo  rushed  to  meet  him.  Ballard,  ^ 
had  just  been  lifted  from  desj^ir  todioy 
heights  and  had  been  fired  with  the  ne* 
hope  of  wiiming  life  and  the  woman,  came 
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oat  of  the  tent.  He  saw  Homer  stop,  saw 
Theo  fling  herself  upon  him,  her  arms  about 
liis  neck,  saw  Homer’s  free  arm  swing 
around  her. 

Once  he  had  accepted  the  loss  of  Theo 
and  the  ultimate  settlement  Homer  would 
demand,  but  on  the  verge  of  a  new  triumph 
his  spirit  had  been  revivified.  It  flared 
now  in  what  we  term » jealousy,  but  the 
wells  of  human  emotion  are  deep.  First  of 
all,  life  demands  life.  Then  it  seeks  per¬ 
petuation  as  instinctively  and  as  blindly  as 
a  plant  seeks  the  sun. 

A  PASSION  of  revolt-swept  over  him  and 
started  him  forward.  Grasping  Theo  by 
one  dioulder,  he  hurled  her  across  the  snow. 
With  the  return  swing  of  his  body  he  struck 
H(xner  in  the  face  with  his  mittened  fist. 

As  the  sight  of  Theo  in  the  other  nun’s 
ums  had  stripped  Ballard  of  all  restraint, 
so  the  attack  denuded  Homer  of  all  the 
icqiured  characteristics  of  his  race.  Neither 
Bum  became  as  the  Indians  who  had  once 
roamed  the  barren  grounds.  Centimes  erf 
(fiort  to  survive  had  taught  them  to  buy  or 
steal  their  women  and  to  save  their  ener¬ 
gies  for  the  ch^.  These  two  men  with 
white  skins  reverted  completely,  leaped 
across  the  barbaric  and  savage  ages  and 
became  again  of  the  caverns. 

Because  his  instinct  was  to  strike  and 
rend  and  claw,  Homer  dropped  his  rifle 
the  moment  he  was  struck.  He  reeled 
backward  slightly  stuimed,  his  feet  slipped 
and  he  went  down.  Ballard  dropped  upon 
him,  flailing  heedlessly  with  both  ^ts. 

Brute  strength  and  the  desire  to  slay 
were  the  sole  elements  of  the  battle  that 
ensued.  There  was  no  skill  or  conscious 
rfort  to  exercise  skill.  There  was  no 
genendship,  no  plan  of  attack,  no  defense. 

Neither  was  there  retreat  or  attempt  to 
e>^e  punishment.  The  two  were  mad 
with  the  lust  to  kill,  crazed  by  the  desire  to 
win  the  ascendency,  and  they  struck, 
gouged,  clawed,  kick^,  and  always  bounded 
back  to  the  attack  when  the  force  of  the 
struggle  threw  them  apart. 

As  the  %ht  was  primitive,  so  were  the 
emotions  of  Theo  Spencer  as  she  watched  it. 
She  sat  huddled  on  the  snow  where  Ballard 
b^  flung  her.  Though  a  product  of  the 
hipest  civilization,  though  trained  to 
think,  though  accustomed  through  life  to 
ease  and  easy  acquisition,  to  unthwarted 
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whim  and  undisputed  option,  she  now 
waited  dully  for  the  decision. 

Cold,  toU,  danger,  distance  and  desok^ 
tion  had  restricted  these  three  to  a  diminu¬ 
tive  world  and  bare  existence,  and  the  huge 
obstacles  gave  to  that  world  the  semblance 
of  permanency.  As  it  seemed  to  Homer 
and  Ballard  that  everything  depiended  upon 
victory,  so  it  seemed  to  Theo  that  the  con¬ 
flict  would  decide  for  all  time.  If  she  had 
a  preference  she  did  not  express  it.  If  she 
desired  one  or  the  other  to  win  she  did  not 
go  to  his  assistance.  She  only  knew  that 
the  one  who  came  to  her  at  the  end  would 
be  the  stronger. 

The  stronger  won.  Homer  Bishop  had 
been  within  a  mile  of  the  tent  through  the 
two  days  and  nights  of  the  storm,  snugly 
covered  by  his  ^eeping-b£^  and  drifting 
snow  and  with  the  deer  to  feed  upon.  He 
had  come  back  at  the  first  opportunity, 
rested,  hardened  and  fit,  flush^  by  the 
highest  achievement  of  his  world,  success  in 
the  chase,  and  by  the  tribute  of  the  softer 
dependent. 

The  very  fury  of  the  battle  between  the 
two  exhausted  them,  and  because  Homer 
had  led  the  harder  life  and  had  the  harder 
body  he  triumphed. 

The  end  came  quickly.  Ballard  fought 
desperately  to.  the  last  moment.  Then 
fury  and  hatred  could  not  drive  spent 
muscles  farther.  In  one  last  effort  he 
flung  Homer  from  him,  only  to  have  his 
opponent  bound  back.  They  met  chest  to 
chest  and  Ballard  went  down,  Homer  on 
top  of  him,  hahds  at  his  throat. 

In  a  victorious  frenzy  the  conqueror  bat¬ 
tered  his  victim’s  hesid  against  the  hard 
snow.  He  had  proved  his  mastery  and  was 
intent  only  upon  making  his  ascendency 
secure  by  killing  Ballard.  Then  Theo 
screamed. 

It  was  not  a  cry  of  protest  or  of  horror  or 
even  of  exultation.  For  her  the  mastery 
had  been  decided,  the  fight  ended.  The 
scream  had  been  the  natural  expression  of 
her  relief. 

But  it  was  enough  to  bring  Homer  back 
to  a  semblance  of  normality.  He  looked  up 
at  the  woman,  she  extended  a  hand  in  an 
unconscious  gesture,  and  he  leaped  to  his 
feet. 

“Get  up,  Ballard!”  he  cried  exultantly. 
“I  won’t  kill  you.  I  can’t  spare  a  dog  from 
the  traces.” 
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HOMER’S  victory  over  Ballard  brought 
out  Mrith  startling  distinctness  what 
had  formerly  been  a  faint  line  of  demarcation 
in  that  little  desolation-bound  universe.  As 
every  world  must  have  its  leaders  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers,  its  kings  and  its  slaves,  theirs  as¬ 
sumed  definite  social  strata. 

Uppermost  was  Homer  Bishop,  stronger 
and  more  confident  than  ever,  no  longer 
fearing  the  north  or  what  it  might  do. 
Physical  force  had  won  him  his  position  and 
bemuse  his  was  a  world  of  flesh  and  blood 
it  was  not  for  him  “the  frozen  echo  of  the 
silent  voice  of  God.”  When  a  man  con¬ 
quers  everything  in  sight  he  has  no  need  of 
a  deity. 

Clinging  to  him,  rising  with  him  in  his 
success,  gladly  submissive,  was  Theo  Spen¬ 
cer.  She  desired  only  matehood  with  this 
man  whose  power  had  been  proven  and  she 
was  content  to  be  in  his  reflected  glory. 

To  Ballard  was  left  the  lowest  stratum. 
He  became  a  serf  to  valor,  a  vassal  of  might, 
a  bond  slave  of  brute  force  and  circum¬ 
stance.  Sullen  and  silent,  he  could  only 
pull  at  the  traces  through  the  long  day  and 
crawl,  uimoticed,  into  his  sleeping  bag  at 
night. 

They  went  on,  day  after  day.  Ahead 
strode  Homer  and  Theo,  their  shoulders 
touching,  the  traces  drawing  them  together. 
Homer  spwke  triumphantly  of  distance 
gained,  of  the  game  awaiting  them  in  the 
timber,  of  the  certainty  of  ultimate  success. 
Theo,  subtly  and  intuitively,  answered  with 
quick  glances  of  admiration  and  happy 
smiles  of  contentment.  Behind  them, 
watching  them,  helpless  and  embittered, 
plodded  Ballard.  He  saw  and  he  under¬ 
stood,  but  he  was  cowed  by  his  very  im¬ 
potence. 

Because  of  his  position  next  to  the  sled 
much  of  the  work  of  guiding  and  steering 
fell  to  him.  The  sled  alone  was  lower  and 
upon  it  only  could  he  give  vent  to  his  rare 
flashes  of  virulence.  If  it  caught  on  a  rock 
in  a  wind-swept  sp>ot,  if  it  started  to  slide 
sideways  on  the  slope  of  a  low  ridge,  he 
flung  bi^self  upwn  it  in  sudden  fury,  jerked 
it  free  and  then  leaped  back  against  his 
shoulder-strap.  In  that  dreary,  desolate 
world  of  drudgery  the  sled  offered  him  his 
one  moment  of  escape  from  a  purely  phys¬ 
ical  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  after  the  fight 
between  Homer  and  Ballard  the  three  were 


struggling  on  through  the  long  twili^t 
They  had  left  the  rolling  plains  and  had  en¬ 
tered  rougher  country.  The  low  ridges  had 
steeper  sides  and  were  studded  with  out 
croppings  of  rock  and  huge  boulders. 

In  the  half-darkness  they  started  down  a 
hillside.  The  sled  slued  and  crashed  against 
a  half-hidden  boulder.  Ballard  jerked  it 
free  with  a  muttered  curse,  but  the  sled 
skidded  on,  straight  toward  the  edge  ol  a 
steep  bank. 

In  a  sudden  access  of  anger  Ballard  hufled 
himself  upon  it.  The  heavy  load  gathered 
momentum  and  he  was  thrown  from  his 
feet  and  hurled  down  hill  against  a  boulder. 
The  sled  followed  and  crushed  his  leg  against 
the  rock.  Ballard  rolled  over  with  a  cry  of 
pain. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  Homer  asked  as  he 
ran  up. 

“My  leg,”  Ballard  answered  between 
clenched  teeth.  “It’s  smashed.” 

Homer  bent  quickly,  jerked  off  a  mitten 
and  felt  of  the  injured  man’s  forehead.  It 
was  wet  with  perspiration. 

“We’ll  make  camp  right  now,”  he  said. 
“Have  to  get  off  this  slope  first.  Can  yon 
walk?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  without  help.” 

“Can’t  walk!”  Theo  cried  in  constematioo. 

“We  can  haul  him,”  Homer  answered 
curtly.  “We’ll  have  to.  What  we  need 
now  is  the  tent,  a  fire  and  a  look  at  that 
leg.” 

He  help>ed  Ballard  on  to  the  sled  and  then 
guided  it  down  the  slope  to  the  bottom. 

“Start  to  put  up  the  tent,”  he  cmn- 
manded  as  Theo  stood  looking  at  him. 
“I’m  going  to  try  for  some  willows  along  this 
creek  bed.” 

An  hour  later  when  the  tent  was  up,  a  fire 
built  and  it  was  warm  enough  within  the 
little  shelter  to  uncover  Ballard’s  leg  they 
found  it  discolored  and  swollen. 

“You’re  lucky  it’s  only  a  bad  bruise  and 
not  a  break,”  Homer  said  after  an  exam¬ 
ination.  “As  it  is,  you  won’t  walk  for  a 
week  at  the  earliest,  and  it’ll  be  twice  as 
long  before  you  can  pull.” 

As  he  spoke  Theo  glanced  at  the  meat 
supply.  They  had  finished  the  last  of  the 
small  caribou  Homer  had  shot  and  less 
than  a  hundred  pounds  of  meat  and  fat 
brought  from  the  Eskimo  camp  remair^ 
In  a  week  it  would  be  gone,  the  week  during 
which  Ballard  could  not  walk. 
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Once  Theo  would  not  have  seen  the  re¬ 
sults  so  clearly,  but  she  had  learned  the  in¬ 
exorable  terms  of  the  barren  ground  equa¬ 
tion.  Life  depended  upon  progress  and 
progress  was  determined  by  food.  Struggle 
as  they  might,  the  great  god  of  the  north 
lield  them  in  his  power. 

Homer  was  wrapping  the  injured  leg  in  a 
|)*ndage  tom  from  an  old  undershirt.  His 
ixt  was  lighted  by  the  red  glare  from  the 
open  draft  of  the  stove.  Crouching  in  a 
dark  comer, -Theo  studied  it,  trying  to  grasp 
the  reasons  back  of  his  apparent  acceptance 
of  his  added  burden.  But  she  found  only 
coKxntration  upon  the  task  at  hand. 

Later  he  left  the  tent  to  search  for  more 
fud  and  she  followed. 

“How  can  we  do  it?”  she  burst  forth. 
“There’s  <mly  enough  meat  for  a  week  as  it 
is.  We’ve  got  to  make  each  day  count  if 
we  get  to  timber.” 

“It  will  make  it  harder,”  Homer  agreed 
ahsendy,  and  then  he  added:  “But  that’s 
the  way  with  the  north.  She  always  hits 
you  idien  you’re  winning.” 

In  his  tone  was  a  suggestion  of  imcon- 
sdous  confidence  and  of  buoyancy  of  spirit 
whkh  silenced  Theo.  She  sensed  that  noth¬ 
ing  she  might  say  could  touch  him,  and  she 
was  right.  He  saw  the  situation  concretely. 
To  him  Ballard  was  only  an  injured  man  who 
oust  be  carried  on,  whose  chances  must  be 
theirs.  The  fact  that  he  had  threatened  to 
kiH  the  other  when  they  had  attained  safety, 
that  Ballard  was  no  longer  of  assistance, 
could  not  influence  him.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  his  creed  which  would  permit  him  to 
exact  vengeance  now. 

The  next  day  they  started  on,  Ballard,  in 
his  slee{Mng-bag,  la^ed  to  the  sled,  Homer 
and  Theo,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  straining  at 
the  traces.  They  made  fair  progress  until 
noon.  Then  the  country  became  still 
rougher.  Higher  hills  forced  detours  in- 
steil  of  the  nearly  straight  line  they  had 
beoi  following.  The  smooth  surface  of  the 
crust  was  broken  by  wind-carved  ridges. 
They  encountered  areas  of  level  land  made 
nnptssable  by  thickly  strewn  boulders. 

Homer  toiled  the  harder,  lifting  the  sled 
over  snow  hiunmocks,  easing  it  down  slopes, 
swdiing  constantly  for  the  best  route. 
But  when  night  came  they  were  only  two 
fflifes  from  the  spot  where  they  had  stopp)ed 
«  noon. 

He  was  up  early  the  next  morning  but  an 
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hour  after  starting  they  were  in  a  country 
oi  steep  hillsides,  deep  gullies  and  rock  out¬ 
croppings  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  drag  the  double  load. 

“It  means  two  trips,”  Homer  announced 
as  he  stopped  to  rest.  “We’ll  have  to  haul 
Ballard  on,  drop  him  and  then  come  back 
for  the  grub  and  outfit.  But  this  sort  of 
going  can’t  last  long.” 

But  it  did  last.  It  even  increased  in  diffi¬ 
culty  until  Ballard  alone  made  a  heavy 
load.  Hour  after  hour  they  toiled  on.  At  the 
end  of  each  mile  Homer  unloaded  the  injured 
man  and  went  back  alone  for  the  tent,  stove, 
sleeping  robes  and  food. 

The  country  became  still  rougher  and  the 
progress  slower.  The  second  day  a  strong 
wind  swept  the  barren  grounds,  scorching 
their  faces  and  filling  the  air  with  fine,  grat¬ 
ing  cry'stals.  The  third  day  fresh  snow 
mingled  with  that  tom  by  the  wind  from  the 
hard  crust  and  in  the  gray  smother  Homer 
did  not  dare  leave  Ballard  and  Theo  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  advance. 

In  preparation  for  the  lean  days  to  come 
they  had  already  cut  down  on  their  rations. 
The  lack  of  food  and  the  excessive  exertion 
began  to  claim  their  toll.  Homer’s  exuber¬ 
ance  faded  and  in  its  place  was  a  stubborn 
resolution.  Steadily,  doggedly  and  un¬ 
sparingly  he  threw  lumself  against  the  traces 
and  he  ffid  not  call  a  halt  at  night  until  he 
was  nearly  spent. 

Theo  did  not  protest  after  her  first  out¬ 
burst.  Even  before  she  had  recognized  his 
unalterable  determination  she  had  been 
afraid  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words  or  to 
make  her  meaning  perfectly  clear.  Then, 
as  excessive  exertion  threw  Homer  into  an 
exalted  mood  of  service,  she  dared  not  risk 
opposing  the  spiritual  force  which  possessed 
him.  But  because  she  knew  reaction  must 
come  she  never  abandoned  her  purpose. 
Day  after  day  she  waited.  She  saw  Homer 
traveling  thiw  miles  to  gain  one.  She 
watched  the  food  disappearing  in  terrifying 
contrast  to  the  distance  gained.  And  not 
once  in  all  that  time  did  their  constant 
search  of  the  horizon  reveal  anything  except 
a  complete  emptiness  of  life. 

She  knew  each  hour  hastened  the  time 
when  will  power  could  no  longer  force  a 
weary  body,  when  recoil  would  deliver  him 
a  helpless  victim  to  her  suggestion. 

At  noon  of  the  fourth  day  they  reached  a 
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large  river  flowing  straight  east.  It  offered 
easy  going  and  swift  progress,  for  on  its  level 
surface  they  could  trot  steadily  with  the 
combined  load,  Theo  turned  to  Homer  in 
quick  elation. 

“A  smooth  trail!”  she  cried. 

“Only  we  can’t  go  that  way.” 

“But  why?” 

“Because  it  would  take  us  farther  and  far¬ 
ther  from  timber.” 

He  paused  a  moment  and  then  an  exul- 
tance  he  had  tried  to  conceal  forced  ex¬ 
pression. 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  say  anything  until  I 
was  sure,”  he  continued.  “It  was  still 
storming  off  to  the  south,  but  I  thought  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  timber  from  that  last 
ridge.” 

“Timber!”  Theo  cried.  “Timber  and 
game!” 

“Timber  and  a  chance  of  game,”  he  cor¬ 
rected  grimly. 

They  had  been  standing  beside  the  sled 
and  Homer  hfted  Ballard  off  and  turned  it 
around.  He  worked  quickly,  galvanized  by 
his  desire  to  confirm  his  hope. 

“The  storm  is  clearing,”  he  said  to  Theo. 
“I  can  make  sure  when  I  come  back  with  the 
second  load.” 

He  started  off  on  a  run  with  the  empty 
sled.  Theo,  watching  him  as  he  reached 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  saw  by  his  brief  search 
that  the  horizon  had  not  cleared.  She 
waited  until  he  had  disappeared  over  the 
crest  and  then  started  after  him.  She  was 
waiting  at  the  top  when  he  came  toiling 
back  up  the  steep  and  rocky  hillside. 

“Can  you  see  timber?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

She  turned  without  replying  and  star^ 
toward  the  south.  He  stopped  beside  her 
and  looked.  The  north  wind  had  crowded 
the  clouds  beyond  the  horizon  and  that  ho¬ 
rizon  lay  before  him,  an  arc  of  unbroken 
white. 

“I  made  a  mistake.”. 

The  flatness  of  his  tone  more  than  his 
words  showed  how  completely  he  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  disappointment. 

“There’s  not  a  sign  of  timber,  not  a  sign.” 

It  was  the  first  time  Theo  had  heard  that 
note  in  Homer’s  voice.  She  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  it,  had  keyed  herself  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  slightest  sign  of  it,  and  now  she 
was  instantly  alert.  She  whirled  to  face 
him. 

“Then — then,  Homer!  It  is  the  end?” 


With  his  eyes  on  the  white  plain  bdoR 
him  he  slowly  nodded  his  head. 

“Homer!  Homer!”  she  cried  as  she  fluM 
herself  upon  him.  “It  can’t  be!  We  ^ 
not  have  it  so!  Not  now,  when  life  is  j«t 
beginning.” 

Except  for  that  brief  instant  when 'she 
had  rushed  to  him  after  he  had  returned, 
as  she  jbeUeved,  from  the  dead,  and  before 
Ballard  had  hurled  her  away,  there  had  bea 
no  open  declaration  between  these  two. 
Theo’s  subtle  advances  and  Homer’s  un¬ 
conscious  acceptance  of  the  situation  were 
the  sole  expressions  of  the  relations  that  had 
been  developed  so  inevitably  in  thdr  little 
universe. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  unr^ 
strained  and  unashamed.  The  master  (rf  her 
world  and  of  her  destiny  admitted  the  end, 
and  in  an  agony  of  protest,  in  an  instinctiw 
desire  for  life,  in  a  fierce  determinatka  to 
have  those  things  which  life  demands,  she 
fought  with  all  the  weapons  of  her  sex. 

“W’e  can’t  die  now,  dearest!”  she  cried, 
and  in  her  voice  there  was  the  ferodtycf 
tigress  love.  “We  can’t!  We’ve  fought  too 
hard  and  endured  too  much.  We’ve  woo 
the  right  to  live.  We  must  have  it” 

She  was  clinging  to  him  writh  fierce  tender¬ 
ness.  Her  upturned  face  was  close  to  hk 
Tears  were  in  her  eyes,  but  they  only  deep¬ 
ened  the  passion  of  her  glance. 

More  awed  than  dazzled,  Homer  looked 
down  upon  her.  He  felt  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  her  soft  body  so  close  to  his.  Her 
warm  breath  touch^  his  frost-bitten  cheeb 
and  then  unconsciously  his  glance  went  post 
her  to  Ballard  as  he  lay  on  the  ice  of  the 
river  beneath,  helpless,  dependent,  a  victim 
of  the  north. 

Theo,  watchful,  hungry  for  a  softening 
glance,  read  his  thought. 

“No!  No!”  she  cried.  “It  is  of  me,  of 
you  and  me  together,  not  of  him,  that  we 
must  think.  He  has  forfeited  his  Ife 
You’ve  said  it,  said  it  to  him.  You  let  him 
hve  only  to  help  me.  Now  why  diouki 
both  of  us  die  because  he  must?  Unbur¬ 
dened  we  could  go  on. 

“And  I  love  you,  Homer.  Do  you  know 
what  that  could  mean,  what  I  could  do  far 
you?  We  must  go  on  so  that  you  can  know 
it,  can  see  what  I  want  to  be.  We  will  pot 
this  country  behind  us,  this  country  wiA  its 
crushing  desolation  and  its  cold  that  bughts 
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ft  ^  btockens  everything  of  beauty.  We  will 
M  together  to  other  lands,  warm,  sunny 
1  ittids,  lands  made  for  loving. 

will  sit  on  the  sand  and  look  at  the 
*inn,  blue  sea.  At  night  we’ll  walk  in 
ludens,  moon-lit  gardens.  And  there  I 
an  be  beautiful  for  you,  Homer,  only  for 
yoo.  Always  we  will  be  there  together,  al- 
^  nys  together.” 

'  Her  eyes  held  his  now,  unwaveringly  and 
“  coBpletely.  She  clung  closer,  tightened 
^  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drew  herself  up 
nDta  her  lips  touched  his. 

It  was  the  match  to  the  powder  train.  He 
oushed  her  to  him,  cove^  her  face  with 
knes,  and  all  the  time  he  babbled  inco¬ 
herently,  joyously,  madly. 

That  first  burst  of  p>as8ion  spent,  he  sud¬ 
denly  released  her  and  stooped  to  pick  up 
the  traces. 

“Come  on!”  he  whispered.  “Now!” 

But  he  turned  suddenly  and  again  picked 
her  op  in  his  arms. 

“My  woman!  Mine!”  he  cried  exultantly. 
•You  are  mine!  I  won  you!  I  earned  you! 
Tm  going  to  have  you!” 

He  carried  her  to  the  sled  and  set  her 
upon  it. 

“Ride!”  he  shouted  boyishly.  “I  can 
poll  you  all  the  way  to  Churchill.” 

He  leaped  against  the  traces  and  started 
down  the  long  slope  to  the  river. 

Weariness,  cold  and  hunger,  all  the  sod¬ 
den  (faeariness  and  blinding  despair  of  the 
past,  were  forgotten  in  the  rapture  of  the 
■oment.  He  sped  on,  not  toward  Ballard, 
but  toward  the  southland  Theo  had  pictured 
for  him.  He  saw  the  two  of  them  together 
there,  safe,  warm,  blissful. 

For  years  he  had  been  fighting  the  north, 
striving,  enduring,  making  a  comrade  of 
duger  and  a  pla^ellow  (rf  death.  He  had 
never  had  the  softer  things  and  the  easier 
things.  Now  they  were  in  his  grasp  and 
mth  the  memory  of  her  kisses,  of  her  cling¬ 
ing  arms  and  soft  body,  his  r^nken,  reel¬ 
ing  mind  was  revolted  by  the  life  and  the 
he  believed  he  had  loved. 

They  were  almost  at  the  river  bank. 
BnDard  was  waiting  only  a  hundred  yards 
*way.  Homer  stopped  and  looked  at 
Theo,  drinking  thirstily  the  fierce,  ptassion- 
nte  appeal  of  her. 

“Wait  here,”  he  said,  and  he  went  on 
>IoBe  to  the  man  who  lay  on  the  ice. 

Ballard  was  facing  him.  The  flap  of  his 
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sleeping  bag  was  open  and  as  Homer  ap¬ 
proached  he  lifted  himself  on  one  elbow. 
His  eyes  did  not  waver.  For  days  he  had 
seen  the  thought  forming  in  Theo’s  mind, 
had  seen  her  sit  like  a  waiting,  brooding 
shadow  of  evil.  And  once  he  himself  had 
been  engulfed  as  he  knew  the  other  now  was 
engulfed. 

He  gave  no  intention  of  asking  for  quarter. 
Already  he  had  accepted  the  situation.  But 
before  they  left  him  he  desired  only  to  divest 
this  man  of  his  false  trappings  of  impersonal 
justice. 

“So  she  kissed  you,  too,”  he  said. 

Ballard  ptulled  the  flap  of  his  sleeping- 
bag  over  his  head.  He  did  it  exactly 
as  though  he  were  closing  a  door  in  the 
other’s  face  and  Homer  was  left  staring  at 
the  enshrouded  figure. 

He  stared  oifly  a  moment  and  then 
wheeled  toward  Theo.  She  was  where  he 
had  left  her,  sitting  on  the  sled.  Even  at 
that  distance,  and  despite  the  clumsy  hood 
of  her  parka,  he  could  distinguish  her  con¬ 
fident  poise  as  she  sat  facing  the  south, 
facing  timber  and  food  and  ^e  way  out, 
the  warm,  sunny  lands  made  for  loving. 

“So  she  kissed  you,  too.” 

Ballard’s  words  seemed  to  be  repeated  by 
the  Homer  of  old  to  the  Homer  he  had  be¬ 
come  and  the  frost-seared  skin  of  his  face  was 
scorched  by  the  blast  of  his  own  contempt. 

She  had  kissed  Ballard,  and  Ballard  had 
stolen  Kenneth  Poole’s  food  and  had  mur¬ 
dered  Kenneth  Poole  because  of  that  kiss. 
She  had  kissed  for  food,  had  kissed  a  man’s 
life  away,  and  now  she  had  kissed  him,  and 
had  dangled  a  million  kisses  before  his  eyes, 
and  she  had  done  it  for  more  food,  had  deme 
it  though  she  knew  a  murder  must  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

Then  she  had  not  known  about  Kenneth. 
Now  she  demanded  Ballard’s  food  and  Bal¬ 
lard’s  life,  and  she  did  it  shamelessly  and 
remorselessly. 

Ballard  h^  fallen  victim  to  those  kisses; 
but  he  had  killed  in  the  dark.  He  had 
been  starving  and  he  had  found  food  and 
had  taken  it  and  he  might  never  have  known 
that  his  act  had  been  both  theft  and  murder. 

But  he,  Homer  Bishop,  had  walked  into 
the  snare  with  open  eyes,  with  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  he  was  dcring.  From  the 
top  of  that  low  ridge  he  had  be<m  shown  the 
world  and  had  been  promised  the  world,  and 
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though  the  helpless  man  lay  on  the  ice  be¬ 
fore  him  he  had  looked  beyond,  a  willing 
victim  of  the  spell  of  this  living  Fata  Mor¬ 
gana. 

Once  he  had  believed  himself  a  god,  im¬ 
personal,  inexorable  and  just.  He  had 
claimed  godship  and  the  right  to  vengeance. 
Now  he  had  become  this  craven  thing  hiding 
behind  a  false  pretense  of  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  north,  selling  for  a  woman’s 
kisses  the  birthright  earned  by  toil  and 
courage. 

Once  he  had  possessed  the  right  to  exact 
vengeance,  the  vengeance  to  which  the 
north  and  the  spirit  of  Kenneth  Poole  were 
entitled.  Now  he  had  robbed  himself  of 
that  right  and  had  lost  to  them  their  just 
retribution. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  swept 
through  his  mind  as  he  looked  at  the  wo¬ 
man  on  the  sled.  So  overwhelmed  was  he 
by  loathing  and  contempt  for  himself  that 
he  had  none  for  her.  From  that  moment 
she  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  He  wheeled 
back  to  the  injured  man  at  his  feet. 

“Ballard,”  he  said  huskily,  “I  beg  yoiur 
pardon — for  a  good  many  things.  And  I’m 
going  to  get  you  out.” 

It  was  not  a  promise  to  the  other  so  much 
as  a  pledge  of  decency  for  himself.  It 
rang  clearly  and  distinctly,  carrying  with  it 
some  of  his  old  spirit  of  battle,  comforting 
him  with  the  terrific  nature  of  the  task  it 
imposed.  It  ended,  too,  his  introspection, 
changed  him  from  a  bewildered,  groping, 
self-condemning  individual  to  a  man  of 
action  and  determination. 

As  he  ran  toward  the  sled  Theo  arose, 
picked  up  her  trace  and  stood  waiting  in 
confidence  and  triumph,  her  eyes  alight. 
But  her  assurance  did  not  even  taunt  him. 
She  was  like  some  sinister  phantom  of  an 
illness  which  returning  health  had  thrust 
into  the  shadow  world.  He  looked  pjast  her 
to  the  sled  and  the  little  bag  of  meat, 
planning  and  summoning  his  last  strength. 

Then  he  suddenly  swung  the  sled  toward 
Ballard  and  started  back  on  the  rxm.  Theo 
followed,  but  before  she  had  caught  up 
with  him  he  had  placed  the  injur^  man 
upon  it  and  had  turned  upstream,  toward 
the  west,  away  from  Fort  Churchill.  He 
pulled  alone,  his  face  set  in  grim,  hard  lines, 
his  eyes  forbidding.  Theo,  after  one  glance 
at  him,  took  up  her  old  place  at  the  rear. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  stopp>ed  at  the 


mouth  of  a  small  tributary  lined  with  «i|. 
lows.  There  he  erected  the  tent,  h<»lpa| 
Ballard  inside,  set  up  the  stove  and  kityjy 
a  fire.  He  placed  a  kettle  of  meat  over  the 
blaze,  but  he  did  not  wait  until  it  was  dont 
Instead,  he  threw  a  chunk  of  frozai  mat 
into  his  sleeping-bag,  slung  it  over  hh 
shoulder,  picked  up  his  rfie  and  wot 

outside.  Theo  followed.  “What - ?” 

She  had  gathered  her  forces  for  a  fiol 
attack,  but  she  never  went  beyond  the  first 
word.  If  he  had  blazed  out  at  her  she 
might  have  been  able  to  go  on,  might  haw 
matched  his  scorn  with  her  own,  might  haw 
retained  self-respect  in  the  thou^t  that 
she  dared  where  he  did  not,  might  still  haw 
clutched  her  precious  faith  tlut  sex  ruled 
the  world.  But  he  only  looked  down  at 
her  as  one  looks  down  from  a  great  heighL 
“Wait  here,”  he  said.  “I  will  be  back." 

He  started  toward  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  in  that  long,  easy,  liquid 
trot  of  the  north. 

He  did  not  return  that  night  or  the  not 
day.  Theo  gathered  twigs,  cooked  the 
slender  meals  and  sat  huddled  beside  the 
little  stove.  Ballard  lay  in  his  slee|^ 
bag,  wide-eyed,  staring  at  the  ridge-pok, 
app)arently  unconscious  of  her  presence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  night  Homer 
entered  with  a  wolf  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  dropped  it  beside  the  stove,  took  a  pea 
of  frozen  meat,  crawled  into  his  bag  and 
went  to  sleep  before  he  had  gnawed  hif  his 
supper.  When  the  others  wakened  in  the 
morning  he  was  gone. 

Three  days  and  two  nights  went  by  !*• 
fore  they  saw  him  again.  The  red  ^ 
from  the  stove  draft  showed  a  worn,  drawn 
face  and  eyes  that  smoldered  fiercely  fat 
back  in  deep  sockets.  He  did  not  speak. 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  they  were  there 
He  roasted  some  of  the  wolf,  gulped  it 
much  as  the  wolf  itself  must  have  eaten, 
crawled  into  his  bag  and  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  still  dark  when  he  aroused  them  in 
the  morning.  The  meat  and  fat  were  aD 
gone.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  w(df. 
Breakfastless,  silent,  Ballard  lashed  to  the 
sled,  Theo  in  the  traces  beside  Homer,  th^ 
started,  and  again  their  route  was  toward 
the  west,  away  from  Fort  Churchill. 

Before  daylight  they  came  to  a  large 
They  followed  the  south  shore  for  a  few 
miles  and  then  turned  inland,  up  the  slope 
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of  %  ridge.  Through  the  short  day  they 
teded  ceaselessly.  Sometimes  they  stopped 
paring  and  exhausted,  and  threw  them- 
xhes  upon  the  snow.  But  after  a  moment 
gomer  was  up  again,  plunging  against  the 
oaces. 

Weak  with  hunger,  but  crushed  as  much 
bv  the  spiritual  forces  which  had  over- 
pibfhnfH  her  as  by  the  i^ysical  hardships 
^  endured,  Theo  succumbed  at  last. 
She  staggered  out  of  the  path  of  the  sled 
and  popped  to  the  show.  Homer  looked 
It  her  a  moment  and  then  released  the  strap 
from  her  shoulders. 

“Wait  here,”  he  said.  “I’ll  be  back  for 
you.” 

He  went  on  alone  with  Ballard  for  an¬ 
other  mile,  when  he  came  to  a  stream.  In 
the  gathering  darkness  he  peered  about 
for  a  moment,  satisfied  himself  that  he  had 
reached  the  right  spot,  deposited  his  load 
ifoo  the  ice  and  returned. 

Theo  was  where  he  had  left  her,  moaning 
Iran  cold  and  weakness  and  terror.  He 
phced  her  on  the  sled  and  started  back, 
nahing  down  the  slopes,  toiling  fiercely  up 
the  ri^es,  panting,  fighting,  driving  him- 
sdf  mercilessly.  When  he  reached  Ballard 
he  did  not  stop  to  rest,  but  loaded  the  sled 
with  ks  double  burden  of  human  freight 
ad  started  down  the  little  river. 

The  gmng  was  smooth,  but  the  sled  was 
heavy  and  for  twelve  hours  Homer  had  been 
spen^g  energy  with  fierce  recklessness. 
Yet  he  seemed  to  tap  some  hidden  source 
of  power.  His  pace  did  not  become  slower 
BM  did  the  traces  ever  slacken. 

Mile  after  mile  he  struggled  on.  The 
itream  widened.  Small  bushes  appeared 
oa  the  banks.  Then  single  dwarfed  ^ruccs 
ihowed  black  against  the  white  ridges. 
These  gave  way  to  larger  growth,  in  groups, 
until  at  last,  in  the  intense  cold,  beneath 
the  bright  arctic  stars,  he  was  traveling 
between  solid  ranks  of  trees. 

The  river  swung  around  in  a  sharp  horse¬ 
shoe  bend.  Homer  turned  to  shore  and 
stopped.  In  the  snow,  scattered  over  a 
brge,  blood-stained  ^x)t,  were  the  bones  of 
»  caribou.  They  had  been  stripped  clean 
of  meat.  Even  the  thigh  bones  had  been 
cracked  for  the  nuurow.  A  mouse  could 
not  have  gnawed  a  meal  from  the  re¬ 
mains. 

Homer  stared.  The  courage  had  gone 
out  of  him  as  gas  leaves  a  bursting  balloon. 
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But  it  swept  back  again,  fierce,  resistless 
and  unconquerable. 

“We’ll  have  to  nmke  a  hungry  camp,” 
he  said  as  he  turned  to  the  sled.  “I  killed 
a  caribou,  but  the  wolves  got  here  first.” 

He  helped  Theo  and  Ballard  into  their 
sleeping  bags,  and  crawled  into  his  own. 

That  was  only  the  first  of  many  similar 
days.  Wbere  men  of  the  north  consider 
three  large  snowshoe  rabbits  a  meal,  they 
sometimes  subsisted  an  entire  day  on  one. 
Some  days,  as  that  first,  they  went  without 
a  mouthful,  but  there  were  red-letter  days 
when  they  built  a  huge  fire  and  gorged  on  car¬ 
ibou.  But  always  despair  and  hunger  dogged 
them.  Ballard,  because  Homer  insisted, 
remained  on  the  sled  until  there  was  no 
danger  of  further  injury  to  his  leg.  When 
at  l^t  he  took  his  pla^  on  the  trail,  hob¬ 
bling  at  the  rear,  Theo  succumbed  to  the 
cru^ing,  numbing  forces  of  the  north. 
Moaning,  prostrat^  as  much  by  despair 
as  by  physical  weakness,  she  colhq)sed  and 
Homer  pdaced  her  on  the  sled  and  dragged 
her  on. 

Homer  alone  seemed  indomitable.  Bal¬ 
lard  fought  bravely  enough  for  a  time,  but 
pain  sapped  his  energy  as  much  as  exertion 
and  sometimes  he  tottered  into  camp  after 
the  others  were  asleep.  Theo  never  re¬ 
vived.  She  remained  a  shivering,  pitiful 
shadow  of  herself. 

And  yet  Homer  fought  on,  iq>parently 
without  diminution  of  vigor.  ^  seemed  to 
toil  as  hard  with  an  empty  stomach  as  with 
a  full  one,  to  fight  as  fiercely  when  starva¬ 
tion  gripped  them  as  when  a  caribou  had 
brought  temporary  relief.  To  Ballard, 
hobbling  at  the  rear  of  the  sled,  and  to 
Theo,  shivering  upon  it,  he  seemed  a  veri¬ 
table  dynamo,  recharging  energy  as  fast 
as  he  expended  it. 

Beyond  that  they  did  not  go,  nor  could 
they.  Their  misery  was  too  great  to  per¬ 
mit 'them  to  understand  the  bitterness  and 
contempt  he  had  for  himself,  for  the  man  he 
might  have  become,  for  the  thing  he  had 
almost  let  Theo  make  of  him. 

It  was  the  vehemence  of  this  abhorrence, 
the  fierceness  of  his  desire  for  immolation, 
that  furnished  the  indomitable  driving 
force.  An  hour  after  Theo  had  induced 
him  to  leave  Ballard  to  die  he  had  fought 
the  matter  out.  He  had  seen  food  and  sex 
disputing  for  the  mastery,  he  had  seen  the 
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primitive  p>assions  they  had  aroused  taint¬ 
ing  the  pure  air  of  his  beloved  north,  and  he 
had  seen  himself  the  willing  victim  and  play¬ 
thing  of  both. 

From  the  entire  situation  he  had  found 
only  one  means  of  escape.  He  had  sinned, 
not  before  God  or  man,  but  before  himself. 
Upon  the  altar  ef  his  own  soul  he  must  lay 
his  atonement.  His  spirit  demanded  the 
austere  penance  of  the  ascetic,  and  no  priest 
of  India  ever  derived  greater  rapture  from 
unsparing  self-torture, 

\^en  his  body  writhed  with  pain  and 
weakness  he  drove  it  faster.  When  another 
step  seemed  impossible  he  took  a  thousand. 
When  despair  blackened  everything  about 
him  he  fought  with  that  fierce  spirit  of  a 
man  who  battles  for  something  more  in 
life  than  the  living. 

And  yet,  savage  and  unsp>aring  as  he 
was  with  himself,  he  displayed  only  tender¬ 
ness  toward  the  others.  As  individuals 
they  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him.  They 
were  only  p>awns  in  his  game,  puppets  in 
his  life  drama.  He  looked  up>on  them  as 
bits  of  precious  freight  that  somehow,  in 
spite  of  any  obstacles,  he  must  deliver  at 
Fort  Churchill. 

But  because  they  must  be  delivered 
safely  he  guarded  them,  nursed  them, 
robb^  himself  of  food  and  sleep  for  them, 
fought  always  to  keep  the  spark  of  life  from 
flickering.  Though  their  souls  might  be 
blacken^  and  twisted  and  scarred,  though 
they  would  forever  bear  the  terrible  impress 
of  the  north,  their  lives  must  be  saved  if 
his  own  soul  were  to  live,  if  the  god  in  him 
were  to  conquer. 

Two  months  after  they  had  left  the 
Eskimo  camp  on  the  Kazan  River  he 
succeeded.  All  day  the  unappeasable  north 
flung  itself  upon  them.  Like  two  skeletons. 


their  skin  clothing  flapping  about 
Homer  and  Ballard  toiled  at  the  trac& 
Their  faces  were  blackened  by  soot  and 
frost.  Their  brains  reeled  from  delirim 
and  the  buffeting  of  the  storm.  Tha 
feet  swung  forward  slowly  and  painfully. 

Theo  lay  on  the  sled  as  if  dead.  Ewn 
few  yards  Ballard  gave  up  and  tumbled 
to  the  snow.  Each  time  Homer  would  Ht 
him  to  his  feet  and  start  him  on.  In  thoae 
three  miles,  which  dragged  through  to 
hours  of  blinding,  swirling,  envebpig 
storm,  he  fought  more  valiantly  than  at 
any  time  in  the  seven  hundr^  terrihfc 
miles  behind  them. 

For,  blackened  and  emaciated  specte 
that  he  was,  he  lived  in  a  beautiful  ecstasy 
of  spirit.  All  the  essential  experiences  of  I 
lifetime  had  been  crowded  into  four  mMtk 
All  the  basic  emotions  under  which  the 
souls  of  men  have  buckled  had  engulfed 
him.  Yet  he  had  emerged  victorious,  and 
because  he  had  won  back  the  joyous  couiap 
of  youth  he  walked  on  unconquered,  laan 
in  the  knowledge  that  life  lay  ahead  of 
him  and  that  he  had  learned  to  grasp  it 
cleanly. 

At  last,  in  the  darkness,  he  stopped 
before  the  trade  shop  of  the  Hudson’s 
Cwnpany.  He  dragged  the  sled  dose, 
lifted  the  latch,  pushed  Ballard  through 
the  door  and  then  turned  and  was  lost  is 
the  storm. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  staggered  into  the 
warm  living-room  of  a  mission.  The  nas 
who  had  come  into  the  wilderness  to  har¬ 
vest  souls,  but  who  had  remained  to  reap 
the  friendship  of  the  sons  of  the  north, 
looked  up.  He  had  seen  many  men  come 
out  of  the  barren  grounds  in  many  ways 
and  now  he  raised  his  hand  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  gesture  of  salute. 
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A  Great  Comedian  Makes  Fun  of  Himself 

‘‘Double  or  Quits”  By  George  Robey 

Mr.  Robey,  who  is  the  best  beloved  of  all  English  funny  men, 
has  written  a  fiction  story  about  himself  and  it  will  appear  in 
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either  read  or  write.  And  they’re  sensitive. 
Talk  to  ’em  and  use  plain,  homelike  words 
while  talking.  Even  the  triggers  of  their 
sawed-off  shotguns  are  sensitive. 

“They’ve  got  their  own  laws  and  no 
schools.  Either  they’re  Jacobites  or  David- 
ites,  and  they’re  so  fervent  in  their  religious 
beliefs  that  every  now  and  then  of  a  Sunday 
morning  after  a  rousing  revival  at  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  the  Jacobites  rush  over  in  holy 
zeal  to  the  opposition  church  and  shoot 
the  living  daylight  out  of  the  worshiping 
Davidites. 

“Listen,  Paul,  I  ain’t  telling  you  this  to 
scare  you  or  nothing.  But  so  many  guy’s 
have  gone  into  the  Swamp  that  never — 
You  see,  Paul,  they’re  so  ignorant  and  so 
sensitive!” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Dick  Thornton,  the 
richest  man  in  the  Swamp,  worth  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  drove  his 
buckboard  up  to  the  bank.  Thornton  was 
a  big  man,  fat  and  greasy,  with  the  dark 
copper-colored  skin  and  straight,  thick, 
black  hair  that  always  makes  you  think  of 
gipsies  when  you  look  at  a  Hell-holian. 
Isaacs  introduced  us. 

“  ’Morning,  stranger,”  Thornton  grunted. 
“Good  morning,  Mr.  Thornton.”  I 
shook  hands  with  him. 

“Before  you  go,  will  you  sign  this  paper?” 
Isaacs  asked  the  big  man.  “It’s  that  last 
lumber  contract.” 

The  banker,  at  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  wrote  “Dick  Thornton,”  and  gave 
the  pen  to  Thornton.  He  slowly  and  pains¬ 
takingly  made  his  mark  between  the  two 
names  of  the  signature. 

“Ready,  stranger?”  he  asked. 

“Let’s  go,”  I  said. 

Thornton  took  a  rusty,  sawed-off  shot¬ 
gun  from  the  seat  of  the  buckboard  and 
stood  it  between  his  knees  as  he  picked  up 
the  reins. 

It  was  slow  traveling.  Sometimes,  dip¬ 
ping  back  into  the  ooze  after  leaving  the 
road  across  a  knoll,  we’d  drive  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  our  feet  up  on  the  dashboard,  the 
water  slapping  against  the  horse’s  belly, 
before  we’d  strike  the  path  or  trail  across  the 
next  knoll.  A  couple  of  times  we  passed  an 
ox  team,  with  a  kid  standing  on  the  rump 
of  the  nigh  wheel-ox,  dragging  logs  through 
the  water  on  a  kind  of  skid.  Thornton  Jet  me 
enjoy  the  scenic  beauties  undisturbed.  He 
was  as  full  of  conversation  as  an  oil-gage. 


It  was  about  noon  when  we  reached 
Thornton’s  Knoll  and  pulled  up  in  front  d 
his  house.  Fourteen  kids  ran  out  to  meet 
their  daddy.  All  the  neighbors  and  mill 
employees  gathered  round  to  study  the 
sw’eltering  stranger  from  the  outside  world. 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  to  eat.  Out- 
side  it  w’as  only  one  hundred  and  two  d^ 
grees  hot.  But  that  was  outside.  They 
placed  me  with  my  back  to  the  busy  stove 
and  put  in  front  of  me  a  steaming  plate  d 
rice  and  fried  salt  pnjrk,  swimming  in  hog 
grease.  And  I  want  to  go  on  record  as 
daring  that,  remembering  how^  sensitive 
they  were,  I  ate  it  all. 

“Stranger,”  Thornton  asked,  passing  his 
plate  for  a  second  helping,  “what  churdi  do 
you-all  go  to.  We-uns  is  Jacobites.” 

I  saw  one  of  his  boys  bringing  in  the  old 
man’s  shotgun. 

“So  am  I,”  I  told  him. 

TV/TY  CHIEF  helper  at  the  plant  was 
Thornton’s  oldest  son.  Skip.  He  was 
a  rather  good-looking  chap,  tall,  well  set  up, 
broad-shouldered,  dark  copp)ery  of  courae, 
and  strong  as  seven  mules.  But  when  h 
came  to  conserving  words,  he  made  the 
average  mule  sound  like  a  chattering  magpie. 

Right  from  the  start  I  saw  there  was 
something  wrong  between  Skip  and  his 
Dad.  Thornton  was  continually  “riding” 
the  boy.  I  couldn’t  tell  what  it  was,  for 
Skip  never  talked  back  much  when  his 
father  began  cussing  him.  But  it  was  easy 
to  see  that,  far  from  being  cow’ed  or  will- 
broken,  the  boy  was  holding  himself  in,  bid¬ 
ing  his  time. 

The  first  Wednesday  I  was  on  the  job 
Dick  went  into  Monk’s  Comers  right  after 
breakfast.  About  ten  o’clock  Skip  and  I 
were  making  some  boiler  connections  wh3e 
carrying  on  an  animated  give-and-take  con¬ 
versation — me  giving  and  Skip  taking  it  all 
— when  he  unexpectedly  said,  “There  ain’t 
no  reason  you  and  me  can’t  be  friends,  is 
there?” 

“None  at  all,”  I  assured  him.  “Pm 
friendly.” 

Skip  dropp)ed  his  tools.  “I  reckon  it’ll  be 
’bout  three  o’clock  before  I  get  back." 
With  that  he  jump)ed  on  a  peppery  littk 
horse  he  had  and  rode  away. 

I  was  still  trying  to  figure  what  coimec- 
tion  there  was  between  friendship  and  his 
leaving  me  all  hb  work  to  do  when  he 
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returned  that  afternoon.  I  noticed  he  had  a 
littk  white  wild  flower  stuck  in  a  buttonhole 
of  his  shirt.  Picking  up  a  Stillson  wrench, 
he  asked,  “Dad  been  here?” 

“No,”  I  told  him. 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment 
before  saying  quietly,  “In  Hell-hole,  a  man 
never  does  answer  any  questions  asked  ’bout 
his  friends.” 

From  which  I  somehow  gathered  that 
Skq)  was  sensitive  about  having  his  Dad 
discover  he’d  been  roaming  the  woods  idly 
pl^yking  wild  flowers. 

That  was  only  the  first  time  Skip  wan- 
dred  off  the  job  after  watching  his  father 
drive  away  on  some  all-day  errand.  He 
always  returned  before  Dick  reached  home, 
always  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole  and 
his  horse’s  legs  smeared  with  wet  mud.  The 
third  time  it  happened,  hoping  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  him,  I  started  to  sing,  “Oh,  Love  Is 
a  Wonderful  Thing.” 

“Who  said  that?”  Skip  asked  when  I  fin¬ 
ished. 

“Confucius  or  maybe  Georgie  Cohan,”  I 
said.  “Anyway,  he  was  an  optimist.” 

“He  was  plumb  crazy,”  Skip  growled. 

That  night  at  the  supper-table  Thornton 
inquired,  “Going  to  church  to-morrow, 
stranger?” 

Bemuse  of  the  informal  Sunday  recep¬ 
tions  which  Isaacs  had  told  me  one  church 
often  tendered  another,  I  hadn’t  planned  to 
attend  any  religious  exercises  while  in  Hell- 
b(de.  But  before  I  could  frame  a  polite 
refusal.  Skip  spoke  up.  “Yes.  He’s  a-going 
i  with  me.” 

Which  I  thought  was  real  friendly  of 
Skip.  I  had  an  idea  he  wanted  to  show  me 
his  girl. 

We  entered  the  meeting-house  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  nine  the  next  morning.  There 
was  neither  altar,  pulpit  nor  platform. 
Rows  of  chairs  miming  across  the  room 
faced  a  narrow,  bare  floor-space  in  the  cen¬ 
ter.  There  was  no  minister,  presiding  elder 
or  choir  visible.  None  of  the  congregation 
being  able  to  read  or  write  the  place  wasn’t 
duttered  up  with  hymn  or  prayer-books. 
'  We  sat  down  near  the  door. 

A  young  cluq)  with  an  accordeon  pulled 
out  a  long  chord  and  played  a  tune  once 
through.  Everybody — there  were  about 
sixty  men  and  women  in  the  room — stood  up 
and  sang  four  or  five  verses  of  something  b^ 
tween  a  hymn  and  a  chant.  After  a  second 
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of  these  hymns,  four  or  five  men,  one  after 
the  other,  rose  and  told  the  craziest,  weird¬ 
est,  most  distorted  versions  of  Bible  stories 
imaginable,  all  dealing  with  a  Deity  of 
mighty  wrath  and  fiery  sword.  As  l^end 
followed  legend  I  could  feel  the  growing 
tenseness  of  the  assembled  Jacobites.  They 
commenced  muttering,  groaning,  praying. 
Billy  Sunday  never  work^  the  emotions  of 
an  audience  into  greater  hysteria,  or  more 
quickly,  than  those  ignorant,  excit^,  fanati¬ 
cs  speakers  did. 

Suddenly,  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  a  cheap, 
profusely  illustrated  Bible  held  aloft  with 
his  long  arm,  leaped  to  the  center  of  the 
room.  Opening  to  a  page  which  pictured 
the  devil  holding  a  sinner  extended  on  a 
long  fork  over  the  lurid  red  flames  of  Hades, 
he  shrieked,  “Brothers  and  sisters,  look! 
This  is  what’s  a-going  to  happen  to  all 
Davidites,  damn  ’em!” 

A  woman  screamed.  Instantly,  sixty  peo¬ 
ple  were  on  their  feet,  yelling  and  cursing. 
At  the  height  of  the  confusion  the  accor- 
deonist  started  a  tune.  An  old  man  with  a 
powerful  voice  joined  him,  singing.  Over 
and  over  they  repeated  the  hymn  until  one 
by  one  the  rest  of  the  congregation  swung 
into  the  melody,  stamping  on  the  floor, 
shouting  the  words  and  swaying  their  bodies 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  A  religious  cere¬ 
mony?  Then  so  is  a  college  boys’  serpen¬ 
tine  after  a  football  game. 

There  was  a  brief  luU.  A  young  man  and 
woman  walked  to  the  clear  space  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  . 

“We-uns  is  a-going  to  marry,”  the  young 
man  announced.  “Who  will  witness  for 
us?” 

“I  will,  brother,”  the  tall,  gaunt  man 
offered.  Holding  his  Bible  across  his  up¬ 
raised  pialms  he  took  his  place  in  front  of 
the  couple.  The  groom  raised  the  girl’s 
left  hand  in  his  right.  Their  free  hwds 
they  placed  on  the  Bible. 

In  a  loud  voice,  the  groom  cried,  “Let  all 
know  this  woman  is  now  my  wife.” 

“Let  all  know,”  the  girl  echoed  clearly, 
“this  man  is  now  my  husband.” 

“Let  all  know,”  shouted  the  tall  man,  “I 
have  witnessed  this  marriage.” 

That  was  all  there  was  to  that.  The  bride 
and  groom  returned  to  their  chairs.  But 
the  interruption  had  given  a  couple  of  men 
time  to  get  up  a  full  head  of  steam  which 
they  let  loose,  blistering  the  Davidites  some 
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more.  Then  the  gentle,  reverent  Jacobites 
commenced  drifting  out  of  the  church. 
Skip  and  I  were  the  first  to  go. 

Jogging  homeward,  side  by  side,  I  could 
see  Skip  w'as  greatly  troubled.  His  lip>s 
were  mumbling,  his  squinted  eyes  were 
fixed  unseeing  on  the  road;  there  was  a  deep 
wrinkle  between  his  black  eyebrows.  Pull¬ 
ing  up  short  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he 
jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the 
church. 

“You-all  heard  what  they  said  back  yon¬ 
der?” 

“Most  of  it,”  I  answered. 

“Now,  friend,  you  tell  me  why  all  David- 
ites  are  a-going  to  hell!” 

He  was  breathing  laboredly,  the  faded 
wild  flower  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  shirt — 
suddenly,  looking  at  that  wild  flower,  I  saw 
the  boy’s  trouble.  His  girl  was  a  Davidite! 

“Skip,”  I  said,  playing  my  hunch,  “as 
one  friend  to  another  I  don’t  believe  they 
are  all  going  there.”  Skip’s  eyes  opened 
wide.  “Outside  of  Hell-hole,”  I  continued, 
“most  folks  believe  that  if  a  man  runs 
straight  and  tries  to  do  the  square  thing 
always,  he'  stands  a  fair  chance  of  dragging 
down  a  one-way  ticket  to  heaven  no  matter 
what  church  his  wife  goes  to.” 

“No  matter  what  church?”  I  nodded. 
“How  ’bout — women?”  Then  I  knew  I’d 
guessed  right. 

“Men  or  women,  it  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference.  It’s  in  the  Bible,”  I  added,  taking 
a  chance  he  wouldn’t  ask  me  to  tod  the 
exact  passage  to  read  to  him. 

“The  Bible!”  Skip  was  quivering  with 
surprise  and  eagerness.  “Does  it  rejid  that 
in  the  Bible  Dad  has  home?” 

“Yes.  Remember  the  picture  in  it  of 
those  golden  stairs  leading  up  from  the 
earth  to  that  big,  pink  cloud  fringed  with 
angels  and  lyres?  Well,  there  is  no  sign  at 
the  bottom  of  those  stairs  reading  ‘For 
Jacobites  Only.’  ” 

Skip  looked  at  me  searchingly.  “You- 
all  is  telling  me  true,  ain’t  you?” 

“Yes.  I’m  your  friend,  ain’t  I?” 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  peculiar  as  he 
said,  “You  sure  are.” 

I  had  a  chance  to  prove  it  several  morn¬ 
ings  later.  I  was  lining  up  my  crank-shaft, 
bent  over  and  industriously  jjerspiring, 
when  I  heard  a  voice  some  little  distance 
off.  I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  goat  that  was  trying  to  help  me 


in  Skip’s  absence  and  was  beginning  to  take 
my  rebuffs  seriously.  A  minute  afterward 
I  saw  the  forefeet  of  a  mule  close  to  mine 
and  felt  his  nuzzle  on  my  back.  I  strai^t- 
ened  up  with  a  large  mc^ey-wrench  in  my 
hand  and  a  mouthful  of  uncouth  words— 
and  looked  straight  into  the  muzzle  (rf  a 
shotgun  held  across  the  knees  of  a  dirty 
native  astride  the  mule,  a  beady-eyed  native 
hiding  behind  a  lot  of  long,  gray  whiskers 
and  a  crop  of  heavy,  matted  hair  which  grew 
or  hung  down  nearly  to  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

“Stranger,”  he  drawled,  “in  Hell-hole 
when  a  man  says,  ‘  ’Morning  stranger,’  you 
ought  to  say  ‘  ’Morning’  back  to  him.” 

I  didn’t  waste  any  time  apologizing  or 
explaining.  I  “  ’moming’d”  him  till  the 
barrel  of  his  gun  shifted  away  from  my 
belt-buckle. 

“Where-at  is  Dick  Thornton?” 

“I’m  not  sure.  I  think  he  went  to  Monk’s 
Corners  to-day.” 

“Um-m.  Well,  stranger,  when  you-all 
see  Dick,  you-all  tell  him  you  been  talking 
to  Zeb  Curran.  Tell  Dick  if  he  don’t  keep 
his  boy  Skip  away  from  my  daughter,  Ik 
ain’t  a-going  to  have  no  boy.  ’Mommg, 
stranger.  Get  on,  mule.” 

When  Skip  returned,  as  an  act  of  friend¬ 
ship,  I  told  him  of  Zeb’s  neighborly  visit 

“You  ain’t  figuring  on  telling  Dad,  are 
you?”  he  asked. 

“You  krurw  I’m  not,”  I  protested. 

"Skip  regarded  me  in  his  large  healthy 
manner.  “When  are  you-all  going  to  finish 
this  here  job?” 

“As  soon  as  possible.  Looks  like  I’ll  be 
through  next  Saturday.”  I  jacked  up  my 
court^e.  “What’s  her  name.  Skip?” 

“Honey,”  replied  the  boy,  fingering  the 
wfld  flower  in  his  shirt. 

IT  WAS  Saturday  when  I  turned  over  the 
fly-wheel  to  see  if  she’d  hang  together, 
p>acked  my  tools,  washed  up  and  began 
thinking  pleasantly  of  Monk’s  Corners  and 
points  north.  Dick  Thornton  called  me 
into  the  kitchen  and  counted  out  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  small  bills  from  a  box  he 
had  under  his  arm. 

“Final  payment  on  my  engine,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  I’ll  give  you  my  horse  and  buck- 
board.  You  can  leave  ’em  at  the  staWe 
back  of  the  boarding-house  at  the  Comers. 
I’ll  get  ’em  when  I  go  in  Monday.  I  can’t 
go  to-day.” 


I  eould  fed  tke  frow- 
ta(  tnuencM  of  tlie 
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“Why  can’t  Skip  drive  me  in,”  I  sug-  bled  kids  and  goats  a  fond,  glad  farewell, 
gested.  In  two  hours  I  was  lost.  I  was  p)assing 

“Skip  ain’t  going  to  leave  this  knoll  for  shacks  and  crossing  knolls  I  knew  I’d  not 
quite  a  spell,”  Dick  replied.  “You-all  will  seen  on  my  way  to  Thornton’s  KnoU.  But 
have  to  take  this  money  alone.”  even  so,  I  couldn’t  understand  how  I’d 

While  Skip  carefully  explained  the  roads  strayed  off  the  right  trail.  Skip’s  direc- 
I  was  to  follow,  I  wrapped  up  the  money  in  tions  had  been  so  clear, 
a  piece  of  paper  and  a  prayer,  and  stuffed  Black  clouds  began  hurrying  across  the 
it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  miy  vest.  Then  I  sky,  bringing  large  quantities  of  rain  to 
shook  Skip’s  hand  and  waved  the  assem-  drop  on  Ihomton’s  money  and  me.  After 
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an  hour  of  it  I  decided  to  give  my  horse  his 
head.  That  was  the  afternoon  I  learned 
horse-sense  is  just  like  human-sense.  Great 
when  you  have  it.  My  horse  didn’t. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  me  that  I  was  due 
to  ^nd  a  wet  night  in  Hell-hole  unless 
succor  should  shortly  arrive.  I  began  hol¬ 
lering  for  help,  trying  to  rouse  some  one 
who’d  put  me  on  the  road  to  Monk’s  Cor¬ 
ners.  I  knew  they  were  strong,  husky  yells. 
I  could  hear  them  reechoing  for  seconds 
after  I  ran  out  of  breath.  But  echoes  were 
all  I  did  hear. 

For  three  wedcs,  before  gmng  to  bed  each 
night,  I  had  oiled  and  p^ished  a  friendly 
.44  six-shooter  that  had  bluffed  my  way  out 
of  two  or  three  jams  in  the  past.  The  only 
firearms  used  in  the  Swamp  are  shotguns. 
I  knew  if  I  fired  my  revtdver  the  difference 
in  the  sound  of  its  report  would  notify  the 
hidden  Hell-holians  within  hearing  distance 
that  an  unwelcome  stranger  was  in  their 
midst.  And  I  didn’t  want  to  meet  a  crowd 
of  the  sensitive  creatures.  •  All  I  craved  was 
one  guide.  But  when  half-way  across  a 
knoll  1  lost  in  the  darkness  even  the  faint 
trail  I’d  been  fdlowing,  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  Taking  a  quick  sight,  I  shot  two 
large  holes  in  the  moist  atmosphere. 

The  echoes  were  still  chasing  each  other 
when,  not  fifty  yards  ahead  of  me,  gun  un¬ 
der  his  arm,  a  native  stepped  from  behind  a 
tree.  “What  do  you  want,  stranger?” 

Figuring  he  must  be  pretty  deaf  if  he 
hadn’t  heard  my  shouts  at  that  distance,  I 
asked  in  a  loud,  emphatic  voice,  “How  far 
is  it  to  Monk’s  Comers?” 

“Six  mile.  But  you-all  is  way  off  the 
road.” 

“Is  it  possible?”  I  asked  in  a  much  lower, 
sarcastic  tone  which  I  didn’t  think  he  could 
hear. 

“It  ain’t  only  p>ossible.  You 

“Well,  well,”  I  said,  tryi^  to  show  him  I 
harbored  no  ill-will.  “WiU  you  be  good 
enough,  stranger,  to  show  me  the  right 
road?” 

“  ’Twouldn’t  do  no  good.  You-all 
couldn’t  follow  it.  It’s  too  dark.” 

He  had  been  walking  toward  me  while 
we  talked.  Suddenly  I  recognized  him.  It 
was  Zeb  Curran,  my  teacher  of  etiquette. 
At  that  instant  a  girl  darted  across  the  road 
behind  him  and  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

“Mr.  Curran,”  I  said,  “it’s  worth  ten 


dollars  to  me  if  you’ll  hop  in  here  alongside 
me  and  guide  me  into  the  Corners.” 

“No.  It’s  too  stormy.  And  it’s  a-gwng 
to  get  worse.  I  reckon  to  put  you  up  for  the 
night  and  show  you  the  road  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.”  He  climb^  up  in  the  seat  and  took 
the  reins  from  my  hand.  “Finished  up  with 
Thornton’s  new  mill?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“I  heard  tell  he  paid  a  heap  of  money  for 
it.” 

An  icy  chill  strayed  up  my  damp  spine 
as  I  wondered  if  he’d  also  “heard  tell”  I  was 
carrying  the  last  instalment  on  the  engine. 
He  was  no  friend  of  the  Thorntons. 

SEVERAL  minutes  later  he  turned  (rff  the 
road  and  drew  up  at  a  shack  with  a  lear- 
to  bam  about  fifty  feet  off  from  the  road. 
Standing  in  the  door,  barefooted  and  bar^ 
headed,  were  his  wife  and  a  girl  about  six¬ 
teen.  Without  anybody  saying  a  word  we 
unhitched  the  horse  and  Curran  shook 
dowm  some  feed.  Then  we  went  into  the 
house. 

It  consisted  of  one  room,  about  twelve  by 
sixteen.  On  one  side  there  was  a  firejdace 
where  all  the  cooking  was  done.  Half  of  the 
floor  wras  covered  with  boards.  The  rest 
was  bare,  the  earth  packed  dowm  as  hard 
as  concrete  and  swept  clean  as  a  hospital 
In  the  center  of  the  room  was  a  table,  a  few 
chairs  and  boxes  scattered  around  it.  Two 
double  beds  in  one  comer  were  placed  so 
the  foot  of  one  was  flush  against  the  side  of 
the  other. 

I  couldn’t  keep  my  eyes  off  Honey  Cur¬ 
ran.  She  was  pretty  and  clean,  which  was 
where  she  had  it  two  wrays  on  her  mother. 
She  was  tall  and  straight  and  strapping, 
with  a  figure  that  even  the  calico  Mother 
Hubbard  she  wore  pulled  in  around  her 
waist  couldn’t  conceal.  Naturally  her  feet 
were  spread  from  going  barefoot  all  the 
time,  but  there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
her  ankles  or  the  scenery  immediately 
above  them.  She  had  long,  black  hair, 
sleeked  and  smoothed  back  over  her  head, 
and  a  pair  of  eyes,  large  and  clear  black, 
that  followed  every  move  I  made. 

It  was  easy  to  see  why  Skip  Thornton 
let  her  stick  wild  flowers  in  the  buttonhole 
of  his  shirt,  although  her  beauty  wasn’t 
compelling  or  hypnotic  enough  to  make  me 
ride  nine  miles  and  risk  receixing  a  full 
charge  of  buckshot  just  to  gaze  upon  it. 
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All  through  supper  no  one  but  the  head 
of  the  family  had  a  word  to  say,  and  all 
Curran  did  was  to  ask  me  questions.  I  got 
the  feeling  that  he  had  a  motive  behind  it 
iB,  a  feding  which  the  expression  in  Honey’s 
eyes  only  strengthened.  I  began  answering 
fredy  but  not  so  frankly. 

“What  religion  do  you-all  believe  in, 
stranger?”  be  inquired  sdter  we  had  lighted 
our  pipes. 

I  knew  he  was  a  Davidite.  “I’m  a  Mo¬ 
hammedan,”  I  said,  playing  safe;  “but  not 
diat  you  could  call  bigoted.” 

“You  been  a-going  to  Jacobite  meetings, 
ain’t  you?” 

“Once,”  I  corrected. 

“Um-m.  You-all  is  a  friend  of  Skip 
Thornton,  ain’t  you?” 

Wes.” 

“Um-m.  Stranger!”  His  voice  suddenly 
hardened.  He  rose  and  pointed  a  bent 
hnger  at  me.  The  daughter,  drying  dishes 
in  the  door,  stopped  and  stared  at  me.  The 
mother  straightened  up  and  leaned  a  drip¬ 
ping  hand  on  the  door-casing.  A  clap  of 
thunder  overhead  and  the  crack  of  a  bough 
split  from  a  tree  outside  warned  me  to 
watch  my  step. 

“Stranger,  you-all  didn’t  come  along  this 
way  on  purpose,  did  you?”  Honey’s  eyes 
were  trying  to  tell  me  something.  “You- 
all  ain’t  a-canrying  messages  to  nobody,  are 
you?” 

There  was  hot  murder  in  the  old  man’s 
beady  eyes. 

“I  am  not!” 

A  still  second  of'  racking  suspense^then 
the  nootber  doused  her  hands  again  in 
the  dish-water.  The  girl  swimg  her  towel 
busily.  Out  in  the  bam  a  mule  brayed. 
The  old  man  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe  and  sat  down  again  in  front  of  the  hre- 
platt. 

“Reckon  it’ll  storm  all  night,  stranger,” 
he  said. 

Along  about  eight  o’clock,  I  saw  the  old 
hdy  start  taking  off  her  dress.  I  only  saw 
htt  start.  I  couldn’t  get  my  eyes  pointed 
toward  the  coals  in  the  foeplace  quick 
®ou^.  Two  minutes  later  I  heard  the 
creak  of  bed-springs  imder  heavy  pressure. 
I  can  generally  take  a  hint,  so  I  stood  up 
and  said,  “Well,  I  guess  I’U  go  out  in  the 
and  hit  the  ^y.” 

“Stranger,”  the  old  man  remarked,  “when 
I  puts  up  a  man  in  my  house  I  puts  him  up 
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right.  You-all  are  a-going  to  sleep  in  a 
bed.” 

I  was  afraid  to  insult  the  family  by  in¬ 
sisting  that  I  preferred  to  sleep  among  the 
dumb  animals  outside,  but - 

While  1  was  still  standing,  hunting  for 
words,  the  daughter  began  to  imtie  the  sash 
around  her  waist.  I  sat  down  and  scorched 
my  eyes  again.  The  old  man  went  to  the 
door,  latched  it,  returned  to  the  fire  and 
took  off  hb  hat.  Then  he  kicked  off  his 
shoes  and  removed  his  vest  and  trousers. 
Walking  over  to  the  bed  in  the  comer  he 
called,  “Stranger.”  I  turned.  He  pulled 
back  the  cotton  quilt.  “Get  comfortable,” 
he  said.  But  instead  of  lying  down  in  it,  as 
1  expected,  he  crawled  into  the  bed  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  were. 

1  waited  till  the  coals  died  and  the  room 
grew  dark  and  then  took  off  my  collar,  coat, 
trousers  and  shoes.  I  kept  on  my  valuable 
vest.  Also  I  slipped  my  .44  under  my  pil¬ 
low. 

I  didn’t  need  the  wind  shrieking  around 
the  eaves  to  tell  me,  or  the  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  streaking  through  the  window  and 
glinting  off  Curran’s  gun,  resting  lightly 
against  his  pillow,  to  show  me  that  1  had 
walked  into  a  trap,  a  trap  for  which  Skip 
was  responsible.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  in  my  mind.  He  had  purposely  mis¬ 
directed  me. 

I  was  convinced,  too,  that  Honey  had 
expected  me,  that  she  had  heard  my  shouts 
that  afternoon,  but  had  feared  to  answer  be¬ 
cause  she  knew  her  father  was  watching  her. 
Curran  had  literally  forced  me  to  stay  all 
night  at  the  shack,  and  had  made  sure  that 
I  would  not  escape  under  cover  of  darkness 
by  insisting  that  I  sleep  where  he  and  his 
wife  could  watch  me  every  minute. 

With  the  rain  poundii^  down  on  the 
shake-roof  above  and  the  thunder  booming 
so  close  I  could  actually  feel  it,  along  toward 
morning  I  finally  fell  into  a  fevo^  sleep, 
shot  with  dreams  in  which  I  fought  with 
Curran  for  Thornton’s  money  while  Himey 
looked  on  silently,  her  big  eyes  asking  me  a 
question  I  couldn’t  understand. 

sun  was  brightly  shining  through 
the  door  and  window  when  1  woke  up. 
The  first  sight  that  greeted  me  was  Honey, 
stooped  down  by  the  fire,  cooking  s(Mne- 
thing  in  a  frying-pan.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  nowhere  to  be  seen  or  heard. 
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I  cleared  my  throat  loudly.  “Good 
morning.” 

She  turned  sideways  so  she  could  see  me. 
“  ’Morning.” 

I  waited  for  her  to  say  something  else  or 
leave  the  room.  Nothing  happened.  I 
gazed  longingly  at  my  trousers  on  the  chair 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“Well,”  I  yawned,  trying  to  break  the 
news  as  courteously  as  possible,  “I  guess  I’ll 
get  up.” 

She  made  no  answer;  just  sat  looking  at 
me  with  her  black,  starey  eyes.  You  know 
the  queer  feeling  of  trouble,  the  premoni¬ 
tion  of  danger  a  fellow  sometimes  gets.  I 
got  it  then. 

“Where’s  yotu-  mammy  and  daddy?”  I 
asked,  my  heart  beating  thickly. 

“Mammy  done  gone  to  church.  Paw — 
he’s  hiding  behind  that  big  oak  out  yonder, 
a-waitii^  to  kill  Skip  Thornton.” 

I  recalled  Dick  Thornton’s  remark:  “Skip 
ain’t  going  to  leave  this  knoll  for  quite 
a  spell.” 

“It’s  all  right,”  I  told  the  girl.  “Skip’s  not 
coming  here  to-day.” 

“Yes,  he  is,”  ^e  replied  dully.  “He 
done  told  me.  That’s  why  he  sent  you-all 
here.  He  done  say  you-aU  is  his  friend.” 

I  don’t  know  how  many  minutes  passed: 
Honey,  crouched  by  the  fire,  staring  at  the 
door,  our  ears  straining,  waiting,  dreading; 
I  wildly  tryii^  to  conjure  some  scheme  to 
warn  Skip,  to —  Sounding  sharp  as  the 
gunshot  we  were  expecting  came  the  crack 
of  a  twig  under  a  stealthy  foot.  Honey 
sjx^ang  to  her  feet.  A  man,  bent  nearly 
double,  ran  in  out  of  the  sunshine  and 
dropped  to  the  floor.-  Cautiously,  his  head 
on  the  groimd,  he  squinted  through  the 
door. 

“Skip!”  whispered  the  girl  as  he  rose, 
satisfied. 

“  ’Morning,  Honey.”  He  kissed  her. 
“Where-at  is - ”  He  saw  me.  “  ’Morn¬ 

ing,  friend.”  Without  waiting  for  me  to 
reply,  he  excitedly  took  the  girl’s  hand  and 
brought  her  over  to  the  b^ide.  “Now, 
Honey,  you-all  hear  for  your  sweet  self 
what  my  friend  says  the  Bible  tells  ’bout 
JacoWtes  and  Davidites.” 

Honey  looked  at  me  with  hungry  eyes. 
“Friend,”  Skip  pleaded,  “tell  my  Honey 
how  there  ain’t  no  sign  saying  which  can 
and  which  can’t  climb  up  the  Golden  Stairs.” 

Tell  me  love  isn’t  a  wonderful  thing! 


Look  where  it  had  landed  me!  The  old 
man  under  the  big  oak  outside,  and  thcH 
two  kids — anyway,  I  did  the  b«t  I  could 
for  them. 

“Skip!”  Honey’s  cry  of  joy  hinted  tk 
weight  that  had  been  lifted  from  her  heat 
as  she  flew  across  the  room  into  her  lover’s 
arms.  And,  oh,  brother,  what  a  we^t 
slid  off  my  chest  as  I  flew  out  of  bed  lod 
into  my  trousers! 

“Friend,”  Skip  spoke  rapidly,  “Hour 
and  me  has  been  a-wishing  to  marry  for  i 
long  time.  But  her  being  Davidite  and  n 
Jacobite  there  ain’t  a  man  in  Hdl-hdr 
would  witness  the  marriage.  That’s  ho*- 
come  I  gave  you  wrong  directions  yester¬ 
day.  Honey,  where-at  is  your  Bible^’ 

The  girl  ran  to  the  shelf  and  brou^t  k 
the  book. 

“Let  all  know,”  Skip’s  voice  was  low  aod 
husked,  “this  woman  is  now  my  wife.” 

“Let  all  know,”  Honey’s  eyes  shoat 
straight  into  Skip’s,  “this  man  is  now  nj 
husband.” 

“Let  all  know,”  I  echoed  softly,  lodkiig 
through  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  big  oik 
at  the  edge  of  the  road,  “I  have  witnesMd 
this  marriage.” 

Dick  Thornton’s  horse,  hitched  to  the 
buckboard  behind  the  lean-to  baro,  whm- 
nied.  A  second  later  an  answering  whinny, 
a  whinny  of  recognition,  floated  clear  on 
the  still  air. 

“My  horse!”  Skip  breathed.  ‘‘He’s 
tethered  behind  that  clump  of  gum  down 
yonder.”  Like  a  cat  he  was  at  the  door, 
the  girl  at  his  shoulder. 

“Look!  Dad’s  started  to  find  him," 
Honey  whispered. 

“Come  on,”  I  urged.  “Perhaps  we  can 
get  away  in  the  buckboard  before - ” 

“No!”  Skip  thought  a  second.  “When 
he  finds  my  horse  he’ll  know  I’m  here.  He 
knows  you’re  stiU  here.  He  won’t  try  to 
fight  us  both.  He’ll —  By  God!” 

“What!” 

“He’ll  go  to  the  Davidite  meeting-house 
three  hundred  yards  down  the  road  and 
them  there’s  two  Jacobites  in  the  house  with 
his  gal!”  He  turned  to  me.  “You-all  got 
your  gun?”  he  quietly  asked. 

I  took  it  from  under  the  pillow. 

Honey  had  her  eye  glued  to  the  narrot 
slit  along  the  casing  made  by  the  h^- 
opened  door.  “Skip!”  She  was  breathing 
fast.  “He — he’s  found  your  horse!” 
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Tie  did  “What’s  he  doing?” 

tJKs  “Standing  still— pulling  his  beard.  Now 
^  cosU  he’s  looking  toward  the  house.  He’s  coming 

this  way.  No!  Now  he’s  turning  back, 
th  He’s— he’s  started  down  the  road  to  the 

hew  i  meeting-house!” 

lover’s  “Come  on!”  I  was  shaking  with  nervous- 
ness.  “Let’s  cut  and  run.” 

Kd  and  “Can’t,  friend,”  Skip  hurriedly  explained. 

“You  got  to  get  out  of  Hell-hole.  You  can’t 
Honey  go  badi.  My  dad’s  following  the  back- 

Mor  a  trail  looking  for  me.  And  brides,  after 

md  me  what  Zeb  Curran  tells  them,  his  friends  will 

^hole  scatter  and  search  all  the  roads.  The  quick- 

5  hofr  est  way  out  of  Hell-hole  is  the  road  run- 

vester-  ning  past  the  meeting-house.  That’s  the 

vay  ve-all  got  to  go!*' 

:ht  me  “All  right,”  I  said.  “What  are  we  waiting 
,  for?” 

wand  I  “Stop!”  Honey  commanded.  She 
”  snatch^  an  old  cotton  shirt  of  her  fa- 

shone  ther’s  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  and  ran  toward 

w  BT  me.  “Change  clothes  with  me!  Quick! 

Give  me  your  coat — and  hat.”  Already 
|okia|  she  had  loosened  the  sash  around  her  waist 

ig  oik  and  the  buttons  of  her  calico  Mother  Hub- 

lessed  bard. 

“I  don’t  understa - ” 

0  the  “Don’t  talk,  friend.  Please  just  hurry, 
whm-  Skip  and  me  will  get  in  the  buckboard. 

linny,  You  go  to  where  Skip’s  horse  is  and  get  on 

If  on  him.  If  Dad  sees  you  going  up  the  road, 

he’ll  think  it’s  me  and  won’t  shoot.  When 
'‘He’s  Skip  and  me  in  the  buckboard  get  to  the 

down  road  and  start  toward  the  church,  you  fol- 

tloor,  I  low.  The  folks  won't  know  why  you’re  fol- 
:  lowing  us — they’ll  think  it’s  me — but  they’ll 

lim,’'  j  try  not  to  hit  you.  That’ll  protect  us  all.” 

She  slipped  the  calico  thing  off  her  shoul- 
!  an  j  ders  and  flung  it  toward  me.  Buttoning  my 
’  coat  around  her,  she  took  from  the  wrall  an 

Vhen  odd-shaped  sort  of  sunbonnet.  “Hurry! 

He  Put  this  on.” 

7  to  “But  how  can  you  two  in  the  buckboard 
hope  to  outdistance  the  men  who’ll  follow 
you  on  horseback?”  I  questioned,  strug- 
louse  glbg  with  the  buttons  of  the  dress. 

1^  “I  reckon  I  know  a  way,”  Honey  said 
with  grimly.  She  jammed  my  hat  on  her  head, 

got  “You-all  follow  we-uns  till  I  beckon,  or 
till — till  we-uns  can’t  get  no  further.  Then 
'  pass  us  and  keep  going.  You-all  is  on  the 
rrow  fa.stest  horse  in  the  Swamp,  friend.  Now,  go!” 

“Good  luck,”  I  said,  hastily  shaking 
hing  hands  and  including  myself  in  my  wishes. 

Brother,  I  never  felt  less  like  a  young 
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girl  m  my  life  than  when  I  steppied  out  into 
the  bright  sunlit  road  with  that  Mother 
Hubbard  clinging  around  my  bare  knees, 
that  foolish  hat  tied  up  under  my  chin,  and 
started  toward  Skip  Thornton’s  horse.  Two 
hundred  yards  away  was  Zeb  Curran,  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  meeting-house,  glancing  back 
over  his  shoulder  at  every  step.  When  he 
saw  me  he  stopped,  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and — I  didn’t  see  what  he  did  after 
that.  I  turned  my  face  west  and  tried  to 
remember  to  take  short,  maidenly  steps. 

No  sooner  had  I  untied  the  horse  than  I 
saw  the  buckboard  wheel  into  the  road  and 
dash  toward  the  church.  Zeb  was  no¬ 
where  in  sight.  In  a  second  I  had  my 
leg  over  Skip’s  animal  and  was  burning  up 
the  road  after  the  honeymooners. 

I  was  within  twenty  yards  of  them  when, 
directly  in  front  of  the  church.  Honey  raised 
Skip’s  gun  to  her  shoulder  and  sent  a  hail  of 
shot  spattering  around  the  door.  Skip 
lashed  the  horse  savagely.  My  brute 
jumped  and  streaked  it  after  the  rocking, 
bouncing  buckboard. 

I  looked  back.  Men  and  women  were 
rushing  out  of  the  church,  the  men  scurry¬ 
ing  toward  their  mounts,  the  women  crowd¬ 
ing  about  Honey’s  father.  I  saw  Zeb  drop 
to  one  knee  and  sight  along  the  barrel  of 
his  gun.  I  ducked  low  as  the  bullets  whis¬ 
tled  over  my  head.  Before  we  rounded  a 
bend  in  the  road  a  dozen  men  had  picked 
up  the  chase. 

For  over  half  a  mile  we  raced  through  the 
woods.  Occasional  bits  of  straight  road 
showed  the  men  behind  us,  steadily  gain¬ 
ing.  I  wondered  where  Honey  was  leading 
us,  and  whether  we’d  arrive  there  before 
our  pursuers  caught  us.  Also  I  began  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  for  her  signal  to  pass  on 
ahead  of  the  buckboard. 

Suddenly  it  came.  Digging  my  heels  into 
my  horse’s  ribs  I  came  quickly  alongside. 

“Straight  ahead — keep  going!”  Skip 
shouted. 

Galloping  around  a  sharp  curve  I  saw 
ahead  and  at  one  side  another  small  church. 
The  horses,  rigs  and  mules  around  it  were 
evidence  that  the  service ’was  not  yet  fin¬ 
ished.  I  pulled  up  a  bit,  afraid  the  frantic 
pounding  of  my  horse’s  feet  might  disturb 
the  worshipers.  Glancing  back  to  see 
whether  Skip  was  observing  the  same  pre¬ 
caution,  I  saw  Honey,  gun  again  to  shoul¬ 
der,  wait  till  she  was  abreast  of  the  church. 
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and  then  poxir  a  charge  directly  into  an 
opened  window. 

At  that  instant,  a  hundred  yards  back 
of  her,  the  leaders  of  the  crowd  following 
us  roared  into  view  and  op)ened  fire.  Out 
of  the  meeting-house  milled  twenty  men 
shooting  pointblank  into  the  approaching 
Davidites. 

The  leader’s  horse  reared,  screamed  and 
fell.  His  rider,  lying  flat  in  the  road  behind 
the  kicking  animal,  drew  a  bead  on  a 
young  giant  standing  on  the  top  step  of  the 
chur^  and  pressed  the  trigger.  The  giant 
crumpled.  A  bellow  of  rage  rising  from  the 
Jacobites  as  they  quickly  sought  firing 
posts  and  reached  for  their  shells  was  an-., 
swered  by  the  curses  of  the  Davidites  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  behind  the  trees  which  lined  the 
ro^. 

I  realized  suddenly,  oddly,  that  the  chase 
was  over.  Honey  had  saved  us  by  start¬ 
ing  a  religious  riot!  “Oh,  Love  Is  a  Won- 
d^ul  Thmg.” 

A  few  minutes  later,  crossing  a  stretch  of 
swamp  to  a  knoll  which  offered  two  diverg¬ 
ing  trails,  the  gims  of  the  two  factions 
piously  potting  each  other  sounding  dim 
and  faint  in  the  distance,  I  pulled  up  to 
await  Skip’s  direction. 

“Friend,”  he  said,  “here’s  where  we-all 
part  company.  You-all  take  the  buck- 
board  and  give  me  my  horse.  Two  miles 
ahead  is  Monk’s  Comers.  The  road  is 
straight.  You-all  can’t  go  wrong.” 

“Where  are  you  going?”  I  ask^. 

'  “To  the  little  shack  I  done  built  for 
Honey  and  me.”  Skip  unaffectedly  drew 
his  bride’s  head  down  on  his  shoulder. 

“But  your  father?  And  yours?”  I 
looked  at  them  both. 

“They  can’t  do  nothing,  can  they,  now 
we-uns  is  married?” 


“But  how  are  you  going  to  prove  you’re 
married?” 

“I  been  studying  ’bout  that,”  Skip 
plied.  “Friend,  give  me  a  cartridge  out  of 
that  there  pistol  of  youm.” 

Wondering,  I  did  so.  Skip  took  his  knife 
from  his  pocket.  “Honey,  you-all 
your  mark  on  this.”  She  scratched  in  the 
bullet  a  small  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  center. 
Taking  the  cartridge  from  her.  Skip  drew 
the  two  short,  horizontal  lines  which  was 
his  mark. 

“Now,  friend,  if  you-all  will  put  your 
mark  on  this,  I  reckon  nobody  can  say  you- 
all  didn’t  witness  our  marriage.” 

As  I  scratched  in  the  letters  F.  B.  0.  W. 
and  the  date,  I  saw  Skip’s  argiunent.  Mine 
was  the  only  revolver  in  HeU-hole. 

“Friend,”  Skip  wrapped  a  huge  hand 
around  mine,  “I  reckon  Honey  and  me 
owes  you  a  heap.  1  sure  do  wish  we-aH 
could  do  something - ” 

“You  can,”  I  interrupted.  Drawing  him 
to  one  side  I  whispered,  “Ask  your  ^e  if 
she’ll — er,  ask  Honey  if  she  wouldn’t  mind— 
if  she’d  give  me —  Skip,  old  man,  after  aD 
we’ve  b«n  through — ”  my  voice  broke  in 
spite  of  me — “surely  you’re  not  going  to 
ask  me  to  drive  out  of  Hell-hole  Swamp 
without  any  trousers  on!” 

PAUL  removed  his  feet  from  my  desk  and 
helped  himself  to  a  fresh  cigar.  “Did  1 
ever  tell  you  about  the  time  on  Frisco 
Bay - ” 

“Hold  on  a  second,”  I  checked  him.  “You 
say  you  scratched  on  the  bullet  the  letten 
F.  B.  O.  W.  What  do  they  stand  for?” 

“  ‘For  Better  Or  Worse.’  That’s  on  all 
marriage  certificates,  isn’t  it?  I  wanted 
that  wedding  to  be  as  legal  and  proper  as 
possible.  Skip  was  my  friend.” 


Do  you  remember  the  county  hix  of  another  day,  it’s  ballyhoo 
experts,  its  “wise”  racing  men  and  the  thrilling  2.10  pace? 


‘ph  Ballyhoo!” 


By  Paul  Evcrman 


Is  the  sort  of  story  to  revive  these  memories — to  make  you 
glad  that  you  haven’t  always  lived  in  a  crowded  city.  In 
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WHEN  Hazel  Walton  implored 
Billy  Wingo  to  resign  as  the 
newly  elected  sheriff  of  Crocker 
Coimty,  her  trepidation  would 
have  been  magniff^  had  ^e  known,  in¬ 
stall  ot  diving,  the  perils  he  was  about 
to  fatce.  His  obstinate  refusal  to  consider 
quitting  was  met  by  her  equally  obstinate 
refusal  to  marry  a  man  whose  life  was  in 
constant  danger.  Her  attitude  provoked 
Billy  to  wrath  and  to  the  statement  that  he 
had  a^ed  her  to  marry  him  for  the  last 
time.  “If  ever  you  change  your  mind,”  he 
said,  “you’ll  have  to  come  to  me  and 
tdl  me  that  I  was  right  and  you  were 
wro^.” 

Billy  hadn’t  wanted  the  honor  of  the  job 
»  much  as  the  opportunity  it  provided  for 
marrying  Hazel,  but  once  in  power  he  de- 
tennbed  to  do  his  whole  duty  despite  the 
op^tion  of  the  corrupt  political  ring 
which  had  obtained  his  dection  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  once  in  oflhce  he  could  be 
easily  managed. 

His  first  official  act  was  to  be  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  deputies,  and  Tip  O’Gorman,  Nes¬ 
tor  d  the  powers  that  controlled  county 
political  matters,  immediately  made  over- 
tores.  In  exchange  for  accepting  Tip’s  ap>- 
pointees,  the  new  sheriff  was  to  receive  cer- 
toin  perquisites  amoimting  to  about  ten 
ihousMd  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to  his 
toliiy.  Billy  listened  attentivdy  to  the 
det^  of  the  proposition,  only  to  explain, 
on  its  omdusion,  that  his  deputies  were  al- 
toxly  appointed  and,  to  Tip’s  constema- 
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tion,  actually  present,  in  concealment,  as 
witnesses  to  his  offer,  which  they  had  taken 
down  in  writing.  Tip  was  not  to  be  turned 
over  to  justice,  however. 

“There’s  no  use  in  scaring  off  the  flock  to 
down  one  bird,”  was  Billy’s  comment  as  he 
closed  the  interview,  “we’ll  just  file  away 
these  remarks  for  future  reference.  We  can 
afford  to  wait.” 

Although  O’Gorman  was  still  hopeful  of 
getting  Billy  to  see  the  light,  his  methods 
were  too  easy-going,  too  slow  and  too  hu¬ 
man  to  satisfy  such  case-hardened  souls  as 
Rafe  Tuckleton  and  Skinny  Shindle,  land 
swindlers  and  dealers  in  stolen  cattle,  and 
their  faithful  allies,  Justice-of-the-Peace 
Driver  and  Arthur  Rale,  the  district  attor¬ 
ney.  If  the  new  sheriff  was  disp>osed  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  crooked 
schemes  then  he  must  be  removed  as  thor¬ 
oughly  and  exp)editiously  as  p>ossible.  To 
that  end,  Tuckleton  and  Shindle,  who  had 
another  grudge  to  settle  with  Tom  Walton, 
Hazel’s  father,  called  in  Dan  Slike,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gxmman.  They  came  to  terms  and 
perfected  a  plan. 

To  the  sheriff’s  office  orve  stormy  winter 
morning  came  Simon  Reelfoot,  one  of  the 
ring’s  henchmen,  with  a  story  that  two  of 
his  cows  had  been  shot  by  mysterious 
strangers.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
Judge  Driver  app>eared  with  a  portfolio 
of  documents  and  the  suggestion  that 
Wingo’s  two  deputies  investigate  Reelfoot’s 
complaint  while  he  and  the  sheriff  discussed 
an  impending  case.  To  this  Billy  readily 
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assented.  Scarcely  had  his  deputies  disapn 
peared  with  Reelfoot  when  Skinny  Shin(Ue 
dropped  in  with  a  note  from  Hazel  Walton 
asking  Billy  to  come  at  once  to  her  father’s 
ranch. 

The  well-laid  plan  to  get  the  sheriff  separ¬ 
ated  from  his  deputies  and  away  from  his 
office  was  slightly  overdone.  In  the  first 
place,  Billy’s  suspicions  were  aroused  by 
Reelfoot’s  furtive  actions  and  the  nicely- 
timed  arrival  of  his  succeeding  visitors. 
Then  he  happened  to  know  that  Hazel  was 
that  day  visiting  friends  on  a  distant  ranch, 
knowle^e  that  led  him  to  scrutinize  closely 
her  note  and  recognize  it  as  a  forgery.  By 
no  outward  sign  did  he  betray  ffiese  sus¬ 
picions  until  he  suddenly  mformed  the 
judge  that  they  were  to  set  out  at  once  for 
the  Walton  ranch,  but  not  until  they  had 
exchanged  clothes  and  Driver  was  mounted 
on  a  pinto  pjony  that  would  be  everywhere 
recognized  as  the  sheriff’s.  The  thoroughly 
frightened  juc^c  protested  in  vain;  Billy 
di^losed  the  fact  that  his  deputies  had  not 
accomp)anied  Reelfoot,  but  were  waiting  just 
outside  the  door  of  his  office,  and  presently 
all  four  were  on  their  way  to  Walton’s. 

Before  they  were  in  sight  of  the  house, 
Wingo  went  forward  alone  on  foot,  conceal¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  sheet  that  made  him  in¬ 
distinguishable  in  the  snow.  Through  the 
kitchen  window  he  made  out  the  body  of 
Tom  Walton  lying  on  the  floor  while  Dan 
Slike,  the  gumnan,  waited  on  the  alert  for 
the  next  victim — ^himself.  At  a  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  signal  Billy’s  deputies  released 
Driver,  who  gallop)ed  up  to  the  house  beg¬ 
ging  Slike  at  the  top  of  his  voice  not  to 
shoot.  Slike  admitted  the  craven  judge  and 
immediately  began  to  berate  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  spmiled  their  plans.  Billy,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  distracted  attention,  tfuust 
his  gun  through  the  window  and  demanded 
their  surrender,  whereupxjn  Slike,  thinking 
he  had  been  double-crowed,  shot  and  killed 
Driver  before  he  himself  dropp)ed  uncon¬ 
scious  with  four  of  Billy’s  bullets  in  his  neck 
and  shoulders. 

said  the  district  attorney, 
▼  ^  “you  can’t  hold  this  man  on  any 
such  bias^  evidence  as  this.” 

“But  you  see  I  am  holding  him,”  pointed 
out  Billy  Wingo. 

.  “They’ll  get  him  out  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.” 


“They?  Who’s  they?” 

“His  friends.  I  suppx)se  the  man  las 
friends.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  acquiesced  Billy,  “the  man 
has  friends.  Too  many  friends.” 

The  district  attorney  looked  away. 
“You’d  better  let  him  escap)e — or  son*, 
thing,”  he  suggested  brazenly.  “We— wt 
mustn’t  be  made  ridiculous,  you  know.” 

“We?  We?  Don’t  get  me  mixed  qi 
with  you.  Rale.  I’m  particular  who  I 
bracket  with,  sort  of.  Another  thing,  the 
last  time  you  were  in  here  you  went  out  og 
your  head,  remember?  Well,  lemme  {xmit 
out  that  you’re  here,  I’m  here,  so’s  the 
door,  and  history  is  just  the  same  tl 
over  again.” 

The  close-set  little  eyes  wavered.  “1 
tell  you,  Wingo,  the  case  looks  black  fct 
you,  too.” 

Billy  Wingo  rolled  and  lit  a  placid  dg- 
aret  before  he  sp>oke.  “Black?  For  me?”— 
inquiringly. 

“I’m  afraid  so.” 

“You  mean  you  hopje  so.  Go  on.” 
“There  are  a  great  many  strange  things 
about  the  whole  affair.  For  instance,  why 
was  Judge  Driver  wearing  your  clothes 
when  the  bodies  were  found?  If,  as  yon 
say,  you  saw  the  whole  thing,  why  did  you 
not  prevent  the  murder?  How  do  we  know 
that  you  did  not  kill  both  Tom  Walton 
and  the  judge  and  then  lay  the  blame  on 
this  stranger?” 

“You  don’t  know,”  admitted  BDly. 
“That’s  the  worst  of  it.  But  you  will  know. 
Yeah,  you  will  know.” 

“I  intend  to  look  into  your  side  (rf  the 
case  very  closely,  Wingo,”  declared  the 
district  attorney.  “It  may  be  that  every¬ 
thing  has  not  yet  been  told.” 

“There  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the 
eye,”  nodded  Billy.  “Considerable  mwe." 

“If  you  persist  in  holding  this  man  for  a 
hearing,”  said  Rale  impressively,  “it  may- 
will,  I  should  say — involve  you.  I’d  hate 
to  see  you  get  into  trouble.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  would,”  Billy  concurred 
warmly.  “You’d  hate  it  like  you  do  your 
left  eye.  But  I’m  gonna  gamble  with  you. 
I’ll  hold  the  man  till  the  judge  deader 
what  to  do.” 

“In  that  case.  I’ll  send  for  Judge  Clasp 
at  once.” 

“Why  Judge  Clasp?  Why  bother  that 
old  gent?” 
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“Because  Driver’s  dead,  the  district 
^  attorney  explained  impatiently.  “We  have 
to  have  a  judge  to  hold  the  hearing.” 
the  ma  “Oh,  I  know  all  about  that.  I’ve  sent 
for  one.” 

aw»y.  “Who?” 

T  soni6  “Judge  Donelson.” 

We-m  “gut  he’s  the  Federal  judge,  and  he  lives 
now.’’  over  in  Hillsville,”  objected  Rale, 

hed  If  “Judge  Clasp  is  nearer.  In  a  case  of  this 
who  1  when  the  judge  of  a  district  is  unavail- 
ll*  »Me,  the  nearest  judge  takes  over  the  dis- 

t  out  OB  trict.  The  statutes - ” 

le  pofflt  “The  statutes  say  ‘any  judge,’  ”  inters 
tlK  rupted  Billy  Wingo.  “On  this  jxiint  I  am 
*  quite  clear.  I  looked  it  up  to  make  sure. 

‘Any  judge’  means  ‘any  judge.’  Nothing 
“I  else.  And  you  know  that  Judge  Donelson 
^  fcf  is  a  territorial  as  well  as  a  Federal  judge. 

Technicalities  can’t  pull  your  wagon  out 
rid  qg-  of  this  hole,  Arthur,  old  settler.” 
n>e?”-  “I  shall  send  for  Judge  Clasp  at  once,” 

I  bumbled  Arthur,  old  settler. 

^  i  “If  you  send  right  away,  he  should  be 
”  here  by  day  after  to-morrow.  Yep,  day 

^hinp  I  after  to-morrow  at  the  earliest.” 

:e,  Bdiy  I  “Judge  Donelson  can’t  get  here  till  the 
dothe  j(  day  Aer  that,”  said  Rale  triumphantly. 

^  yo®  '  “Oh,  he  can’t,  can’t  he?”  smiled  Billy, 
lid  you  “Unless  he  has  an  accident  he’ll  be  here 
eknot  to-morrow.  You  see',  Arthur,  I  started 
Walton  Riley  Tyler  off  to  Hillsville  ten  minutes 
une  00  after  I  arrested  Slike.  That’s  why  I’m 

gamblin’  that  Judge  Donelson  will  get  here 
Billy.  first.”  .  , 

1 1™*-  The  district  attorney  openly  lost  his  tem¬ 
ps.  “I  don’t  regard  the  evidence  as  given 
ih®  sufficient  for  indictment.  I  shall  ask  the 
Jd  the  judgf  not  to  hold  him.” 

*very-  “Don’t  do  anything  rash,  Arthur.  Re- 
:  member  the  hearing  will  be  at  the  Walton 
its  the  ranch  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

^  “The  Walton  ranch!  It’ll  be  held  here 
1  for  I  I  in  Driver’s  office,  that’s  where  it  will  be 
may-  held.” 

1  hate  “Not  a-tall.  f  want  Judge  Donelson  to 
see  the  layout.  Then  he’ll  be  able  to  tell 
curred  better  what’s  what.  The  Walton  ranch 
)  yo®  to-morrow  afternoon.  Don’t  forget.” 
h  yoa 

ledles  Y^OUR  Honor,  I  don’t  see  how  this  man 
*  can  be  held,”  protested  the  district 
Clasp  attomty.  “I  claim  that  the  sheriff’s  testi- 
roony  is  biased.  How  do  we  know  that  it 
r  that  the  sheriff  himself  who  murdered 

both  men  and  wounded  SUke?” 
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“You  can  easily  see,  Judge,”  put  in  the 
coroner  smoothly,  “how  flimsy  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  against  the  prisoner.  It  is  practi¬ 
cally  his  word  against  the  sheriff’s.  The 
prisoner  has  explained  everything — how 
he  was  coming  to  the  ranch  on  business  and 
was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  the  minute  he 
stepped  inside  the  doorway.  Why,  your 
Honor,  it’s  the  plainest  open-and-shut 
case  I  ever  saw.  Absolutely  nothing  to  it.” 

“The  coroner’s  right,”  boomed  the  dis¬ 
trict'  attorney.  “And  I  hereby  ask  that 
Dan  Slike  be  released  from  custody  and — ” 
he  p>aused  dramatically. 

“Well — ”  prompted  Judge  Donelson,  his 
old  eyes  inscrutable. 

“And  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  charge  the 
sheriff,  William  H.  Wingo,  with  the  murder 
of  Thomas  Walton,  the' murder  of  Judge 
Driver,  and  assault  with  intent  to  kill  upon 
Daniel  Slike.” 

“Didn’t  the  coroner’s  jury  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  ‘at  the  hands  of  persons  un¬ 
known’?”  inquired  Judge  Donelson. 

“They  did,”  admitt^  the  district  attor¬ 
ney,  “but  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
evidence.  Indeed,  the  coroner  instructed 
the  jurymen  otherwise.” 

“Then  he  exceeded  his  duty.  But  that 
by  the  way.  They  jury  brought  in  a  ‘per¬ 
sons  imknown’  verdict.  However,  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  jury.” 

“I  knew  you  would  not,”  the  district  at¬ 
torney  cried  triumphantly. 

“No,  I  believe  the  person  is  known. 
Sheriff,  will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  words 
how  you  happened  to  be  on  hand  in  time  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  murder  of  Judge  Driver?” 

Like  so  may  trained  seals  those  present 
turned  their  heads  to  stare  at  the  sheriff. 
Some  eyes  were  friendly,  some  noncomit- 
tal,  but  the  majority  were  unfriendly. 
This  was  because  the  crowd  consisted 
largely  of  county  office-holders.  Billy  gave 
a  straightforward  and  detailed  account  of 
everything  that  had  led  up  to  the  murder 
of  Judge  Driver. 

As  he  concluded  his  story  Judge  Donel¬ 
son  nodded  a  slow  head.  “Why  did  you 
not  immediately  enter  the  ranch-house 
after  you  looked  in  the  window  and  saw  the 
boot  soles  of  the  dead  man?” 

“Judge,”  said  Billy  with  a  whimsical 
smile,  “suppose  now  you  went  out  hunting 
and  you  wanted  to  get  more  than  one  deer 
and  had  only  one  cartridge,  what  would 
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you  do — shoot  the  first  deer  you  saw  or 
wait  till  you  got  two  in  line?” 

“I  see,”  nodded  the  judge.  “I  see.  Still, 
Sheriff,  there  is  the  word  of  Dan  Slike. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  you  had 
another  witness.” 

“Another  witness?”  said  Billy.  “If  that’s 
all  you  want,  I  have  one.  Riley  Tyler, 
stand  up.” 

The  younger  deputy  stood  up  and  was 
duly  sworn.  He  deposed  that  the  sheriff’s 
nuitch  signal  to  Guerilla  Melody  to  send 
the  judge  down  to  the  house  had  been  also 
a  signal  to  him,  Riley  Tyler,  to  come  down 
from  the  flat  and  take  position  under  the 
window  directly  opposite  the  one  at  which 
the  sheriff  was  posted.  All  this  had  taken 
place  according  to  plan.  Riley  Tyler  had 
heard  every  word  uttered  by  both  the  judge 
and  Dan  Slike  and  had  also  seen  Slike 
shoot  the  judge.  Furthermore,  he  had 
talked  with  the  Federal  deputy  marshal  in 
Hillsville  and  learned  that  the  marshal  had 
never  even  thought  of  asking  Judge  Driver 
to  approach  the  sheriff  concerning  the  al¬ 
lied  bootlegging  activities  of  Jake  Kilroe. 

Riley  Tyler  concluded  his  testimony  and 
sat  down,  taking  occasion  as  he  did  so  to 
wink  at  the  district  attorney.  The  latter 
glared  back  with  frank  dislike. 

“The  evidence  I  have  just  heard,”  said 
Judge  Donelson,  “is  clear.  There  is  no 
shr^,  jot  or  tittle  of  it  that  throws  suspi¬ 
cion  on  Sheriff  Wingo.  I  will  hold  Daniel 
Slike  for  the  grand  jury.  If  Judge  Driver 
were  alive,  I  would  hold  him  as  accessory 
before  and  after  the  fact.  -Do  you  stiff 
think,  Mr.  Rale,  that  Mr.  Wingo  should 
beheld?” 

“Why — uh — uh — ”  staffed  the  district 
attorney. 

-  “Tell  me,”  j)ersisted  Judge  Donelson, 
“exactly  what  you  think?” 

But  the  district  attorney  did  not  dare  tell 
Judge  Donelson  anything  like  that.  In¬ 
stead  he  said,  with  a  smile  he  strove  to 
make  natural  and  pleasant: 

“Hold  Mr.  Wingo?  Certainly  not.  I 
have  misjudged  him.  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
bear  malice  against  me.” 

“Hold  it  ag^st  Mr.  Rale?”  said  Billy 
with  the  straightest  face  in  the  world. 
“Certainly  not.  I  have  misjudged  him. 
But  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be^  malice 
against  me.” 

Even  the  judge  smiled. 


Dan  Slike,  lying  on  an  improvised 
of  blankets  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  i  _ 
his  head.  “You’ll  never  hang  me,  y’».| 
derstand,”  said  Dan  Slike.  “And  you  ak'll 
got  a  jail  in  the  territory  big  enough  u| 
hold  me  after  I  get  shut  of  these  scratdal 
I’ll  see  you  later.  Sheriff.” 

Dan  Slike  added  a  curse  or  two  and  I^| 
lapsed  into  silence.  Not  a  likable  pcnoRl 
Mr.  Slike.  No,  not  at  all. 
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This,”  said  Rafe  Tuckleton,  “is  i| 
helluva  note.” 


“It’s  all  your  fault,”  the  district  attorney 
recriminate  bitterly. 

“You  did  most  of  it,”  flung  back  Rale, 
always  an  enthusiastic  player  at  the  gicu 
game  known  as  passing  the  buck.  “Yot 
know  damn  well-- — ” 

“Who  thought  of  it  first?”  interrupted 
the  district  attorney.  “Who  was  the  bright 
li’l  feller,  I’d  like  to  know?” 

“Don’t  you  try  to  ride  me,”  snarled  the 
genial  Rafe.  “Dontcha  do  it.” 

“Aw,  shut  up,  you  gimme  a  pain!  Gtid, 
and  I’ll  bet  your  parents  thought  you  wis 
just  too  cunnin’  for  anything.  It’s  a  rfaiw 
they  let  you  live.  To  think  of  all  the  fiul 
accidents  that  might  have  happened  to  yos 
and  didn’t  almost  makes  a  feller  lose  his 
faith  in  Providence.'  ‘Oh,  yes,’  says  yw, 
‘Wingo  will  walk  mto  the  trap  with  Us 
eyes  shut.  It’ll  be  just  too  easy.’  ” 

“Well,  the  first  part  worked  all  rij^t," 
protested  Rafe  Tuckleton.  “Dan  downed 
Walton  without  any  trouble.  How  could 
I  tell  Driver  would  slip  up  on  his  purt? 
I’m  glad  Slike  downed  him.  Served  hin 
right  for  being  a  fool.  Reelfoot  did  his 
part  all  right,  too.” 

“How  do  we  know  Reelfoot  did? 
do  we  know  what  happened  before  the 
fracas  at  Walton’s?  W’e  don’t.  We  don|l 
know  anything  except  that  Tom  Driver  is 
dead,  Dan  Slike  wounded  and  in  the  dk 
boose,  and  Skinny  Shindle  has  skedaddled.’ 
“Skinny  tell  any  one  where  he  was  goin’?" 
“He  did  not.  Soon  as  he  heard  that  in¬ 
fernal  Biff  Wmgo  had  puffed  through  with¬ 
out  a  hole  in  him,  Skinny  saddled  his  hot* 
and  went  some’ers  else  awhoopm’.  And 
I  don’t  think  he  expects  to  come  bad 
Oh,  it’s  a  fine  mix-up  all  round,  a  fine  mo- 
up.”  • 

“Sh-sh,”  cautioned  Rafe.  “Somebody 
coming — oh,  it’s  you.  Tip.  ’Lo.” 
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wsed  bet  "Yeth,  it’s  me,  Tip,  said  O  Gorman. 
>m,  door  carefully  and  sitting  down 

y"*  00  the  only  vacant  chair.  “Look  here, 
you  Hak,  what  did  I  tell  you  about  downing 
“ough  b  Too  Walton?” 

JcratciR  “I  ain’t  downed  Tom  Walton,”  denied 
Kifesdlenly. 

J  and  B-  “You  had  it  done,”  insisted  O’Gorman, 

e  perstu,  “How  do  you  know  I  did?”  dodged  Rafe. 

“By  the  way  it  was  gormed  up.” 

“I  suppose  now  if  you’d  planned  it - ” 

“is  I  “I  wouldn’t  have  planned  it  in  the  first 
pbce.  I  told  you  to  keep  your  paws  off, 
attonuy  tod  now  look  at  the  damn  thmg.” 

‘It  wasn’t  my  fault,”  bark^  back  Rafe. 
ck  Raft,  “Can’t  you  say  anything  different?”  the 
he  grat  dbtrkt  attorney  threw  in  drearily. 

-  “Yoi  “You  don’t  even  seem  able  to  obey  orders 
ay  more,”  said  Tip  O’Gorman, 
em^  “I  don’t  have  to  take  orders  from  you,” 
le  blight  fared  up  Rafe. 

“No,  you  don’t  have  ta  Nobody  has 
tried  the  to  do  anything  they  don’t  want  to.  But 
we’ve  de^ed,  Rafe,  that  hereafter  3rou  sit 
Gawd,  on  the  tail-board.  You  don’t  pick  up  the 
you  VIS  lines  again,  see.” 
a  shane  “W^’s  we?”  demanded  Rafe. 
he  hal  “Craft,  Larder  and  m3rself.” 

1  to  you  “You  can’t  do  anything!”  Contemj)- 
lose  his  taoody. 

ys  yoe,  “No?  For  one  thing,  we  can  keep  you 
rith  his  from  flipping  so  much  as  a  single  cow.” 
“How?” 

r^t,"  “Our  ranges  surround  you  on  three 
downed  sides,  and  where  we  don’t  fit  in,  the  moun- 
V  could  tains  do.  You  can’t  drive  through  the 

s  pb^  mountains  and  we  won’t  let  you  drive 

ed  bin  through  us.  That’s  how.” 
did  his  “Huh?” 

“Yeah,  it’s  root,  hog  or  die,  feller.  You 
’  ftw  gonnabegood?” 

)re  the  “I— I  suppose  so.” 

5  don’t  “Good  enough.  One  slip  on  your  part 
river  is  ^  you  know  what  happens,  Rsife.  Bear 
« cat  it  in  mind,  and  it’ll  money  in  your 
idled."  pocket” 

*  minister.” 

hat  in-  “I  wish  I  was  one,  preaching  the  funeral 
1  with-  sonm  over  your  grave.  Lord,  what  a 
s  horse  stoking  skunk  you  are,  Rafe!” 

And  “Look  here - ” 

bad  “Blah!  You  are  a  skunk.  So  crazy  after 
lemii-  money  you  had  to  go  and  hurt  li’l  Hazel 
Wtkon.  Damn  your  soul,  I  told  you  not 
lebody  to  do  anything  to  hurt  herl  And  you 
wiled  rig^t  ahead!  You  lousy  packrat, 
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you  ve  broken  that  child’s  heart!  She 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  her  imcle,  she 
did.  I  teU  you,  Rafe,  you  ain’t  fit  to  drink 
with  a  Digger  or  eat  with  a  dog!” 

“I  ain’t  goima  fight  with  you,”  declared 
Rafe  Tuckleton. 

“I  was  hoping  you  would,”  averred  Tip. 
“There’d  be  one  tom-fool  less  to  worry 
about  if  you  did.” 

“No,  I  can  wait,”  said  Rafe  with  a  feline 
grin. 

“Oh,  I’ll  be  watching  you,  you  rattle¬ 
snake,”  nodded  Tip. 

“Go  easy,  you  two!”  snapped  the  district 
attorney,  as  a  dog  in  the  next  room  b^an 
to  bark.  “There’s  somebody  cornin’  up 
the  path.” 

The  'squabble  went  dead. 

“Good  thing  the  wind’s  yowlin’  its  head 
off  to-night,”  observed  Tip  O’Gorman. 
“I  forgot  myself  for  a  shake.” 

Rafe  Tuckleton  looked  at  the  floor. 
There  was  venom  in  his  heart  and  death  in 
his  thoughts. 

Tip  O’Gorman  fingered  out  the  makings. 

He  was  shaking  in  the  tobacco  when 
Billy  Wingo  opiened  the  door  and  strode 
without  ceremony  into  the  office.  He  was 
followed  by  Riley  Tyler.  The  latter 
slammed  the  door  behind  him  and  set  his 
back  against  it. 

“Three  li’l  friends  together,”  said  Billy, 
his  eyes  gleaming  at  them  beneath  the 
p>eak  of  his  fur  cap.  “I  saw  your  light  as  I 
was  piassing,  Arthur,  and  I  thought  I’d  sift 
in  and  thank  you  for  all  those  kind  words 
of  yours  yesterday.  I  appreciated  ’em, 
you  bet.  You,  too,  Rafe,  did  about  as  well 
as  could  be  expiectc^  Tip  is  the  only  one 
I  can’t  thank.” 

He  smiled  lazily  on  Tip.  The  latter 
grinned  back. 

“It  ain’t  my  fault  you  can’t,”  returned 
Tip  cryptically. 

Billy  nodd^,  although  naturally  he  did 
not  grasp  the  other’s  meaning,  and  said: 
“Got  another  li’l  matter  for  you  gentlemen. 
Finding  you  all  together  thisaway  is  gonna 
save  me  trouble.  I’m  in  luck  to-night” 

“Aw,  spit  it  out!”  Rafe  directed  rudely. 

Billy  looked  piained.  “Our  long-lac^ 
li’l  playmate  seems  all  fussed  up  over  some¬ 
thing.  Well,  boys  will  be  boys,  I  sup^xise, 
and  burned  fing^  now  and  then  have  got 
to  be  expiected.” 

He  piaused  and  regarded  them  gravely. 
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Rafe’s  answering  stare  was  darkling,  the 
district  attorney’s  uncomfortable,  while 
Tip’s  was  impersonal. 

“I  hope  you  boys  are  feeling  generous 
to-night,”  resumed  Billy. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  stole  a  glance  at  O’Gor¬ 
man.  Generous? 

“The  fact  is,”  went  on  the  calm  voice, 
“I’m  takin’  up  a  collection — a  collection 
for  Tom  Walton’s  niece.  Hazel.” 

Billy  thought  that  at  the  mention  of  the 
ranchnmn’s  name  both  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  and  Tuckleton  stiffened  their  slouch¬ 
ing  bodies,  but  he  could  not  be  p>ositive. 
The  lamp  on  the  table  gave  a  poor,  weak 
light. 

“Her  uncle’s  gettin’  downed  thisaway 
will  be  a  bad  blow  for  her.  He  was  all  she 
had.  Y’understand  now — the  girl  won’t 
ever  know  that  this  is  any  benefit  like. 
She  mustn’t  ever  know.  It’s  insurance  on 
Tom’s  life,  see?  Sam  Prescott  was  keepin’ 
the  policy  for  him  in  his  safe.  Tom  must 
have  forgot  to  tell  her  about  it.  That’s 
what  Sam’s  going  to  tell  her.  How  much 
will  you  boys  give?” 

Tip  O’Gorman  did  not  hesitate.  “You 
can  put  us  down  for  a  thousand  apiece.” 

*‘WhatI”  chorused  the  district  attorney 
and  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

The  sheriff  cocked  an  eyebrow  at  the 
two  men.  “You  think  it’s  too  little? 
Well,  I  guess  maybe  you’re  right.  A  thou¬ 
sand  is  enough  for  Tip  here,  but  you  two 
are  rich  men.  Say  twice  that — two  thou¬ 
sand  from  each  of  you  will  be  about  right.” 

The  two  rich  men  were  speechless.  But 
only  for  a  moment. 

“Two  thousand!”  gasped  Rafe.  “Not 
a  nickel.” 

“Not  a  thin  dime!”  contradicted  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

“Say  not  sq!”  said  Billy  Wingo. 

Tip  O’Gorman  nodded.  “  ‘Say  not  so* 
is  right.” 

Billy  looked  at  the  speaker  approvingly. 
“I’m  glad  Tip  agrees  with  me.  I’ll  take 
the  money  in  gold,  greenbacks  and  silver. 
No  drafts.” 

The  district  attorney  squealed  like  a  stuck 
pig.  “No  nothing  you  mean!  Whadda  you 
thmk  we  are?” 

“A  couple  of  rascals,”  was  the  prompt 
reply.  “And  there’s  a  tax  on  rascals. 
That  li*l  girl  has  got  to  he  taken  care  of." 

Billy’s  voice  was  earnest.  But  a  sar¬ 


donic  devil  looked  out  of  his  eyes, 
yearned  with  a  great  yearning  for  tk 
district  attorney  and  Rafe  Tuckletoo  k 
join  battle  with  him.  He  knew  that  k 
could  easily  take  care  of  both.  Tip  O’Gor¬ 
man  was  the  unknown  quantity.  Ok 
could  never  be  quite  sure  what  m 
thinkmg.  One  thing.  Tip  was  neither  j 
murderer  nor  a  dealer  in  murder.  TTnt 
had  never  been  Tip’s  way.  And  soll)^ 
thing  told  Billy  that  in  the  present  cr» 
Tip  would  keep  his  hands  off.  The  dsh 
lay  strictly  between  Rafe,  the  district  it- f 
tomey  and  Billy  Wingo. 

The  district  attorney  by  a  great  effort  I 
recovered  his  mental  balance.  “You  ml 
threatening,”  he  mumbled  lamely. 

“Not  a-tall,”  returned  Billy.  “I  obIj 
said  you  and  Rafe  are  a  couple  of  rascak 
What’s  fairer  than  that,  I’d  Uke  to  knot?” 

“It’s  blackmail — extortion,”  the  district 
attorney  trotted  on. 

“Blackmail  and  extortion  to  subscribe 
money  for  the  support  of  a  girl  whose  oocle 
has  been  murdered?  No,  no,  you  don’t 
mean  it,  Arthur,  old  settler.  You  men 
that  you  and  Ride  will  be  glad  to  do  yw 
parts.  That’s  what  you  mean.” 

“No.”  Thus  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

“Yes — and  again,  yes.  Three  times  it 
fact.  Rafe,  how  about  that  last  deal  d 
yours  with  the  Indian  agent?  Remonbo 
it?  The  agent,  y’understand,  gets  drank 
sometimes,  and  a  drunk  will  talk.  Em 
thought  of  that?” 

If  Rafe  had  not  thought  of  that  k  | 
thought  of  it  now. 

“/did  how  about  that  last  bribe  yon 
took?”  pressed  Billy,  turning  accusingly  on 
the  district  attorney. 

The  immediate  shrinkage  in  the  form  «f 
the  district  attorney  was  plainly  viaWe  to 
the  naked  eye.  He  went  a  trifle  pj^,toa 

“Do  I  get  the  two  thousand  apiece  fct 
Hazel  Walton,  Arthur?”  demand^  Bflh 

“Why-uh — yes,  yes,  of  course.  I’d  il 
ways  intended  to  contribute.  I  was 
fooling.  Yes.” 

“And  you,  Rafe?” 

Rafe  Tuckleton  nodded  a  reluctant  hmi- 1 
“I’U  pay.”  ^ 

“That’s  fine,”  said  Billy  heartily.  “1* 
be  around  to-morrow  for  the  money.” 

Rafe  Tuckleton  did  not  attempt  to  d^ 
mur  at  the  shortness  of  time  as  hehaddom 
with  Dan  Slike.  'He  recognized  the  utta 
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futility  of  arguing  with  a  man  like  Billy 
Wingo. 

“By  the  way,”  said  Billy,  staring  hard  at 
Rafe  Tuckleton,  “I  wonder  if  it  was  any 
part  of  Dan  Slike’s  plan  to  kill  Miss  Walton, 
too?” 

Rafe’s  face  went  wooden.  “How  should 
I  know?” 

Billy  nodded.  “I  was  just  wonderin’. 
No  harm  in  that,  I  suppose.  Lucky  she 
wasn’t  there  alia  same.” 

“It  was  lucky,”  stated  Tip  O’Gorman. 
“Do  you  know  I’ve  been  doing  a  li’l  won¬ 
dering  myself.  Why  wasn’t  she  there?” 

“She  just  happened  to  be  visiting  the 
Prescotts’,”  replied  Billy  Wingo,  his  eyes 
(«  Rafe’s  face. 

Rafe  did  his  best  to  return  the  stare,  but 
his  eyes  would  drop  despite  his  best  effort. 

“You  know  that  letter  from  Miss  Walton 
Judge  Driver  threw  in  the  fire — the  one 
you  heard  me  telling  Judge  Donelson 
about?”  went  on  Billy.  “Yeah,  that  one. 
It  might  have  fooled  me — I’m  only  human, 
you  Imow,  if - ” 

“You’re  too  modest,”  Tip  interrupted 
dryly. 

“ii  it  hadn’t  been  for  one  or  two  li’l 
things,”  resumed  Billy.  “The  handwriting 
was  a  fine  imitation — you  couldn’t  beat 
it.  But  I  knew  she  hadn’t  written  it.” 
He  paused,  and  began  to  roll  a  cigaret. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  passed  his  tongue  across 
his  lips.  The  district  attorney  looked 
down  at  his  locked  hands.  Of  the  ^three 
Tip  O’Gorman  was  the  only  one  to  remain 
his  natural  self. 

“G’on,”  urged  Tip,  “give  it  a  name.” 

‘You  see,”  said  Billy,  “Skinny  Shindle 
told  me  Miss  Walton  gave  him  the  note 
about  2.30  p.ic.  Now  on  that  afternoon  I 
happened  to  be  at  the  Prescott  ranch. 
Miss  Walton  was  there  visiting  Miss  Pres¬ 
cott.  I  didn’t  leave  the  Prescott’s  till 
n^ly  three  o’clock,  and  Miss  W’alton  was 
still  diere  and  intending  to  spiend  the  night. 
That’s  how  I  knew  she  couldn’t  have 
written  that  note.” 

“Nme  miles  from  Prescott’s  to  Walton’s,*’ 
said  Tip. 

“Nearer  ten,”  corrected  Billy.  “Skinny 
was  sure  careless.  So  were  several  other 
men.  You’ve  got  to  make  things  fit.” 

He  nodded  kindly  to  the  company  and 
abruptly  depiarted  with  his  compianion. 

“I  wonder  what  he  meant  by  making 
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‘things  fit,’  ”  mused  the  district  attorney, 
following  five  minutes’  silence. 

“I  dunno,”  Rafe  mumbled  in  accents  of 
the  deepest  gloom,  “but  you  can  put  down 
a  bet  he  meant  something.” 

“He  did,”  declared  Tip  O’Gorman,  “and 
I’m  telling  you  two  straight,  flat  and  final, 
you  ain’t  fit  to  play  checkers  with  a  blind 
man.  It  makes  a  feller  ashamed  to  do 
business  with  you,  you’re  so  thumb-handed, 
tumble-footed  foolish.  At  the  time  the 
note  was  written  from  Walton’s  the  girl 
was  at  Prescott’s.  Oh,  great!  And  he 
knew  it  alia  time.  And  you  two  jokes  won¬ 
dered  why  your  scheme  fell  through!  You 
know  now,  don’t  you?  Gawd!  What  a  pair 
you  are!  Oh,  I’ve  always  believed  that  a 
man  makes  his  own  B’l  hell.  Whatever 
devilishness  he  does  on  this  earth  he  pays 
for  on  this  earth.  You  fellers  are  already 
beginning  to  pay.” 

Thus  Tip  O’Gorman,  the  moralist.  He 
departed  wrapped  in  a  virtuous  silence.  He 
did  not  dare  let  the  others  know  the  actual 
worry  that  rode  his  soul.  He  knew  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  when  Billy  Wingo 
would  be  camping  on  his  trail,  too.  Lord, 
how  he’d  been  fooled!  He  had  never  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  sheriff  possessed  such  capa¬ 
bilities.  And  how  had  the  sheriff  learned  of 
that  flour  deal  between  Rafe  and  the  Indian 
agent.  The  flour  was  supposed  to  have 
b^n  bought  through  another  man.  Rafe 
had  not  appeared  in  the  affair  at  all,  yet 
Billy  Wingo  knew  all  about  it. 

And  the  bribe  taken  by  the  district  attor¬ 
ney.  There  was  another  odd  chance.  Be¬ 
sides  the  two  principals,  Rafe  Tuckleton  and 
himself.  Tip  had  not  supposed  that  any  one 
knew  of  the  matter.  It  was  very  mysterious. 

Tip  could  have  kicked  himself.  If  only 
he  had  not  proposed  the  election  of  Billy 
Wingo — but  he  had  proposed  it,  and  now 
look  at  the  result! 

“CAY,  BILL,”  said  the  greatly  impressed 
RUey  Tyler  on  the  way  to  the  office, 
“what’s  this  about  that  deal  of  Rafe’s  with 
the  Indian  agent?  You  never  said  anjrthing 
about  it  before.” 

“Good  reason,”  griimed  Billy,  “it  just  oc¬ 
curred  to  me.” 

“Occurred  to  you?”  puzzled  Riley. 

“Yeah,  I  don’t  actujilly  know  of  any  deal 
between  Rafe  and  that  thief  of  an  agent; 
but  knowing  Rafe  and  knowing  the  agent,  I 


guessed  likely  they  had  been  mixed  up  to¬ 
gether  in  a  business  way.  Seems  I  guessed 
right.  Same  with  the  district  attorney,  only 
easier.  If  he’s  taken  one  bribe,  he’s  taken 
forty.  Wouldn’t  be  Arthur  Rale  if  he 
hadn’t.” 

Riley  lyier  chuckled.  “Poker  is  one  fine 
game,”  said  Riley  Tyler. 


*  At  the  office  they  found  Shotgun 
Shillman. 

“What  luck?”  asked  Billy. 

“Plenty,”  was  the  reply.  “We, went  to 
the  Cayley  cabin  first.  Nobody  livin’ 
there.  Ashes  in  the  fireplace  might  have 
been  a  week  or  a  month  old.  But  the  bal¬ 
sam  tips  in  the  bunks  were  older  than  that 


Thera  wae  eometliin^  lying  on  the 
door-etep  .  .  .  apparently  a  woman 
in  diatreM.  Billy  bent  down  .  .  . 
but  the  woman  waa  heavy  .  .  . 
Billy  bent  a  little  lower  and — 


They  were  last  summer’s  cutting — all  stiff er  the  same  time.’  ‘You’ve  guessed  it,’  sajrs 

th^n  a  porcupine’s  quills.”  Simon  bold  as  brass.  ‘Now  all  you  gotta  do 

“As  1  remember  that  cabin,”  reflected  is  chase  right  along  back  to  the  cabin  and 
Billy,  “the  balsam  grew  all  around  it.”  take  up  the  trail  like  I  wanted  you  to  do  in 

“They  still  do.  We  found  a  quarter  of  the  first  place  and  trail  ’em  down.’  He 

beef  hanging  on  a  stub  back  of  the  house,  acted  real  disappointed  when  I  left  him 

There,’  says  Simon,  ‘there’s  proof  for  you.’  standin’  there  and  came  away.  I’d  have 

*Yes,’  I  says,  ‘le’s  see  the  cow  it  came  off  of.’  arrested  him  right  then  only  you  said  not 

•Whatsa  use?’  says  Simon.  ‘Lots,’  I  says,  to.” 

‘C’mon.’  He  did  reluctant,  bellowing  alia  “Good  enough,”  approved  Billy.  “Plenty 
time  how  we’d  oughta  follow  the  tracks  lead-  of  time  to  arrest  him  later.  I  want  to  give 

ing  away  from  the  house  toward  the  Hills-  him  plenty  of  rope.  One  of  these  days  I’ll 

ville  trail  a  mile  away.”  ,  get  a  subpena  from  Judge  Donelson  and 

“Were  those  tracks  made  by  one  man?”  serve  it  on  him.  That’ll  give  him  plenty  of 

inquired  Billy.  time  to  think  things  over  between  now  and 

“Looked  so  to  me — anyway,  we  went  the  trial.” 
along  on  the  line  of  tracks  leading  to  the  “Simon  ain’t  the  kind  to  take  things 
dead  cow.  It  had  been  shot  ^  right  easy,”  mused  Shotgun  Shillman. 
enough.  It  oughta  been  shot.  It  had  big-  “He’ll  fret  his  head  off.  About  the  time 
jaw.”  Slike  is  well  enough  to  stand  prosecution 

“  You  mean  to  tell  me  them  fellers  cut  Simon  Reelfoot  will  be  ready  to  bust.” 

that  quarter  off  a  big-jaw  cow?’  I  says  to  But  the  well-known  best-laid  plans  are 

Simon.  ‘Sure,’  he  says.  ‘Aw  right,’  I  says,  more  breakable  than  the  equally  well-known 
“Let  it  go  at  that.’  I  poked  around  to  find  best-laid  eggs, 
the  other  cow,  Simon  raising  objections 

alia  time  to  me  wastin’  so  much  time  and  "  T  TELL  you,  Rafe,”  said  Reelfoot  in  a 

trying  to  get  me  off  the  trail.  Oh,  he  didn’t  panic,  “they  suspect  me — they  think 

care  a  whoop  about  me  finding  the  second  I’m  mixed  up  in  this  murder  business.” 
cow.  Wasn’t  one  enough?  Oh,  sure,  to  “Accessory  before  and  after  the  fact,” 
hear  hina  talk!  But  I  found  the  cow.  It  slipped  in  the  district  attorney.  A  reptile 
hadn’t  been  shot  a-tall.  Died  of  the  yallers  himself,  he  relished  the  wrigglings  of  an- 
last  fall.  And  it  had  just  about  half  rotted  other  reptile.  “If  they  prove  it  on  you, 
before  freezing  weather  set  in.  ‘I  suppose,’  you’ll  be  hanged  sure  as  Dan  Slike  will 
I  says  sarcastic,  ‘both  cows  were  killed  about  hang.” 
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“I  ain’t  the  only  one  they  can  prove  it 
on,”  snarled  SinK>n  Reelfoot. 

“Who  have  you  got  in  mind?”  Rafe  Tuc- 
kleton  said  in  a  colorless  voice. 

“Both  of  you,  for  instance,”  Reelfoot  in¬ 
formed  him. 

“You  do  us  a  grave  injustice.”  Thus  the 
district  attorney  solenmly. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  shook  his  head  at  Simon. 
“Wrong  tree.  You  don’t  know  anything 
about  us.” 

SinKMi  Redfoot  gaped  at  both  of  them. 
“Why,  we  fixed  it  up  between  us.  You 
krraw  we  did.  You  even  wanted  two  cows 
killed  so’s  to  make  it  look  lifelike  to  the 
deputies.” 

Rafe  looked  at  the  district  attorney. 
“The  man’s  mad.” 

Simon’s  teeth  snapped  together  like  a  cor¬ 
nered  coyote.  “If  you’re  trying  to  put  this 
thing  aU  off  on  me — ”  he  began,  and 
stopped.  . 

“We’re  not  trying  to  put  anything  off  on 
you,”  the  district  attorney  told  him  silkily. 
“There’s  nothing  to  put  off  on  you,  anyway. 
Not  a  thing.  You’re  nervous,  that’s  all, 
Simon.  Your  imagination  is  working  over¬ 
time.” 

“Sure  is,”  corroborated  Rafe.  “You 
don’t  think  we’ve  got  anything  to  do  with 
the  murder  of  Tom  Walton,  do  you, 
Simon?” 

The  Reelfoot  jaw  dropped.  The  man 
stared  helplessly  at  Rafe  and  the  district 
attorney.  “Whatell  did —  Say,  what  else 
was  all  that  rigamarole  for  then?” 

“What  rigamarole?”  Oh,  so  patient  was 
the  voice  of  Rafe  Tuckleton. 

Reelfoot  gulped.  “You  had  me  go  to 
Wingo’s  office  and  rile  him  up,  and  spin  him 
a  lot  of  jerkwater  stuff  about  my  rustled 
cows,  so’s  to  get  him  and  hb  deputies  all 
ready  to  go  away  with  me,  when  Driver  was 
to  come  in  with  that  stuff  about  Kilroe  and 
keep  Bill  in  town  while  the  deputies  went 
with  me.  Well,  you  know  how  only  Shill- 
man  went.  But  I  couldn’t  help  that.  Any¬ 
way,  I  suppose  you  thought  you  was  foxy 
not  to  tell  me  the  rest  of  the  story  about 
Skinny  Shindle  and  the  fake  letter  and  so 
forth.  Gents,  you  was  foxy.  Yeah,  you 
was  foxy.  But  I’m  foxy  myself.  I  can  put 
two  and  two  together  and  make  four  any 
day.” 

He  paused  and  glared  at  the  pair  of  them. 
“I  wondered  what  it  was  all  about.  Yeah, 


I  wondered,  and  I  asked  you  and  you  ai] 
it  was  to  keep  Bill  Wingo  from  miring  quo 
a  li’l  stock  deal.  Stock  deal!”  Here  Simm 
spat  upon  the  floor.  “Stock  deal!”  rushed 
on  Simon.  “You  never  said  it  was  murder." 

Rafe  Tuckleton  and  the  dbtrict  attorney 
exchanged  wooden  looks. 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,”  said  Rafe,  “I 
don’t  believe  we  did.” 

“I  thought  ^u  didn’t  like  Tom  Wahoo," 
observed  the  ^strict  attorney. 

Simon  Reelfoot  swore  a  string  of  oatb. 
“I  didn’t  like  him,  not  a  bit.  But  I  don’t 
want  to  be  hung  for  helping  having  him 
kiUed.” 

“That  would  be  unfortunate,”  murmured 
the  dbtrict  attorney. 

“I  ain’t  sorry  he  was  killed,  of  courx,” 
Simon  fretted  on,  unheeding.  “That  put 
was  all  right,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  be  mind 
up  in  it.  There’s  no  sense  in  doing  a  thing 
like  that  if  you’re  gonna  be  caught.  And  1 
don’t  mean  to  be  caught!  You  didn’t  haw 
no  right  to  get  me  into  thb  deal  withoot 
telling  me  aU  the  circumstances  first,”  he 
concluded  weakly. 

“Then  you  think  you’ve  been  badly 
treated?”  purred  the  district  attorney. 

“I  know  it,”  declared  Simon. 

“I’m  sorry.” 

“I  didn’t  come  here  for  sympathy.” 

“What  did  you  come  for?” 

“Protection.  What  do  you  s’pose?  YouV 
gotta  protect  me.” 

“Lbten  to  him,  Rafe.  Says  we  gotta  pro¬ 
tect  him.  That  new  brand  of  whisky  at 
George’s  place  b  certainly  awful  stuff.  If 
you’ll  take  my  advice,  Simon,  you’ll  go  a 
li’l  easy  on  it  tUl  your  system  gets  used 
to  it.” 

“Yeah,  sosh  up  by  degrees  like,”  offered 
Rafe. 

“Ix)ok  here,”  said  the  exasi)erated  Red- 
foot,  “either  you  fellers  pull  suspickm  rf 
o’  me,  or  I  go  to  Wingo  with  the 
story.” 

“What’ll  that  get  you?”  demanded  Rafe- 
“Nothin’ — just  nothin’.  Wild  tales  of  de^ 
cows  and  separatin’  Bill  from  his  depufc 
and  all  am’t  evidence.  Nawsir.  Think 
again,  brother,  think  again.” 

“And,  anyway,”  tucked  in  the  district 
attorney,  “what  was  wrong  with  the  wild 
tale?  It  came  straight  enough.  There 
were  the  tracks  and  there  were  the  cow*- 
Who  can  say  your  story  wasn’t  the  truth?" 
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“I  tell  you,  they  know  it  ain’t  the  truth.” 

“How  do  they  ^ow?” 

Simon  did  not  make  immediate  reply. 
It  was  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done. 

“Well?”  prompted  Rafe. 

“They — uh — uh — they  know  it.” 

“How,  I  asked  you?” 

“They  didn’t — Shillman  got  suspicious 
over  the  cows.” 

“Why  did  he  get  suspicious  over  the 
cows?” 

Simon  Reelfoot  wriggled  m  his  chair. 
“Well— uh — I — ^he  did,  that’s  all.” 

Rafe  leaned  forward.  His  face  was  sharp 
with  suspicion.  ''Why  did  he?” 

“I— I— ’’.Simon  stammered  and  bogged 
down  right  there. 

“C’mon,”  directed  Rafe  inexorably.  “Spit 
it  out.” 

“One  of  the  cows  had  big-jaw,”  admitted 
Reelfoot. 

Rafe  sucked  in  his  breath. 

“What  did  the  other  one  have?”  almost 
iriiispered  the  district  attorney. 

“The  other  one  died  of  the  yallers  last 
M,”  said  Reelfcx>t  in  a  voice  that  matched 
the  district  attorney’s.  “But,”  he  added 
hastily,  “it  come  on  to  freeze  soon  after.  I 
—I  sort  0’  hated  to  kill  two  good  cows.” 

“Seeing  that  two  good  cows  were  all  you 
were  putting  up  in  return  for  the  benefits 
you  would  derive  from  the — uh — political 
situation,  you  could  have  afforded  to  lose 
them.”  Thus  the  district  attorney,  staring 
at  Reelfoot. 

The  latter  looked  with  sullen  foreboding 
at  Rafe.”  The  Tuckleton  face  was  bloated 
with  rage. 

“So  that’s  how  it  is!”  he  choked  out. 
“You  had  your  orders  and  you  muddled 
them  out  of  rank  meanness!  Too  stingy  to 
kill  a  couple  of  healthy  cows,  you  hadda 
risk  everything  with  one  that  died  last  year 
and  another  with  big-jaw!  And  then,  after 
you’ve  got  ’em  suspectin’  you  good  and 
strong  t^ugh  what’s  first,  last,  and  only 
your  own  fault,  you  come  to  us  for  help!” 

“Where  else  could  I  go?”  queried  Reel¬ 
foot  sulkily. 

‘To  heU  for  all  I  care,  you  half-witted 
fool!  A  big-jaw  steer!  And  the  other  one 
half  rotten.  I’ll  bet!” 

“I  didn’t  think  he’d  notice  it,”  defended 
Simon. 

“You  didn’t  think!  No,  I’ll  gamble  you 
didn’t!  You  never  have!  You  couldin’t! 
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My  Gawd,  you  deserve  to  be  hung!  I  hope 
you  are!” 

“Y'ou  forget,  Rafe,”  said  the  district  at¬ 
torney,  “that  you  and  I  don’t  know  what  all 
Mr.  Reelfoot  is  driving  at.” 

But  Rafe  Tuckleton  was  too  angry  to 
keep  up  the  farce  any  longer.  “I  hope  the 
fool’s  hung!”  he  panted. 

“I’ll  take  care  not  to  go  alone,”  said  Reel¬ 
foot,  pressing  his  advantage.  “You  fellers 
will  have  to  see  that  I’m  protected  or  I’ll  tell 
what  I  know.” 

“Blah!”  blared  the  district  attorney. 
“You  wouldn’t  dare  snitch!” 

“I’ll  dare  more  than  that  to  save  my 
skin,”  Reelfoot  declared  hardily. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  returned  to  the  charge. 
“What  in  so-and-so  and  such-and-such  did 
you  do  such  a  fool  trick  for?  Don’t  you 
know — couldn’t  you — oh,  whatsa  use?” 

“You  oughta  told  me  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,”  persisted  Reelfoot.  “That  was 
your  fault.  If  I’d  knowed,  I  could  have 
managed  better.” 

“I  expect — you — couldn’t,”  said  Rafe 
Tuckleton  with  an  appreciable  pause  after 
each  word. 

“What  you  gonna  do  about  it?”  Reelfoot 
wanted  to  know,  fidgeting  in  his  chair. 

“You’ll  be  taken  care  of  now,  you 
needn’t  to  worry.” 

“Oh,  fine,  fi-ine.  That  helps  a  lot,  that 
does,  with  either  Bill  Wingo  or  one  of  his 
deputies  over  to  my  place  about  every  other 
day  snoopin’  round  and  talking  to  my  men.” 

“They  do  that,  do  they?” 

“Yes,  they  do  that.” 

“What  of  it?”  demanded  Rafe.  “They 
can’t  find  out  anything,  can  they?  You 
weren’t  fool  enough  to  let  on  to  your  men — 
your  foreman  or  anybody,  were  you?” 

“Sure  not.  But - ” 

“But  what?” 

“I  don’t  like  ’em  slouchin’  round  this  way. 
You  dunno  what’ll  hapi)en.  They  might  find 
out  somethin’,  you  can’t  tell.” 

“If  you  didn’t  tell  any  of  your  men, 
you’re  safe,”  soothed  the  dbtrict  attorney, 
“so  long  as  you  keep  your  upp)er  lip  stiff. 
You’re  just  a  li’l  nervous,  that’s  all,  Simon. 
Nothing  to  worry  you  a-tall.  Here,  have 
another  drink.  Rafe,  shove  the  bottle  over, 
will  you?” 

Rafe  Tuckleton  pettishly  obeyed,  mutter¬ 
ing  under  his  brea^.  It  was  o^y  too  pain- 
fuffy  obvious  that  Reelfoot’s  remarks  had 
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upset  him,  and  he  didn’t  care  who  knew  it, 

“Look  here,  Simon,”  he  said  suddenly, 
“you  wanna  leave  right  here  your  notion 
that  you’ll  snitch  if  it  comes  to  Uie  squeak.” 

“I’ll  think  about  it,”  said  Simon,  setting 
down  his  glass  deliberately. 

“Because,”  Rafe  continued  as  though 
there  had  b^n  no  interruption,  “you  wanna 
remember  it’s  almost  as  easy  to  kill  two  men 
as  it  is  one.” 

“I’d  thought  of  that,”  said  Simon,  “and 
I  brought  two  of  my  men  with  me  to-night. 
They’re  down  at  the  saloon  waiting  for  me 
now.” 

“A  lot  of  good  they  are  down  there,” 
sneered  Rafe. 

“But  they  can  do  you  and  Arthur  here  a 
lot  of  harm  later — if  anything  hapjjens,” 

“Don’t  you  trust  us?” 

“Not  so  far  as  I  can  throw  a  calf  by  the 
tail,”  was  the  candid  reply.  “I’m  goin’ 
now.  You  fellers*  scratch  your  heads  over 
what  I’ve  said.  I  ain’t  goin’  to  the  pen  for 
anybody  and  you  can  stick  a  pin  in  that.” 

WHEN  Simon  was  gone,  the  district  at¬ 
torney  and  Rafe  sat  in  silence  while 
a  man,  had  one  been  so  inclined,  might  have 
counted  three  hundred.  Neither  looked  at 
the  other.  Rafe  fiddled  with  his  glass  on 
the  table-top.  The  district  attorney  rolled 
a  slow  cigaret. 

The  district  attorney  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence  with,  “Simon’s  got  a  bad 
case  of  nerves.” 

“We  oughtn’t  to  have  used  him,”  said 
Rafe.  “First  thing  you  know  the  tomfool 
will  say  or  do  something  we’ll  all  be  sorry 
for.  I  didn’t  think  he  was  like  that.” 

“Maybe  we’d  ought  to  have  told  him  all 
of  it  from  the  beginning.” 

“Not  that.  No,  he’d  never  have  gone  in 
it  then.  He  ain’t  got  nerve  enough.  I’m 
afraid  Reelfoot’s  days  of  usefulness  to  us  are 
over.” 

“He’s  done  good  work  in  the  past.” 

“The  past  ain’t  now.  And  I  tell  you, 
Arthur,  if  Simon  gets  any  more  jumpy  than 
he  is  now  he’ll  kick  the  kettle  over.  You 
hear  me,  he’ll  do  it,  the  pup!” 

Rafe  allowed  the  district  attorney  two 
full  minutes  to  mull  over  this,  then  he 
continued: 

“We  gotta  get  rid  of  him.” 

The  district  attorney  looked  over  at  Rafe, 
his  upper  lip  lifting.  “1  suppose  we  gotta.” 


“We’ll  work  the  old  game  over  agab.” 

“Not  on  your  life!  We  turned  it  once! 
And  that  was  one  too  many.” 

“We  had  bad  luck,  that’s  all.  Just  a  lil 
hard  luck.  Look  here,  didn’t  Simon  say 
either  Bill  or  one  of  his  deputies  was  always 
snooping  round  his  ranch?  AU  right,  what 
more  do  we  want?  We  can  fix  it  so’s  to  get 
rid  of  two  birds  at  a  clip.  And  it’ll  wod 
this  trip.  We’ll  do  it,  all  right.” 

“We’ll  have  to.”  The  district  attorn^ 
smiled  grimly. 

Rafe  Tuckleton  gazed  speculatively  upon 
his  friend.  “How  about  Tip  O’Gorman?” 

“Well?” 
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Rafe  came  flatly  to  the  point.  “How 
about  gettin’  rid  of  him,  too?” 

But  this  was  going  too  fast  for  the  dis> 
trict  attorney.  He  shook  his  head.  “Na 
Too  dangerous.” 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Rafe,  leaning  fw*. 
ward  and  tapping  the  district  attorney’s 
knee  with  a  persuasive  forefinger,  “you’re 
forgetting  that  all  this  trouble  we’re  having 
is  due  to  Tip  O’Gorman.  If  it  hadn’t  been 
for  him  wanting  a  ‘safe’  man.  Jack  Murray 
would  have  b^n  elected  and  everything 
about  now  would  be  fine  as  frawg’s  hair  in  | 
January.”  ; 

“Well,  we  had  to  give  ’em  one  honest* 
man,”  said  the  district  attorney  cynically.  ; 
“The  voters  were  getting  ideas.”  : 

“Rats,”  snorted  Rafe.  “What  if  they  1 
were?  I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  Tip  or  | 

anybody  says,  we  were  strong  enough  to  j 

elect  our  whole  ticket.  Huh?  No  ‘maybe’  ; 

about  it.  I  know.  Tip’s  an  old  woman,  1 
tell  you.  He’s  gettin’  too  big  for  his  boots. 

He  needs  a  lesson.” 

“Who’ll  give  him  one?” 

“We  wUl.” 

“No.  Not  for  a  minute.  I  know  Tip. 

I  ain’t  locking  horns  with  that  gent.” 

“Whatcha  afraid  of?  He  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Can’t,  huh?  Aw  right,  let  it  go  at  that 
Not  any  for  me,  thanks.” 

Again  Rafe’s  persuasive  forefinger  came 
into  action.  “Say,  Tip  ain’t  any  grizzly 
bear,  feller.  He’s  only  a  two-legged  man 
like  you  and  me.  He  can  be  put  where  he 
belongs.” 

The  district  attorney  remained  uncon¬ 
vinced.  “I  hear  you  say  it.”  ’ 

“Ain’t  you  got  any  nerve  a-tall?” 

“Where  Tip  is  concerned,  not  much,”  was 
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the  frank  reply.  “I’ve  seen  that  man  in 
action.” 

“Action  nothin’.  That’s  just  what  s  the 
matter  with  that  man — not  enough  action. 
He’ll  go  so  far  and  no  farther.  He  don’t 
want  anybody  wiped  out  if  he  can  help  it. 
You  saw  what  a  fuss  he  made  over  Tom 
Walton’s  killmg.  Lord!  he  made  me  sick! 
You  might  ’a’  thought  Tom  was  a  good 
friend  of  his.  I  tell  you,  Arthur,  that  sort 
of  squeamishness  don’t  get  you  anywhere. 
Nawsir.  You  gotta  go  the  whole  hog  or 
you’ll  wind  up  in  the  calaboose.  You  bet  I 
ain’t  for  any  of  them  half-way  plans.  It’s 
kill  a  bull  every  time  or  I  don’t  shoot.  Tip 
O’Gorman  must  go.” 

“Lessee  what  Sam  Larder  and  Crafty 
say,”  the  district  attorney  offered  uneasily. 

“No,  not  them,  either  of  ’em,”  Rafe  de¬ 
clared  firmly.  “They’re  friends  of  Tip's.” 

“You  tell  ’em  just  like  you  told  me,”  sug¬ 
gested  the  other.  “Maybe  you  could  per¬ 
suade  ’em.” 

Rafe  shook  a  decided  head.  “Not  a 
chance.  I  know  them.  They’re  soft  and 
bull-headed  where  Tip’s  concerned.  They 
think  he’s  hell  on  the  Wabash,  you  know 
that.  These  three  stand  together  always. 
No,  Arthur,  if  we  shove  this  deal  through 
we  gotta  do  it  alone.” 

But  the  district  attorney  remained  du- 
laous.  “It’s  too  big  an  order.” 

“Not  by  a  jugful  it  ain’t.  Gimme  the 
bottle.” 

Rafe  poured  out  a  stiff  four  fingers.  He 
drank  it  slowly.  Then  he  had  another. 
His  eyes  began  to  gleam  redly.  Suddenly 
he  st^  up  and  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist. 

“I’ll  show  ’em,”  he  exclaimed.  “Tip 
needn’t  think  he  can  gimme  orders!  ‘Won’t 
let  you  ship  cows  if  you  get  your  leg  over 
the  pole  again,’  says  O’Gorman,  Larder  and 
Craft.  Just  as  if  I’d  done  something  out  of 
the  way  instead  of  tryui’  to  put  one  more 
polecat  out  of  the  world.  I’ll  show  ’em! 
Say,  Arthur,  whatsa  matter  with  buckin’ 
Larder  and  Craft  after  we  put  Tip  out  of 
business?” 

“Wait  till  we  do,”  replied  the  district  at¬ 
torney,  who  foresaw  many  difficulties  in  the 
proposed  operation.  “And  if  you  ask  me,  I 
don’t  know  how  we’re  going  to  do  it.” 

Rafe  Tuckleton  scratched  a  tousled  head. 
“Jonesy  might  shoot  him  cleanin’  his  "gun,” 
he  im)ffered. 
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“Why  don’t  you  do  it  yourself?” 

Rafe  showed  the  requisite  amount  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  such  a  foolish  question.  “It’s 
more’n  possible  Tip  might  start  cleanin’  his 
own  gun  about  that  time.  And  I  could 
spare  Jonesy  if  I  had  to.” 

“Jonesy  might  not  want  to  take  the 
chance.  You  haven’t  thought  of  that,  have 
you?” 

Rafe,  by  way  of  reply,  took  another 
drink.  When  he  set  the  bottle  down,  the 
district  attorney  picked  it  up,  held  it 
against  the  daylight,  then  looked  reproach¬ 
fully  at  his  friend  and  put  the  bottle  away 
in  the  cupboard. 

“Tell  you  what  we  can  do,”  said  Rafe. 
“We  can  have  Simon  do  it.” 

“Simon  Reelfoot?” 

“Who  else.  Sure.  Why  not?” 

“You’re  crazy.  Simon  may  be  a  fool,  but 
he  has  more  sense  than  that.” 

“Simon  drinks  a  skinful  sometimes. 
Ever  see  him  when  he  gets  that  way?  He 
acts  very  rowdy.  Yeah.  I’m  almost  cer¬ 
tain  if,  when  Simon  was  under  the  influence 
thataway,  he  was  told  that  Tip  had  found 
out  about  his  share  in  the  Walton  killing 
and  was  making  threats  against  him,  that 
Friend  Simon  would  just  naturally  hop  out 
and  fill  Tip  full  of  holes.” 

“But  I  thought  you  were  saving  Simon 
for  Wingo?  TTie  sheriff’s  more  important 
than  Tip  just  now.” 

It  was  evident  that  the  district  attorney 
was  becoming  more  and  more  worried  at 
the  prospect  of  giving  Tip  his  quietus. 

“We’ll  have  to  figure  out  something  else 
for  Wingo,”  said  Rafe.  Then  he  brought 
his  open  p>alm  down  on  his  knee  with  a  crack 
like  a  pistol  shot.  The  district  attorney 
jumped  in  his  chair.  “I  got  it!”  cried  Rafe. 
“I  got  it!  It  just  came  to  me  when  you  said 
‘Wingo.’  We’ll  get  the  three  of  ’em  at  one 
lick.” 

“I  knew  I  didn’t  put  that  bottle  away 
soon  enough.” 

“Rats.  My  head’s  clear  as  a  bell — two 
bells,  by  Gawd!  Listen.  We’ll  get  Simon 
and  that  foreman  of  his  drunk.  We’ll  sick 
the  pair  of  ’em  on  Tip  O’Gorman.  They’ll 
put  the  kibosh  on  Tip,  and  the  word  will  be 
p>assed  for  the  sheriff.  He  will  go  to  make 
the  arrest  and  they’ll  plug  him.  Being 
dnink,  they’ll  be  desperate  and  won’t  care 
what  they  do.” 

“Suppx>se  the  deputies  go  with  Bill?” 
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“We’ll  have  to  fix  it  so  they  won’t.  Oh, 
it’ll  be  natural  this  time.  We’ll  wait  till 
they’re  taking  somebody  over  to  Hills- 
\'ille,  or  gone  to  make  an  arrest  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

“But  the  sheriff  may  swear  in  a  posse  to 
help  chase  ’em.” 

“There  won’t  be  any  chase.  For  a  chase 
you  gotta  have  horses  and  we’ll  take  away 
their  horses  first  thing.  No,  it’s  a  cinch  Bill 
Wingo  will  go  to  arrest  ’em  by  his  lonesome. 
He’s  that  kind.” 

“And  we  took  him  for  a  mark,”  was  the 
district  attorney’s  bitter  remark. 

“I  didn’t,”  lied  Rafe.  “I  always  knowed 
what  he  was.” 

The  district  attorney  did  not  contradict 
this  statement.  Nothing  was  to  be  gained 
by  a  fight  with  Rafe  Tuckleton  at  the 
present  time. 

March  had  come  in  aroaring.  Almanac- 
wise  it  was  p>assing  out  ableating.  Except 
in  the  high  places  the  snow  was  going 
fast.  The  frost  was  coming  out  of  the 
ground,  making  it  necessary  for  the  Hills- 
ville  stage  to  employ  eight  horses  instead  of 
six.  The  gray  geese  were  flying  northward. 
Here  and  there  on  the  southern  flanks  of  the 
lean  hills  the  grass  showed  bravely  green. 
That  uncomfortable  pwrson,  Dan  Slike, 
was  almost  well  enough  to  stand  his  trial. 
Spring  was  in  the  air,  but  winter  still  held 
sway  in  the  heart  of  Billy  Wingo.  He  had 
not  been  able  to  make  up  his  difference  with 
Hazel  Walton,  or  rather  she  had  not  made 
up  her  difference  with  him.  Manlike,  or 
mulelike,  whichever  you  prefer,  Billy  Wingo 
was  stubbornly  determined  that  the  girl 
should  make  the  first  move.  True,  he  had 
seen  her.  It  was  also  true  that  he  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  see  her.  Always  his  re¬ 
ception  had  b^n  friendly,  but  not  the  least 
cordial.  Obviously  she  had  not  forgiven 
him  his  outburst. 

Whenever  he  thought  on  what  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  his  ill-treatment  at  her 
hands,  he  was  prone  to  rail  at  the  foolishness 
of  women.  He  did  not  stop  to  reflect  that 
there  was  another  side  to  the  shield.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  The  woman  was  clearly  and 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  Adam,  I  believe,  was 
the  fimt  man  to  express  this  opinion.  His 
sons  have  been  following  his  footsteps  ever 
since. 

Came  a  night  of  heavy  rain  and  wind. 
Billy  Wingo,  a  lamp  on 'the  table  at  his 


elbow,  was  reading  a  Denver  newspaper.  A 
sudden  gust  drove  a  spatter  of  rain  aero* 
the  windows.  There  was  a  soft  thump  fol. 
lowed  by  a  sliding  sound  against  the  outside 
door.  Some  one  uttered  in  a  woman’s 
voice  a  muffled  wail. 

Billy  went  at  once  to  the  door  and  lifted 
the  latch.  The  wind  pushed  it  back  against 
him  and  flung  a  spray  of  wet  into  his  face. 
There  was  something  lying  on  the  door-step 
and  sill,  something  that  moved  a  little. 
Billy  let  the  door  fly  opren.  The  something 
was  apparently  a  woman  in  distress.  Billy 
bent  doym,  endeavoring  to  slip  his  hands 
under  her  shoulders.  But  the  woman  was 
heavy  and  her  clothing  was  very  wet  and 
slippery.  Billy  bent  a  little  lower  and- 
Smash! 
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“LIE’S  coming  out  of  it,”  a  voice  was 
*  saying.  “I  saw  his  eyelids  flicker.” 

“You  hit  him  a  mite  too  hard,”  declared 
another  voice.  “Y’oughta  used  a  club  in¬ 
stead  of  that  wagon  wrench.” 

“I  didn’t  know  how  hard  his  head  was,” 
offered  a  third  voice,  “and  we  can’t  afford  to 
take  chances.  You  know  that.  Anyhow 
he’s  coming  along  all  right,  so  what’s  the 
odds?” 

“He’s  ruined  that  pillow,”  complained 
the  first  voice.  “And  I  know  he’s  bled  00 
through  the  sheets  into  the  mattress.  SpoQ  | 
the  mattress,  that  will.  Cake  the  feathen  j 
all  up.  Make  ’em  nubbly.” 

“Don’t  be  so  dainty^  Sam,”  laughed  the 
second  voice.  “You’re  so  all-fired  fat 
what’s  a  rough  mattress  to  you?  Sleep  00 
the  floor  and  you  wouldn’t  know  the 
difference.” 

Billy  kept  his  eyes  shut,  although  he  was 
now  completely  conscious.  His  head  ached 
like  forty.  Seemed  as  if  the  whole  top 
come  off  and  dozens  of  little  devils  were  in¬ 
side  hammering  like  mad.  He  believed  he 
knew  the  owners  of  those  three  voices.  Sam 
Larder,  Felix  Craft  and  Tip  O’Gorman.  He  H 
opened  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  was  right  || 
There  they  were,  the  three  of  them.  But  it  H 
was  daylight,  and  a  day  of  sunshine  too.  I 
And  the  last  thing  he  remembered  was  a 
night  of  wind  and  rain. 

Tip  gave  back  his  look  with  a  smile. 
Sam  Larder  and  Felix  Craft  did  not  smile. 
Their  faces  were  serious. 

“Glad  to  see  you’re  coming  round,”  said 
Tip  O’Gorman.  “Here,  let  me  fix  that 
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jjjndage.  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  slipping. 
How  you  feel— pretty  good?” 

“Pretty  good — considering,”  replied  Billy. 

“That’s  fine,  fine.  Want  a  liT  something 
to  eat?” 

“Rather  have  a  drink.” 

The  cool  water  revived  him  like  wine. 
He  lay  back  on  the  piUows  greatly  refreshed. 
He  thought  his  head  ached  a  little  less, 
perhaps. 

“Where  am  I  and  how  did  I  get  here?” 

“You’re  in  my  house,”  said  Sam  Larder. 
‘You  were — uh — brought  here.” 

“After  the  roof  fell  on  me?”  said  Billy,  fin¬ 
gering  the  bandage  round  his  head. 

“Well,  you  see,”  said  Tip  in  some  em¬ 
barrassment,  “we  knew  you  wouldn’t  have 
accepted  our  invitation  unless  you  were 
knocked  silly  first.  But  I — I  planned  the 
wh(^  thing,  BiU — I  didn’t  intend  to  keep 
you  senseless  as  long  as  this.  It’s  a  matter 
of  ten  hours  since  you  were  hit.  I  didn’t 
know  but  what  maybe  we  were  due  to  lose 
you  after  all.” 

“That  would  have  been  a  pity,”  said 
Billy. 

“Wouldn’t  it?  Yeah.  Don’t  blame  me 
for  that  crack,  though.  I  told  Crafty  not 
to  use  anything  made  of  iron.  But  I’m 
afraid  he  used  Im  own  judgment.” 

“I  always  do,”  said  Felix  Craft. 

“Who  was  the  woman?”  inquired  Billy. 

“That’s  telli^,”  replied  Craft.  “It  doesn’t 
■atter — especially.” 

“No,  it  doesn’t  matter  a  mite.  I  was  just 
wonderin’.  You  fellers  went  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  carry  me  clear  out  here.  I  sup>- 
poK  it’s  too  much  to  hope  you  were  seen 
doing  it.” 

“I  don’t  guess  we  were  seen,”  said  Tip. 
“We  kind  of  took  care  not  to  be.” 

“How  long  do  you  count  on  boardin’  me, 
Sam?” 

“Just  a  li’l  while,”  was  the  reply. 

“No  longer  than  is  necessary,”  slipped  in 
Tip,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

“Necessary,  huh.  Necessary.  I  suppose 
you  fellers  think  you’ll  be  able  to  get  Dan 
Slike  off  by  kidnappin’  me.  You  forget 
there’s  Riley  Tyler.” 

“We  know  there’s  Riley  Tyler,”  said 
Tip,  “like  we  know  Riley  and  Shotgun  went 
to  Hillsville  yesterday  and  won’t  be  back  for 
three-four  days.  And  about  Dan  Slike  we 
don’t  care  three  whoops  in  hell.  To  tell 
you  the  truth.  Bill,  I’m  surprised  you 
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don’t  know  us  better  than  that.  We  three 
didn’t  have  any  hand  in  that  Walton 
business.” 

“I  didn’t  really  think  you  did,”  said  Billy 
frankly,  “but  knowing  how  you  and  Tuckle- 
ton - ” 

“No,  no,  BiU,”  interrupted  Tip  hastily, 
“don’t  go  fussin’  about  Rafe.  That’s  a  cat 
with  another  tail  entirely.  Your  business 
right  now  this  minute  is  with  us.  Our 
business  is  with  you.  Here  we  are.  Here’s 
you.” 

But  BiUy  was  apparently  paying  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  to  Tip’s  words.  He  was 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  He  was  smiling. 
He  chuckled. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said,  glancing  side- 
wise  at  Tip,  “when  I  was  a  kid,  I  often  won¬ 
dered  how  it  would  feel  to  be  kidnap>ped. 
I  had  a  idea  it  would  be  romantic  sort  of. 
But  it  ain’t,  not  a  mite.  I  feel  like  I’d  been 
on  a  tear — head,  y’understand,  and  mouth 
all  furry  and  thirsty!  Where’s  that  pitcher? 
Oh,  I  can  sit  up  all  right.” 

He  swung  up  to  a  sitting  position  with  a 
lurch.  “Here’s  how,”  he  said,  reaching  for 
the  pitcher. 

He  drank  his  fill  and  again  lay  down,  sup¬ 
porting  his  head  on  a  bent  elbow. 

“Cr^ty,”  he  said  severely,  “why  for  are 
you  monkeying  with  that  gim?” 

“I  thought  I  had  it  hidden  behind  the 
table,”  replied  Craft,  shamefacedly  deposit¬ 
ing  a  six-shooter  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him. 

He  folded  his  arms  behind  the  gun,  but 
Billy  noticed  that  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  were  touching  the  wood  of  the  butt. 

“The  truth  is,”  said  Tip,  “that  we  intend 
to  watch  you  pretty  closely.  But  you 
haven’t  any  kick  coming.  Y ou  ain’t  gagged 
or  hogtied  even.” 

“Swing  that  Sam’s  house  is  a  mile  out  of 
town  and  a  good  eight  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  Hillsville  trail,  gaggin’  me  and  tieing 
me  up  are  hardly  necessary.  Sam,  that 
water  sure  gave  me  a  appetite.  I  feel  con¬ 
siderable  better.  Suppose  now  you  send 
along  the  chambermaid  with  several  eggs, 
more  or  less,  let  ’em  lay,  and  two-three-four 
slices  of  nice  ham,  and  some  fried  potatoes, 
and  bread  and  butter,  and  a  li’l  jam  if  you 
have  it — if  not  I’ll  take  what  you’ve  got 
handy  and  some  coffee,  black,  with  sugar. 
Better  have  her  bring  a  full  pot  of  coffee. 
And  Samuel,  my  own  dear  boyhood  friend, 
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will  you  send  along  the  golden-haired 
chambermaid?” 

“That’s  the  way,”  approved  Tip  smiling, 
as  Sam  Larder  slxunped  kitchenward. 
“Make  a  joke  of  it.  No  sense  in  taking  it 
to  heart.” 

“Tip,”  said  Bill,  “I  always  knew  you  were 
an  old  scoundrel.” 

Tip  looked  hurt.  ‘  ‘The  scoundrel  perhap>s, 
and  only  perhaps,  mind  you,  but  I  deny  the 
age.  I’m  only  a  short  fifty.” 

“Plenty  of  time  for  you  to  be  hung  yet,” 
admitted  Bill.  “Felix,  old  settler,  that  gun 
of  yours  is  pointing  right  at  me.  Is  it  easy 
on  the  trigger?” 

“Mighty  easy,”  said  Felix  Craft,  altering 
slightly  the  angle  of  the  weapon’s  barrel. 

Billy  hitched  himself  up  to  a  sitting  posi¬ 
tion.  By  means  of  the  b^’s  two  pillows  he 
made  himself  comfortable  against  the 
wall. 

“You  spoke  of  some  business,”  he  said. 
“Le’s  hear  it.” 

Tip  cleared  his  throat.  “It  ain’t  much. 
All  we  want  is  for  you  to  leave  us  alone.” 

“Seems  to  me  you  asked  me  something 
like  that  before,”  mused  Billy. 

“And  your  answer  was  unsatisfactory.” 

“What  kind  of  an  answer  did  you  expect?” 

“We  expected  you’d  be  a  sensible  man, 
the  sort  of  feller  who  wouldn’t  throw  down 
his  friends.” 

“You  said  that  before,  too.” 

Tip  nodded.  “We  still  think  maybe  you 
can  be  brought  to  see  our  side  of  it.” 

“We  don’t  want  to  do  anything  we’d  all 
be  sorry  for,”  Felix  Craft  nipp^  in  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

“Hear  the  clanking  chains,”  said  Billy. 
“The  man’s  threatening  me,  I  do  believe.” 

Craft  returned  his  stare  woodenly. 

“You  see,”  Tip  remarked,  “we  expect  to 
do  a  li’l  business  this  year.” 

“Do  you  think  this  will  be  a  good  year  for 
business?”  Billy  cocked  a  questioning  eye¬ 
brow. 

“We  hope  so,  we  hop)e  so,”  pronounced 
Tip.  “I’ll  be  open  with  you.  Bill.  If  you 
keep  on  nosing  into  our  affairs  the  way 
you’ve  started  in  we’ll  lose  money.  Couldn’t 
help  but  lose  it.  You  didn’t  take  ofl&ce  till 
the  first  of  January  and  business  won’t  be 
done  in  any  volume  till  well  into  the 
year - ” 

“When  the  ground  is  hard,”  interrupted 
Billy,  “and  the  volume  of  business  won’t  be 


apt  to  leave  tell-tale  tracks.  I  get  the  b- 
nards  of  your  meaning.” 

“Exactly.  So  you  see  how  absolutdy 
necessary  it  is  for  us  to  be  sure  that  yoa 
won’t  horn  into  any  of  our  li’l  deals.” 

“We  intend  to  be  sure,”  declared  Craft 

“Tip,”  said  Billy,  “that  man  is  threata- 
ing  me  again.  You  stop  him.  He 
me  nervous.  Sometimes  I  almost  think  he 
means  it.” 

“I’m  afraid  he  does  mean  it,”  said  T^). 
“I — we  don’t  want  to  do  you  any  ham, 
Bill,  physically  or  otherwise.  You  under¬ 
stand,  that,  don’t  you?” 

“Seein’  that  you  keep  on  tellin’  me  so  over 
and  over.  I’ll  try  and  believe  it.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is  if  you  decide  finally  to  do 
me  harm,  physically  or  otherwise,  what  kind 
of  harm  you’ll  do.  Will  you  drop  me  over 
the  cliff  on  a  dark  and  moonlight  ni^t  and 
dash  my  quiverin’  body  to  death  on  the 
cruel  rocks  below,  or  will  you  slip  aliliroli 
poison  into  my  morning  coffee,  or  will  yw 
just  cut  my  throat  or  what?  I’d  like  to 
know.  Honest  I  would.  My  curiosity  is 
standin’  on  its  hind-legs.” 

“It’s  no  joke,”  Tip  told  him  seriously. 

“Of  course  it  ain’t.  Who  said  it  was? 
Not  me.  I’m  serious  as  lead  in  your  lung. 
Likewise  I’m  scared  to  death.  If  I  was 
standin’  up  you’d  hear  my  knees  clacking 
together.  Not  to  disappoint  you  I’ll  shake 
the  bed.  There!  How’s  that?” 

He  grinned  at  them  disarmingly.  They 
did  not  return  the  grin. 

“Might  as  well  tell  him  now,”  suggested 
Craft. 

Tip  nodded.  “I  was  going  to.  Bill,  you 
left  your  office  in  Golden  Bar  last  night" 
He  paused,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

“You  ne^n’t  try  to  make  me  think  you’it 
making  it  up  as  you  go  along,”  Billy  fleered 
with  a  wink.  “I  know  better.  Flap  along, 
flap  along.” 

“You  took  your  rifle  with  you  and  both 
your  guns,”  resumed  Tip.  “You  went  to 
the  stable  and  saddled  your  red-and-white 


pinto  and  rode  out  of  town.” 

“Right  down  Main  Street,  I  suppose, 
where  everybody  could  see  me?” 

■  “Nothing  so  coarse  as  that.  You  were 
careful  to  strike  into  the  shelter  of  the  cot¬ 
tonwoods  that  grow  so  close  to  the  rear  of 
your  corral.” 

Bill’s  eyes  widened  with  well-feigned  en¬ 
joyment.  He  was  reasonably  sure  he  knew 
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what  was  coming.  “I’ll  bet  somebody  saw 
me,  alia  same.” 

“Several  people  saw  you,  saw  you  so 
plainly  that  they  could  swear  to  your  iden¬ 
tity  on  the  witness-stand.” 

Billy  leaned  forw'ard  interestedly.  “They 
(jwM.  but  would  they?” 

“All  five  of  ’em  would.” 

“Five,  huh?  Don’t  you  think  that’s  a 
good  many  folks  to  have  on  hand  so  provi¬ 
dentially,  a  night  like  last  night?  Raining 
and  blowing  for  Gawd’s  sake,  remember? 
You  don’t  want  to  override  this  thing — 
whatever  it  is.” 

Felix  Craft  laughed  sardonically.  “We 
won’t  Don’t  you  worry  any  about  that, 
Bifl.  We’ve  thought  it  out  pretty  average 
careful.” 

“That’s  good.  I’d  be  sorry  to  see  you  fel¬ 
lers  make  any  mistakes.  Go’n,  Tippy,  old 
settler.  You’ve  got  to  where  me  and  my 
gallant  steed  are  a-skulking  in  the  under¬ 
brush  with  half  the  town  watching  us  like 
lyraes.  What  did  I  do  next?” 

“You  haven’t  done  it  yet.  And  whether 
you  do  it  or  not  all  depends  on  yourself.  If 
you  stay  stubborn,  then  this  afternoon 
you’ll  hold  up  the  Hillsville  stage.” 

“Don’t  lemme  forget  myself  too  much. 
Will  I  wear  a  mask?” 

“Naturally — and  your  horse  will  be  seen, 
your  red-and-white  pinto  that  everybody 
knows.  It’s  something  like  the  trick  you 
worked  on  Driver  and  Slike.  We  listened 
very  careful  to  your  testimony  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  We’re  grateful  to  you  for  the  idea, 
Bill.” 

Billy  tossed  away  all  credit  with  a  wave 
of  hk  hand.  “Oh,  you  clever  fellers  would 
have  thought  of  something  just  as  good. 
Trust  you.  Next.” 

“Everybody  on  the  stage  will  be  able  to 
swear  to  your  clothes  and  your  horse  and 
your  guns.  One  of  your  guns  has  a  brass 
gnard.  That  gun  especially  will  be  re¬ 
membered.” 

“You  do  think  of  everything,”  Bill  said  in 
admiration.  “But  does  it  sound  natural 
that  I’d  be  using  my  horse,  especially  such  a 
mMjxcuous-lookin’  horse  as  that  red-and- 
*hitc  pinto,  right  where  every'body  in  the 
stage  could  see  him?  Even  if  I  am  crazy 
*wigh  to  hold  up  the  stage,  you’ve  gotta 
pvt  me  credit  for  a  li’l  sense.” 

“I  said  there  wouldn’t  be  any  coarse 
*wk,”  averred  Tip.  “Your  horse  will  be 
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tied  in  a  li’l  patch  of  woods  out  of  sight  of 
the  stage,  but  just  about  the  time  you’re 
lining  the  p>assengers  up  on  the  trail  your 
horse  will  bust  out  of  the  li’l  patch  of  woods 
and  show  himself  plain  for  everybody  to 
take  a  look  at.” 

“Somebody  will  have  to  drive  him  out. 
Suppose  he's  seen,  too?” 

Tip  shook  a  lazy  head.  “Not  him.  He 
won’t  be  seen.  It  will  all  look  mighty  nat¬ 
ural  like  an  accident.  Somethin’  scared  the 
horse,  that’s  all.” 

“After  I’ve  robbed  the  stage  what  do  I 
do?” 

“There  you  have  me,”  confessed  Tip.  “I 
don’t  know  what  you’ll  do.  You  might 
ride  away  and  keep  gbing  for  several  weeks. 
That  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to  do.” 

“Or  I  can  ride  back  to  Golden  Bar  and  be 
arrested  by  my  own  deputies  for  stage  rob¬ 
bery.  I  don’t  suppose  anybody  would  be¬ 
lieve  it  if  I  said  I  was  kidnaped.” 

Tip  smiled  slightly.  “They  might.  You 
never  can  tell  what  people  would  believe.” 

Billy  drew  his  knees  up  to  the  level  of  his 
chin  and  hugged  them. 

“No,”  he  drawled,  “too  fishy.  Folks 
don’t  kidnap  folks  nowadays — only  in 
books.  Shucks,  I’ll  bet  you  fellers  were 
counting  on  just  that  particular  snag  in 
human  nature.  Looks  like  you’ve  got  me, 
don’t  it?” 

Tip  nodded  his  head.  “Looks  like  it.” 

“You’ve  only  got  yourself  to  blame,”  said 
Felix  Craft,  studying  the  gun  on  the  table  so 
handy  to  his  fingers. 

“True,”  acquiesced  Billy.  “I’ve  only  got 
myself  to  blame.  So  what  care  I  for  pov¬ 
erty  or  precious  stones?  Look  here,  fellow 
citizens,  who  is  going  to  take  my  part  in  this 
stage  holdup?” 

“I  will,”  said  Craft  modestly.  “I  rode 
your  pinto  out  of  town  last  night  and  I 
think  I  made  a  good  impression.  \’'eah,  I’m 
sure  I  did.  And  I  have  more  than  a  sneak¬ 
ing  idea  I  can  get  away  with  the  holdup.” 

“Don’t  doubt  it,”  said  Billy.  “Don’t 
doubt  it  for  a  minute.  You’ve  got  nerve 
enough,  I  know  that,  and  we’re  about  of  a 
size.  I — uh — I  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  familiar  about  that  vest  you’re  wear¬ 
ing.  And  are  those  my  other  pants  you 
have  on?  The  table  hides  ’em  so  I  can’t  tell 
for  sure.” 

“They  are  your  other  pants,  and  your 
coat  and  hat  are  hanging  on  a  hook  in  the 
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kitchen.  I  had  to  put  your  spurs  on  my 
boots  though.  Yours  were  too  small.” 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry,”  mourned  Billy,  genuine 
concern  in  his  tone.  “If  I’d  only  known — 
However,  supp>ose  some  one  in  the  stage 
puts  a  hole  in  your  face  right  over  the  eye, 
Felix.  Have  you  thought  of  that?” 

Craft  nodd^.  “We  have  to  take  some 
chances.” 

“That’s  so.  You’ve  got  a  sporting  spirit 
after  all.  Crafty.  You’d  think  running 
a  gambling  house  so  long  would  have 
taken  it  out  of  you  sort  of.  Might  be  your 
ranch  has  saved  you.  And  suppose  I  don’t 
feel  like  having  you  risk  your  valuable  life. 
Crafty,  what  dien?” 

“Then  the  deal  can  be  arranged,”  Tip  an¬ 
swered  for  Craft.  “Give  us  your  word. 
Bill,  and  you  can  walk  out  that  door  and 
ride  back  to  Golden  Bar  right  after  break¬ 
fast.  Right  now  if  you  don’t  want  to  wait.” 

Billy  looked  incr^ulous.  “You  mean  to 
tell  me.  Tip,  that  you’d  take  my  bare 
word?” 

“You’re  whistling  we  would,”  Tip  de¬ 
clared  heartily.  “Everybody  knows  your 
word  is  good.” 

“I’ve  never  broken  it  yet,  but  don’t  you 
see,  once  broken,  what  good  is  it?” 

“But  if  you  give  it  you  wouldn’t  break  it. 
We  know  you.” 

“But  if  I  give  my  word  to  you  to  do  this 
thing  I  will  have  broken  it — to  the  territory. 
^Vhen  I  took  office  I  made  oath  to  obey  and 
uphold  the  laws.  I  guess  maybe  you  forgot 
that.” 

Tip  looked  a  trifle  dashed.  “Well — ”  he 
began. 

“You  see,”  interrupted  Billy,  “If  I  broke 
my  word  to  the  territory  I’d  break  it  to  you 
likely.  Anyway  what  guarantee  have  you 
that  I  wouldn’t?” 

“Looks  like  there  was  only  one  trail  out,” 
Craft  said  briefly. 

“Gimme  something  to  eat  first,”  Billy  im¬ 
plored,  rubbing  his  empty  stomach. 

“We’ll  do  that  much  for  you,”  said  Tip. 
“And  while  you’re  eatin’  you  think  it  over. 
There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for  what  we  want 
you  to  do.  Think  how  easy  it  is.  Bill. 
Just  go  a  li’l  slow  is  all  we  want»  And 
think  what  you  get  by  it — complete  freedom 
otherwise  and  that  ten  thousand  a  year  easy 
money  we  spoke  of  a  while  back.  Ten 
thousand  ain’t  to  be  sneezed  at  these  days. 
I  dunno  where  you’d  make  it  any  easier.” 


“Neither  do  I,”  Billy  admitted  franUv 

“You  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail  now,  do  voi. 
BUI?”  wheedled  Tip. 

“Sure  not,”  was  the  prompt  answer. 

“Of  course  you  don’t.  And  if  you  decide 
to  accept  our  offer.  Bill,  the  secret  will  he 
left  behind  right  in  this  room.  No  one  iJl 
ever  know  anything  about  it.  To  yoo 
friends  you  will  be  one  of  the  strai^t® 
sheriffs  Crocker  County  ever  had. 
know  what  you’re  thinking  of.  You’re 
afraid  of  what  Hazel  Walton  might  think. 
But - ” 

“Let’s  leave  her  out  of  this,”  Bill  strudin 
sharply. 

“All  right,”  acquiesced  Tip  with  a  slif^t 
cough,  “we  wUl.  Alla  same,  BUI,  who’s  t# 
ever  know  what  you  did?”  . 

“I’d  know  for  one,”  BUly  observed  sho- 
ply.  “And  suppose  I  teU  somebody?  You 
know  I  never  could  keep  a  secret.” 

“I  told  you  how  it  would  be.  Tip,”  re¬ 
marked  Craft.  “He’s  too  damn  honest  far 
any  use.” 

BUly  nodded  his  gratitude.  “FeKx,  1 
thank  you.  At  least  you  are  a  friend  oi 
mine.” 

“You  forget  me,”  said  the  disappointed 
Tip.  “If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  ground-ind- 
lofty  talking  done  by  yours  truly,  you,  Wil¬ 
liam,  would  have  already  gone  where  the 
good  Indians  go.  I  can  tell  you,  Felix  and 
Sam  are  downright  disgruntle  with  you." 

“Felix,  I  take  it  all  back,”  grieved  BiDy. 
“At  the  first  convenient  opportunity  I  shill  ' 
drop  a  li’l  arsenic  in  your  coffee  or  a  li’l  kid 
pUl  in  your  system.  I  dunno  which  yet 
And  that  goes  for  you  too,  Sam.” 

“What’s  that?”  queried  Sam,  entering 
with  a  large  platter  of  ham,  eggs  and  po¬ 
tatoes  and  setting  it  down  on  the 
When  BiU  had  explained  he  smiled  grimly. 
“Yep,”  said  Sam  Larder.  “You’ve  be«i 
thorn  in  our  well-known  side  for  some  timt 
Trimming  you  off  the  parent  stem  would  do 
you — and  us — a  heap  of  good.” 

“I  see,”  remarked  Billy,  sliding  from  the 
bed  and  hooking  up  a  chair  to  the  table,  “I 
see  that  the  patient  is  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
But  the  doctors  have  not  completely  des¬ 
paired  of  his  life.  How  about  it.  Tip?  You 
haven’t  given  me  up  yet,  have  you?” 

“Bill,”  said  Tip  irritably,  “you’re  a  foci 

“But  not  a  damn  fool,”  returned  Bill  with 
his  mouth  full.  “You’ll  have  to  admit 
there  is  method  in  my  madness.” 
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“wt^ELL,”  said  Felix  Craft,  attempting 

W  a  pleasantry,  “how  do  I  look?” 

“You  look,”  said  Billy,  following  a  meticu¬ 
lous  survey  of  his  questioner’s  attire,  “you 
look  like  Mr.  Felix  Craft,  our  genial  gambler 
ind  non-resident  ranch  owner.” 

“Shucks,  I  was  hoping  I’d  look  like  you. 
I’d  sure  enjoy  making  a  good  appearance, 
hlaybe  the  mask  will  make  a  difference.” 

“Mask  won’t  disguise  your  voice  any.” 

“Ill  talk  like  I  had  a  cold.  Oh,  I  won’t 
hnve  any  trouble  making  folks  think  it’s 

.Mil  ” 

Felix  Craft  spoke  with  tremendous  confi¬ 
dence.  More  ^an  the  occasion  warranted, 
thought  Billy  Wingo. 

“Why  don’t  you  wear  my  star?”  suggested 
BOL  “Then  folks  would  sure  think  it  was 

“Too  raw,  and  you  know  it.  Even  you 
wouldn’t  do  a  fool  thing  like  that.” 

“Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  Billy  said 
humbly.  “Supppose  now  you  get  plugged, 
Felix?” 

“I  won’t  get  plugged.  Not  me,”  de¬ 
clared  Craft,  pulling  the  six-shooter  with 
the  brass  trigger  guard  and  making  sure 
that  the  hammer  rested  on  an  empty 
diamber. 

“What  makes  you  think  you  won’t  be 
plugged?”  persisted  Billy. 

Craft  darted  a  quick  l(x>k  at  his  ques¬ 
tioner.  “Because  I  know  I  won’t.  I’ll 
have  the  drop  on  ’em,  don’t  you  see?  No¬ 
body  will  dare  cut  down  on  me.” 

“How  do  you  know  they  won’t?” 

“I’m  sure,  that’s  all.” 

“WTiat  makes  you  so  sure?” 

“Because  I  am,  that’s  why!”  was  the 
snappish  reply.  T^en  in  a  pleasanter  tone 
Cndtcontinu^,  “Because,  Bill,  I’ve  figured 
out  my  chances  carefully.  Not  once  in  a 
thousand  times  do  stage  passengers  resist  a 
road-agent.” 

“How  about  the  Wells-Fargo  guard?” 

“He  ain’t  riding  this  trip.” 

“How  do  you  know  he  ain’t?” 

“Now  don’t  you  worry  how  we  know. 


Bill.  We  know,  and  you  can  bet  on  that. 
It’s  like  I  told  you,  we’ve  figured  this  thing 
out  to  the  last  li’l  detail.  We - ” 

“You  bet  we  have,”  cut  in  Tip  quickly. 
“For  the  last  time.  Bill,  hadn’t  you  better 
change  your  mind?” 

“I  couldn’t  change  it  for  the  last  time  till 
I’d  charged  it  at  least  two  other  times. 
Tip,”  Billy  drawled,  one-half  his  brain  busy 
trying  to  fathom  why  Tip  should  have  in¬ 
terrupted  Craft  so  bruskly.  Tip  never  did 
anything  without  reason.  Never.  And 
why  was  Craft  so  unnaturally  sure  that  he 
could  hold  up  the  stage  without  being  shot? 
Unnaturally,  exactly.  Because  Felix  Craft 
was  one  not  given  to  explaining  anything  he 
did.  Yet  in  this  instance  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  explain  at  some  length.  Why? 

Billy  tilted  back  on  the  rear  legs  of  his 
chair,  cocked  his  heels  up  on  the  table  and 
stared  at  the  ceiling. 

“Well,  how  about  it?”  Tip  demanded  im¬ 
patiently.  “You  going  to  be  sensible?” 

Billy  waved  a  lund  for  silence  and  then 
sang  in  a  whining  bobtail  bass: 

“Barney  Bodidn  broke  his  iKMe* 

W.Ai>t  of  money  makes  us  sad; 

Without  feet  we  can’t  have  toes; 

Crazy  folks  are  always  mad; 

A  nickd  candle’s  very  small; 

Many  fiddlers  can’t  play  jigs; 

One  that’s  dumb  can  never  bawl; 

Pickled  pork  is  made  of  pigs. 

“Ain’t  that  a  nice  song?”  Billy  broke  off, 
glancing  round  him  for  praise.  “Lot  of 
truth  in  that  song,  too.  Especially  that  part 
about  crazy  folks.  They  always  are  mad — 
like  you  and  Felix,  Tip,  and  our  fat  friend, 
Mr.  Samuel  Larder.  Why  all  the  delay, 
Felix?  If  you  really  are  gonna  be  a  bold 
bad  man,  go’n  and  be  one.  Don’t  dally 
round  here  any  longer.  Suppose  you  miss 
the  stage?  You’d  be  disappointed.  So 
would  I.  Because  I  don’t  want  anything 
to  prevent  you  from  having  a  fair  crack  at  it. 
I’d  like  you  to  have  every  ^ance — but  I  for¬ 
got,  you  ain’t  taking  any  chances,  are  you? 
This  is  a  sure  thing.” 


**Tfu  Ridtr  »f  Golden  Bar^'  will  he  continued  in  EVERYBODY'S  /or  September. 
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Perfect  Ignition 

In  Which  the  Leading  Part  Is  Taken,  Not  by  a?t  Automo¬ 
bile,  But  by  an  Interesting  Woman  All  of  Us  Have  Met 

By  James  Ash 


ITS  generous  of  me  to  tell  you  about  it, 
George — you  who  consider  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  merely  a  suburb  to  come 
to  New  York  from.  So  far  as  I  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  your  point  of  view,  the  country  is 
just  the  place  underneath  the  tumi{>s,  cows 
and  farmers,  and  any  one  who  likes  to  raise 
flowers  and  such  is  either  a  nice  old  lady  or 
a  fellow  who’s  not  enthusiastically  masci^e 
and  would  smoke  scented  cigarettes  if  he 
had  a  bit  more  stamina  and  ^h. 

Well,  anyhow,  here’s  my  confession.  The 
other  day  I  met  myself  comii^  back,  as  it 
were,  and  I  was  a  lady.  To  be  plain,  we  had 
a  visit  from  a  friend  of  Mollie’s,  who  is  her¬ 
self  an  amateur  gardener.  I  think  she 
brought  a  husband  with  her,  but  I  didn’t 
get  to  see  much  of  him.  Don’t  know  how, 
when  or  where  Mollie  picked  her  up;  but 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not  to  have  any 
more  sisters. 

This  youngish  matron  was  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  type — you  know,  the  kind  so 
jammed  full  of  nothing  that  it  keeps  ex¬ 
ploding.  Perfect  ignition,  no  mufl3er,  a 
gentle  down  grade  and  a  hurry  to  get  no¬ 
where  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Mol¬ 
lie  merely  said  she  was  very  fond  of  flowers 
and  I’d  like  her. 

Well,  we  drove  over  to  Kittanning  to  meet 
them  and,  coming  back,  this  Carbonated 
Lady  sat  on  the  front  seat  with  me.  She 
had  begun  talking  before  she  waved  her 
hand  to  Mollie  from  the  station  platform 
and  by  the  time  we’d  started  I  was  already 
hypnotized  or  gassed  or  something,  and  had 
the  feeling  she’d  always  been  talking  to  me 
since  before  I  was  bom.  It  was  sort  of 
soothing  at  first,  like  a  motor  purring. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  mile  her  voice 
tripped  a  minute  on  one  word  and,  honestly. 


I  blamed  it  .on  the  engine — thought  a 
der  had  missed. 

After  that  I  began  trying  to  hear  iriat 
she  was  saying  and,  sure  enough,  it  was  ill 
about  flowers.  Listening  to  her  was  like 
being  blown  through  a  jungle  on  a  greased 
spiral  wind.  It  seemed  to  be  all  one  In^ 
sentence.  I  got  so  lost  in  it  I  forgot  to  put 
on  the  gas  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  and, 
she  suddenly  shut  down  prepiaratt^  to 
noticing  we  had  stopped,  before  I  knew  it 
I  said  “Period!”  right  out  loud  and  had  to 
limp  out  of  my  mess  by  revising  it  to  "p^ 
riodically”  and  going  on  from  there. 

Well,  she  started  again  before  the  or 
did  and  all  was  just  as  before.  Then  she 
got  dust  in  her  throat,  or  something,  and 
one  bit  of  what  she  was  saying  got  sknwd 
up  just  enough  for  me  to  have  time  to  get 
its  meaning.  I  got  “adore  sweet  peas,”  and 
“but  mine  are  never  very  good  till  they’re 
two  or  three  years  old.”  That  won’t  mean 
anything  to  you,  George,  for  to  you  sweet 
peas  are  probably  only  a  high-class  veg^ 
table  and  just  as  good  one  year  as  anothe; 
but  it  meant  a  lot  to  me.  It  gave  me  the 
same  kind  of  jolt  you’d  get  if  a  man  who 
posed  as  a  Wall-Street  expert  suddenly 
spoke  of  quarterly  dividends  as  falling  due 
every  second  year.  Right  there  I  had  her 
number  as  a  real  gardener,  and  it  was  ^ 
if  you  want  to  be  polite;  if  not,  she  was  just 
a  debt. 

The  next  I  remember  she  and  I  were  in 
the  middle  of  my  garden,  and  it  looked  to 
me  as  if  the  flowers  were  wilting.  She 
seemed  to  be  crazy  about  me  because  I  ^ 
such  a  good  listener,  and  followed  me  around 
the  paths  anywhere  without  noticing  wh« 
she  was  going  or  connecting  her  conversatn* 
with  anything  she  saw,  if  she  saw  anything. 
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I  tested  her  by  taking  her  over  the  same 
paths  twice,  and  after  I’d  made  sure  by 
ocortingher  clear  out  of  the  garden  and 
[fusing  her  around  a  tree  four  times,  I 
started  out  and  we  made  a  thorough 
tour  of  the  whole  farm.  George,  she  had 
to  sit  down  to  rest  twice,  but  she  went  right 
00  Haling  me  about  flowers  just  as  if  we  were 
still  in  the  garden.  We  flushed  one  of  Mike 
Davitt’s  pigs  that  had  wandered  over  on  to 
our  place,  and  in  making  its  panicky  escape 
it  nearly  stepped  on  her  feet,  but  it  otdy 
made  hff  shift  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence — 
whid)  is  where  she  made  most  of  her  shifts 
-from  hollylocks  to  gladioli,  and  may  ac¬ 
count  for  her  assigning  to  the  latter  the 
characteristics  of  a  Shasta  daisy. 

I  hadn’t  said  anything  so  far  and  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  fear  I  wasn’t  holding  up  my  end 
d  the  omversation,  so  when  we  came  to 
the  young  orchard  I  said,  “This  little  plum- 
tree - ” 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  she  didn’t  even 
know  she’d  been  interrupted,  but  that 
wouldn’t  be  stating  the  case.  She  hadn't 
been  interrupted. 

Later  on,  though  we  were  out  of  the 
orchard  by  that  time,  I  tried  it  again, 
“This  little  plum - ’’ 

I  had  only  lost  ground  and  it  roused  my 
determination.  First  of  all,  I  knew  I  must 
keep  cahn.  George,  do  you  remember  how 
I  could  always,  by  some  strange  throwback 
from  Sunday-school  days,  recite  the  names 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets?  Well,  I 
started  in  doing  it — “Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  etc. — ’’  Said  them  over  and  over, 
to  myself  at  first;  but  she  didn’t  notice  when 
1  ■cwBciouslv  drifted  into  saying  them 
out  loud. 

So  on  we  went,  my  determination  about 
that  plum-tree  getting  harder  every  minute 
*hile  I  hung  on  to  my  back-firing  nerves. 
I  led  her  back  for  another  trip  over  the  farm 
»nd  she  came  right  along,  still  talking  flow¬ 
ers  while  I  recited  the  twelve  minor  proph¬ 
ets.  Some  duet! 

we  reached  the  hay-field  she’d 
^>ped  back  to  the  hollyhocks  again  and 
’•as  raising  some  porcelain  blue  ones— no 
one  dse  ^  ever  done  that,  George.  I  pur- 
Posdy  didn’t  let  down  all  the  t«rs  of  the 
Pte,  and  when  she  was  stooping  to  squeeze 

she  almost  lost  a  beat  on  the  hoUy- 
porks  and  I  quickly  inserted  in  clear,  ring¬ 
ing  tones, 
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“This  little  plum-tree  had  flowers  on 
it - ’’ 

“Wasn’t  that  too  sweetl"  continued  she, 
dropping  the  hollyhocks.  “Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  a  young  fruit  tree  with  its 
leaves  off  has  a  distinct  savor  of  Rostand — 
‘intelligence  des  fleurs’  and  all  that  kiiid  of 
thing — you’ve  read  his  book,  haven’t  you? 
When  I  first  read  it  I  was  perfectly  crazy 
about  columbine  and - ’’ 

George,  “and’’  is  right.  If  there  were 
ever  any  need  of  expanding  a  language  pic¬ 
ture  of  that  woman’s  entire  intellectual  and 
spiritual  essence  into  one  whole  wcwd,  that 
word  would  be  “and.” 

That  failure  pretty  nearly  finished  my 
nerves,  and  I  told  the  twelve  minor  proph¬ 
ets  they  could  all  go  to  helL  It  almost 
broke  my  determination  too;  but  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  if  I  couldn’t  inject  that 
whole  plum-tree  sentence  all  at  once,  at 
least  I  would  work  it  in  piece  by  piece,  if  I 
grew  old  and  died  in  the  attempt. 

I  concentrated  on  the  next  word  of  my 
sentence  and  waited  till  I  could  make  her 
climb  a  stone  wall  and  then,  just  when  she 
was  balancing  on  top  and  holding  to  one 
of  my  hands,  I  pretended  to  slip,  gave  my 
arm  a  jerk  and  ^ot  out  the  word, 

“When!” 

“Oh,  April,  I  think;  but  the  time  doesn’t 
really  matter  a  great  deal  with  heliotrope 
seed.  Isn’t  it  funny  how  it  doesn’t  matter 
with  some  kinds  and  it  makes  such  a  vxm- 
derftU  difference  with  lots  and  lots  and  lots 
of  other  kinds?  I  used  to  wonder,  when  I 
first  took  up  gardening - ” 

“And,”  George,  just  some  more  “and” 
after  that.  But  I’d  added  my  word.  And 
she’d  heard  me  say  it.  Of  course  a  word 
wouldn’t  count  unless  I  cobld  satisfy  my¬ 
self  she  had  at  least  heard  it.  Anybody 
could  have  said  any  number  of  words  any 
number  of  times  without  her  hearing  it. 

That  was  the  trouble  when  I  ^ed  to 
score  on  the  next  word,  “it.”  I  said  it  every 
time  she  tripped  over  anything,  or  did  or 
met  anything  that  would  slow  up  an  ordi¬ 
nary  woman  a  fraction  of  a  second.  But  I 
couldn’t  register.  Finally,  as  we  were 
marching  down  a  narrow  lane,  I  suddenly 
stepped  in  front  of  her,  stopped  dead  in  my 
tracks  and  said: 

“Pardon  me — It." 

“Oh,  did  I  say  ‘she?’  You  just  mustn’t 
mind  me  at  all.  I  do  love  flowers  so  and  1 
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just  can’t  help  personifying  them  in  my 
own  thoughts — some  of  them  are  so  de¬ 
lightfully  feminine,  aren’t  they?  Like  that 
one — the  one  I  was  just  talking  about. 
Why,  what  was  it?  Isn’t  that  too - ” 

“Hollyhock,”  said  I  aimlessly,  but  I 
hadn’t  lost  an  opportunity  by  missing  my 
cue,  for  of  course  she  didn’t  hear  me. 

I  realized  then  that  I’d  have  to  wait  till 
after  lunch.  A  man  can  go  just  so  far  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

MoUie  had  lunch  served  on  the  big  f)orch, 
and  the  Carbonated  Lady  had  three  people 
she  could  talk  to  all  at  once,  and  she  did. 
This  eased  it  up  a  little  on  me — not  much, 
but  enough  so  I  could  plan  a  bit  as  to  how 
I  could  finish  that  sentence  and  yet  be  on 
watch  for  any  unexpected  chance  that 
might  arise  during  the  meal. 

George,  I’ve  never  been  able  to  figure  out 
how  they  do  it.  Lots  of  them  do,  of  course, 
but  it’s  uncanny.  Eat  the  meal,  yet  never 
stop  talking.  You  know  they  eat  it,  for  you 
see  them  put  the  food  inside;  but  you  never 
see  them  chew  and  you  never  see  them  swal¬ 
low.  You  know  they  must  have  been  eat¬ 
ing  meals  right  along  for  years,  because 
there  they  are.  You  know  they  wouldn’t 
eat  alone  and  you  know  that  if  they  didn’t 
eat  alone  they  were  talking.  And  that’s  all 
you  do  know. 

Of  course  the  Carbonated  Lady  was  one 
of  them  and  never  another  word  of  my  sen¬ 
tence  could  I  edge  in.  I  tried  once  or  twice, 
but  she  never  heard  me.  And  every  time  I 
said  “was”  all  by  itself  Mollie  tried  to  catch 
my  eye,  and  the  Carbonated  Lady’s  hus¬ 
band  looked  uneasy. 

Same  way  all  afternoon.  I  kept  saying 
“was”  at  intervals  and  Mollie,  knowing  a 
submarine  of  s6me  kind  was  at  work,  kept 
trying  to  get  me  off  to  one  side  on  various 
pretexts,  but  I  wouldn’t  go.  I’d  have  said 
the  husband  couldn’t  have  had  any  nerves 
left,  even  if  he’d  had  any  when  he  married 
her;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  day  he  got 
so  he’d  give  a  little  jump  every  time  I  said 
“was.”  Maybe  he  wasn’t  used  to  more 
than  one  person  talking  at  a  time. 

Same  way  when  we  drove  them  back  to 
the  station.  But  about  half-way  to  Kit¬ 
tanning  old  Job  Foster  turned  on  to  the  road 
with  a  load  of  logs  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
hill.  There  needn’t  have  been  any  accident, 
for  there  was  time  for  a  hard,  jolting  stop; 
but  the  Carbonated  Lady  complicate  mat¬ 


ters  by  opening  a  door  and  trying  to  fej 
out — still  talking,  though  she  did  chas 
the  subject.  I  put  on  the  brakes  all  ri- 
and  trie  to  restrain  her  at  about  the  s; 
time,  with  the  result  that  both  of  us  son*  ! 
how  made  a  hasty  exit  from  the  slewing  a- 
The  grass  was  thick  and  high  and 
ground  soft  and  moist,  so  everything 
done  with  the  greatest  comfort,  thou;' 
some  abruptness.  The  Carbonated 
and  I  took  up  our  final  positions  sitti^ 
down,  facing  each  other.  Mollie  kept  bs 
head  as  usual,  stayed  in  the  car  and  ms 
hardly  bruised.  The  husband  was  so 
to  not  talking  that  he  never  made  a  report; 
but  seemed  as  comfortable  as  usual. 

Well,  George,  I  got  my  breath  before  sk 
did,  and  with  it  my  presence  of  mind.  We  I 
sat  there,  blankly  looking  each  otha  in  tk 
face  for  a  brief  second,  and  then  I  scored 
my  victory,  all  of  it: 

“Was  only  two  years  old!” 

She  gave  a  kind  of  gasp,  there  was  actu¬ 
ally  still  another  speechless  second  and  tha 
she  burst  forth  with  a  cry  to  husband: 
“Oh,  oh,  oh!  Richard,  Richard!  Mollie'i 

brother’s  hurt  his  head.  And - ” 

But  she’d  heard  me,  George 
Well,  that’s  all.  Now  admit  I’m  pretty 
broad-minded  to  confess  to  the  seamy  side 
of  amateur  gardeners.  But  George,  befoit 
you  start  on  your  “they’re  all  alie”  stnf. 

I  want  you  to  note  that  the  Carbooatti 
Lady  is  strictly  a  city  product,  belongs  in 
die  city,  came  from  the  city  and,  think 
God,  went  back  to  the  city.  She’d  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  almost  any  city  circle;  but  her  kind 
doesn’t  grow  in  the  country. 

But  the  country  would  do  her  good, 
George,  if  administered  with  a  strong  hand. 
As  a  ^t  step  I’d  take  her  out  in  the  garden, 
make  her  sit  down  on  the  ground  m  front 
of  a  parsnip  and  look  it  in  the  face  all  day, 
day  after  day  for  weeks  and  weeks,  all  alone 
with  the  parsnip.  Why  a  {jarsnip?  Well,  why 
not?  But  a  beet  or  a  carrot  or  anything  dse 
without  ears  would  do.  That’s  the  only  way 
you  can  get  the  real  essence  of  the  country 
into  these  hectic,  ingrowing  city  people. 

George,  I  wish  I  could  get  you  to  keep 
your  half-promise  to  come  out  here  and  see 
what  the  country  is  really  like.  We  haw 
lots  of  vegetables  and  when  one  wilts 
move  you  over  in  front  of  another  one, 
as  long  as  we  have  any  left  at  all.  It  would 
do  you  good,  George. 
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There  was  a  new  king  in  England 
and  a  new  queen,  and  since  no 
man  could  think  of  one  to  set 
against  him,  no  man  denied  him. 
This  also  was  strange  and  new,  a  change 
of  kings  without  a  fight.  Through  the 
weary  country  Henry  II  and  his  Eleanor 
made  a  progress  and  the  barons  gave  them 
h<Hnage  and  feasts.  So  they  came  to  the 
castle  of  Sir  Gilbert  du  Marais  in  Risbor- 
ou^  under  the  hills. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  lavish.  He  had  sweet 
habs  on  his  floor  and  Flemish  tapestries  on 
his  walls,  and  good  yew-colored  cloth  upon 
his  chairs,  and  footstools  covered  in  fur,  and 
his  beds  were  made  with  sheets  of  silk  and 
sendal  and  there  was  even  a  table-cloth  at 
his  dinner.  His  dinners  were  furnished 
with  cranes  and  j)eacocks  and  swans,  with 
spiced  and  seasoned  meats  in  great  plenty, 
with  white  powder  and  large  sweetmeats 
and  mulberry  wine  and  piment  and  clary 
and  clove  wine.  Musicians  and  mununers 
he  had  in  abundance.  He  provided  a  mer¬ 
ry,  jwetty  niece,  Adela,  to  divert  the  king. 
He  was  himself  assiduously  gallant  to  the 
•  queen.  He  had  an  air,  he  had  still  a  pres¬ 
ence,  he  had  never  lacked  wit.  Sir  Gilbert 
succeeded  with  his  king  and  queen. 

But  Bran  the  king’s  fool  was  not  merry  in 
Risborough  and  on  a  day  when  the  dinner 
in  its  length  surpassed  all  the  other  dinners. 
King  Henry  (of  whom  his  enemies  said  that 
he  would  sin  every  other  sin  but  gluttony, 
and  his  friends  that  he  would  do  anything 
for  them  but  eat)  King  Henry,  I  say,  re¬ 
marked  this  fool  spuming  a  dish  of  field 
as  he  sat  apart  sewing.  “Why, 
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brother,  what  woman’s  work  is  that?” 
quoth  the  king. 

“It  is  my  shroud,  Henry.” 

“God  save  you,  fool,  why  a  shroud?” 

“Because  I  am  old,  brother,  old,  and  the 
spirit  is  gone  out  of  me.  Here  is  a  new  king 
and  a  new  queen,  yea,  and  a  new  castle  and 
a  new  lord  in  it.  But  the  new  is  what  the 
old  was  and  the  spring  as  the  winter  and 
there  is  no  more  hope.  Hush  you,  brother, 
I  stitch  me  my  shroud.” 

The  king  bit  his  finger  and  fidgeted,  but 
in  a  moment  pretty  Adela  at  his  elbow 
engaged  him,  and  when  the  mummers  came 
Bran  slunk  out  and  no  one  saw  him  go. 

It  was  in  his  nature  to  seek  the  hills  and 
along  the  ridge  he  rode  looking  out  through 
the  beechwoods  over  the  wide  blue  green  of 
the  vale  and  singing  to  himself,  sometimes 
in  English,  a  babbling  child’s  song,  more 
often  the  Latin  of  the  Magnificat.  A 
ludicrous  creature  indeed,  in  his  piebald 
clothes,  his  jingling  cock’s  comb,  Im  ass’s 
ears,  chanting  “for  He  that  is  mighty  hath 
magnified  me  and  holy  is  His  name.”  He 
was  aware  of  it,  he  ended  in  giggling  laugh¬ 
ter.  “An  old  song,  brother.  Yea,  yea,  and 
an  old  fool.  And  the  world  is  old  and 
hearts  are  cold  and  only  the  wicked  dare  be 
bold.  God  have  mercy,  brother,  so  it  has 
been  all  your  days.  And  the  new  is  but  the 
old,  and  new  Sir  Gilbert  is  but  old  Sir 
Thief.  Yea,  yea,  and  new  King  Henry  is 
but  the  barons’  king  of  old.  And  the  weak 
must  go  hide  in  the  old,  old  hills.”  So  he 
rode  on  droning  and  in  a  while  when  the 
sun  was  waning  level  with  the  ridge  and  the 
shadows  in  the  wood  darkened  he  came 
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suddenly  upon  smoke  and  a  little  township 
of  huts. 

Children  scurried  away  from  his  horse 
like  rabbits.  Women  rose  from  the  ground 
to  stare  at  him  and  cried  out.  Through  the 
smoke  which  rose  from  great  mounds  men 
came  to  meet  him  sooty  and  glistening  with 
sweat.  “God  save  all  in  this  place,”  said 
Bran. 

They  looked  at  him  under  gathered  brows, 
women  and  men.  “Who  are  you  that 
come  here?”  a  man  asked. 

“A  child  of  this  earth,  brother.” 

They  thought  it  over;  then  solemnly, 
“That  is  a  lie  you  have  said.” 

“Nenny,  nenny.  A  man  of  these  hills, 
I.  ChUd  of  the  chalk.” 

The  man  strode  forward,  “I  say  you  are 
a  vain  liar.  ‘Nenny,  nenny,’  ”  he  mimicked 
Bran.  “That  is  a  Frenchman’s  bleat.” 

“Yea,  wise  man.  And  I  will  talk  to  you 
in  French  of  the  North  and  French  of  the 
South,  in  vile  Flemish  and  godly  Latin. 
Yet  English  b  my  tongue  and  my  blood  and 
my  bones  are  Englbh.” 

“Who  then?  And  what  do  you  make  on 
our  hills?” 

“I  am  one  Bran,  a  fool  by  nature  and 
grace,  brother.  And  I  am  here  on  the  chalk 
hiUs  to  dwell  a  while  with  what  b  mine.” 

“Go  your  ways.  Here  b  naught  that  b 
yours.” 

Bran  came  down  from  hb  horse.  “Yea, 
brother,  yea,”  he  grinned  and  shuffled  in  the 
beech  mast,  “all  this  b  mine  and  the  white 
chalk  under  that  made  my  bones.  Why 
are  you  unkind  to  me,  brother?” 

“You  are  a  Frenchman  and  some  French 
lord’s  hound.” 

“A  hound,  I!  Hear  him!”  he  barked 
grotesquely.  “God  mend  your  wits,  brother. 
Do  I  look  a  hound?”  and  he  showed  off  hb 
ungainliness  and  grimaced  and  some  of 
them  began  to  grin.  “Holy  thorn,  who  are 
you  that  you  call  me  French?” 

“We  be  good  Saxon  folk  and  we  want  no 
Norman  dogs  to  spy  on  us.” 

And  Bran  laugh^:  “I  tell  you  a  tale  that 
was  told  to  me,  an  old  tale,  brother,  a  new 
tale.  The  sheep,  he  hated  the  wolf,  which 
came  a  stranger  to  eat  him.  Then  said 
the  grass  to  the  sheep:  ‘Nay,  brother  I  was 
here  before  you,  but  you  eat  me.’  But  the 
good  chalk  said  ‘I  was  here  when  the  world 
was  made,  when  the  Lord  God  set  the  land 
apart  from  the  sea,  but  goody  grass  eats  of 


me.  Who  b  the  sheep,  brother?  Good 
Saxon  folk.  And  your  Norman  lords  be 
the  wolves.  But  I,  I  am  the  very  rhaffc 
of  the  hiUs.  The  Norman  came  from  over 
the  sea,  from  over  the  sea  the  Saxon  rame 
King  Brut  brought  Britons  from  over  the 
sea,  my  folk  were  here  when  the  Britwis 
came.  Little  folk,  old  folk,  folk  of  the 
white  chalk  hill.  We  were  here  at  the  birth 
of  things,  we  shall  watch  their  death.” 

They  drew  nearer  him  and  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  said,  “He  b  a  fairyman.” 

“He  b  a  liar,”  the  man  laughed. 

“I  love  you,  brother,”  Bran  said.  “You 
are  Englbh  stuff.  Nay,  but  I  tell  you  true. 
My  mother  was  of  the  little  folk.  Have  you 
any  left,  brother?  Or  have  you  harried 
them  all,  you  Saxon  and  Norman  men?” 

“He  b  a  fairyman,”  the  woman  said. 
“Good  friend,  the  hills  are  empty.  There 
are  no  more  little  people.  When  the  sad 
years  came  they  fled  away.” 

“Yea,  yea.  So  it  was  said  of  old.  So  it 
shall  be  said  anew.  But  always  the  little 
people  come  again.  Even  as  I.  I  am  of 
them  by  my  mother,  and  my  father  no 
man  knows  but  God.  My  mother,  she  was 
speared  by  a  huntsman  of  old  Hugo  d’OiOy’s, 
Ivo  hb  name,  and  they  took  me,  a  child,  to 
make  them  sport.” 

They  looked  at  each  other.  “It  rings 
true,  friend,”  the  man  said.  “Such  a  man 
Ivo  there  was  and  an  evil  man.  And  he  is 
dead  undiriven.” 

“That  well  I  know,”  Bran  said.  “Now 
know  you  me,  brother.  But  God  have 
mercy,  I  know  not  you.” 

“We  be  folk  out  of  Watlington.” 

Bran  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Even 
for  country  folk  they  were  rudely  clad, 
barefoot,  bareheaded,  in  tunics  and  kirtles 
of  coarsest  cloth  and  that  old  and  ragged: 
the  signs  of  hard  living  were  branded  on 
body  and  face. 

“Men  say  there  be  fish  which  fly,”  said  • 
Bran,  “but  who  heard  ever  of  townsmen 
living  wild  in  the  hilb?” 

“You  are  a  stranger  who  have  not  heard 
it,  fellow,”  the  man  said.  “No  man  holds 
hb  home  in  our  England.” 

“No  horse  has  a  tail,  said  mine  when  I 
docked  him.  Tell  the  tale  of  your  tail, 
brother.” 

“We  be  villeins  of  Watlington,  and  so 
were  our  folk  before  us,  holding  our  housen 
our  own  for  dues  and  service  to  our  lord. 
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But  King  Stephen  gave  the  manor  to  Sir 
Gilbert  du  Marais.  Then  Sir  Gilbert 
built  him  a  castle  in  Watlington,  where 
castle  had  never  been,  and  to  build  it  he 
pulled  down  our  housen  and  we  have  no 
home  nor  living.” 

"The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests.  Yet  I  have  none,  brother.” 

“Like  outlaws  we  live  and  like  outlaws  we 
die.” 

“Godric!”  the  woman  said  and  touched 
bb  hand. 

“So  it  is.  Are  you  one  of  us,  brother?” 
the  man’s  eyes  were  grave  and  hard. 

“I  am  the  world’s  fool,  brother,”  Bran 
said. 

“By  St.  Dunstan,  if  you  abide  with  us  you 
are  fool  indeed.  You  are  welcome  to  the 
nothing  we  have.”  He  turned  on  his  heel 
and  called  sharply  to  the  other  men  and  took 
them  back  to  their  charcoal  burning.  And 
Bran  unsaddled  and  tethered  his  horse 
where  in  an  open  glade  there  was  grazing 
and  came  back  to  the  huts,  and  everything 
he  did  the  women  watched  as  it  were  a  mir¬ 
acle.  He  sat  himself  down  cross-legged  and 
began  to  cut  out  of  an  elder  twig  a  whistle 
that  he  could  play  upon.  And  as  he  cut  he 
thought.  But  the  woman  who  had  called 
him  a  fairy  came  so  close  that  he  must  needs 
look  up  at  her:  “Yea,  yea.  I  have  no  fear 
to  handle  iron.  And  I  will  eat  your  salt 
and  your  baked  bread,”  he  laughed.  “I 
am  no  fairy,  I.  Good  faith,  I  have  dwelt 
too  long  with  men.” 

“I— I  thought  no  ill,”  the  woman  said. 
She  was  a  comely  creature,  something  worn 
by  hard  living,  but  tall  and  finely  made  and 
of  a  gentle  face. 

Bran  looked  up  into  her  blue  eyes:  “How 
arc  you  called,  maid?” 

She  blushed  and  he  knew  that  a  maid  she 
was  and  not  without  thought  of  whom  she 
should  wed:  “I  am  Godiva,”  she  said. 

Then  he  surprised  her  again:  “These  men 
of  yours,  are  they  all  craftsmen?” 

“Surely,  yes,  one  and  all.” 

“And  who  is  their  leader?” 

Agam  she  blushed:  “It  is  Godric.  He  is 
a  joiner,  the  best  joiner  in  all  our  hundred.” 

“The  Lord  loves  a  good  craftsman.  But 
God  have  mercy,  the  world  is  wide.  ^Tiy 
not  go  seek  fortune?  Why  lurk  here?” 

“We  love  our  own  land,”  she  said  proud- 
fy)  “we  wait  for  our  rights  again.” 

Bran  blew  a  horrid  discord  upon  his  whis- 
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tie,  “English!”  he  said  “Oh  English  every 
way!”  and  he  sprang  up  and  marched  off 
playing  weird  music. 

Now  of  all  things  in  the  world  Bran 
loved  a  good  craftsman  and  what  roused  his 
passions  (I  conceive)  in  this  matter  was  not 
the  bare  wrong  and  cruelty,  but  that  crafts¬ 
men  should  be  cast  out  of  their  shops  and 
their  skill  lie  waste  while  they  toiled  at 
rude  work,  burning  charcoal  for  meager 
livelihood.  He  was  not  loving  Sir  Gilbert 
du  Marais  before.  But  this  it  was  which 
determined  him  to  hate.  An  odd  thing  to 
choose,  yet  every  man  has  his  own  abomi¬ 
nations  and  this  was  Bran’s.  And  he  ap¬ 
plied  his  mind  to  Sir  Gilbert.  A  castle  in 
Risborough,  a  new  castle  in  Watlington— 
“Yea,  yea,  the  wicked  flourish  like  a  green 
bay  tree.  And  now  he  will  be  lord  of  aB  the 
hills.  It  is  well  planned  of  Gilbert.  And 
that  hold  at  Watlington  is  shrewdly  set 
against  the  king’s  castle  at  Wallingford. 
Yea,  yea,  Gilbert  is  wise  in  his  generation,” 
and  stranger  and  stranger  the  music  grew. 

WTien  Bran  came  back  to  the  huts,  he 
found  pots  steaming  over  the  fire.  He 
flung  down  a  brace  of  hares.  “The  fool 
pays  his  shot,  brother.” 

“God  help  you,  fool,”  Godric  tossed  them 
swiftly  out  of  sight.  “If  Eudo  saw  you, 
you  are  sped.” 

“And  who  is  friend  Eudo?” 

“Gilbert’s  forester.  And  such  a  one  as 
Ivo  was  that  killed  your  mother.” 

“Yea,  yea,”  says  Bran  mildly,  “and  in 
their  death  they  shall  not  be  divided.  Be 
easy,  brother,  no  man  sees  Bran  when  Bran 
would  not  be  seen.  And  here  is  what  friend 
Eudo  may  see  and  say  naught.”  He  had 
made  his  cloak  into  a  bag.  He  put  it  down 
and  showed  a  heap  of  tniffles.  They 
caused  more  consternation.  “How,’in  God’s 
name?”  quoth  Godric. 

“Where  the  beeches  grow,  there  grow 
truffles,”  Bran  shrugged. 

So  they  made  a  savory  meal  and  when 
they  began  to  be  genial,  “What  is  this 
Eudo,  brother,  that  you  love  him  so?” 
Bran  said.  “Hath  he  harried  you?”  He 
produced  a  silence.  Godric  consigned  Eudo 
to  the  devil  and  Godiva  drew  near  and 
touched  him.  The  others  looked  at  each 
other  and  from  one  another  to  Godrk  and 
were  glum.  “Fie,  fie,  never  fear  the  man,” 
Bran  said. 

Then  Godric  swore.  “I  fear  him  not. 
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fellow,”  he  roared.  And  again  there  was 
silence. 

Across  the  firelight  Bran  darted  his 
glances  hither  and  thither.  Each  man  was 
communing  with  himself.  Only  Godiva 
looked  into  Godric’s  face  as  she  pressed 
against  him.  He  held  his  head  high, 
staring  into  the  darkness  of  the  woods. 
It  was  a  heavy  face  and  sullen,  not  a  clever 
man’s  face,  but  of  a  frank  courage  that  re¬ 
deemed  it. 

“Godric!  You  will  not  go!”  the  woman 
said. 

“I  do  not  fear  him.” 

“Nay,  but  fear  for  us.” 

.  “It  is  that.  It  is  hard.  I  do  fear  for 
you,”  said  Godric  and  turned  away  from 
her. 

Then  one  of  the  bent  brooding  men  lifted 
up  his  head  and  said:  “What  strikes  one 
strikes  all,”  and  there  was  rumbling  and 
muttering. 

“Sooth,  sooth,”  Bran  nodded.  “But 
who  strikes  here?” 

Godric  turned  on  him  and  said  fiercely: 
“Eudo,  fool.” 

“Friend  Eudo,  who  is  the  forester  of 
friend  Gilbert?”  Bran  thrust  out  his  leg  and 
stirred  Godric’s  bulk.  “Tell  on,  brother.” 

The  tale  was  this:  A  while  before  Eudo 
had  bidden  Godric  to  his  cottage  to  talk 
with  him  of  their  leaving  the  woods,  desiring 
as  he  said  to  make  their  peace  with  his 
master,  of  which  talk  nothing  came,  Godric 
swearing  that  in  the  woods  they  would 
stay  till  they  had  their  rights  again  and 
Eudo  shaking  a  dark  head  over  him.  Then 
came  word  tl^t  Eudo  charged  Godric  with 
stealing  a  silver  horn  of  his,  the  rich  gift  of 
his  lord  Gilbert  and  in  due  and  lawful  order 
Godric  was  summoned  to  answer  the  charge 
before  the  moot  court. 

“If  I  go  I  am  sped,”  said  Godric,  “for 
he  will  ii^e  the  court  of  Gilbert’s  people. 
If  I  go  not  we  are  all  sped,  for  he  will  make 
me  outlaw  and  hunt  me  and  all  that  har¬ 
bor  me.” 

“When  is  your  moot  court  to  be,  brother?” 

“In  the  dawn.” 

“And  by  to-morrow’s  night  you  may  be 
outlaw  and  nailed  to  a  tree.  It  is  well 
planned  of  Gilbert.  I  sec  one  way,  brother. 
Gird  and  go.  The  land  is  wide  and  crafts¬ 
men  need  never  lack  meat.” 

“By  the  cross,  I  will  not  go,”  Godric 
thundered.  “I  will  stand  for  my  right.” 


“Aye,  aye,  stand,”  the  others  answered 
him. 

“Your  rights  be  more  than  your  life?" 
Bran  laughed.  “CHi  English,  EngKil 
Then  I  see  another  way,  brother:  meet  yow 
court.  As  bad  as  men  are  they  will  not  do 
that  in  council  which  one  man  wiU  plot 
alone.  When  they  gather,  shame  mmf, 
with  them.  Go  to  court  with  all  yo« 
folk  and  have  all  told  and  sworn.  I  ttiin^ 
he  does  not  love  the  light,  our  Gilbert  He 
is  too  wise.” 

Godric  stared  at  him.  “I  thought  yo« 
false,”  he  growled.  “You  have  said  what  i 
true  man  should  say.  To  the  court  I  wi 
go.”  He  thrust  out  his  big  hard  hand  aod 
took  Bran’s. 

“Godric,  Godric,”  the  woman  clutdied 
at  him.  “This  is  a  fool’s  word.  It  is  to  go  to 
your  death.  There  is  another  way,  Go^ 
Here  we  rest  safe.  Hide  here  in  the  hiUs." 

“You  are  no  friend  to  me,”  Godric  said 
and  she  cried. 

ON  THE  low  green  hill  which  stands  out 
from  the  great  hills  into  the  vale,  the 
folk  of  the  manor  were  met.  Over  against 
it  the  new  castle  of  Watlington  glimmered 
white  in  the  dawn.  Robert,  the  steward 
of  the  manor,  a  big  sleek  man,  came  in  the 
pomp  of  his  gold  chain  and  furred  gown 
between  two  men-at-arms  and  with  him  was 
William  the  town  reeve  and  after  him 
marched  the  richer  folk  and  the  priest 
Clement. 

“What  like  is  this  priest,  brother?”  said 
Bran  in  Godric’s  ear. 

“The  man  is  gentle  and  to  all  kindly,  but 
no  firm  friend.” 

Then  Bran  stole  away  from  him  and  as 
the  great  ones  ordered  their  seats  on  the 
turf  he  whispered  in  the  priest’s  ear  in  Latin 
the  words  of  Pilate.  “  ‘Why,  what  evfl 
hath  he  done?  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him,’  ”  and  he  slid  away  so  swiftly 
in  the  throng  that  the  priest  could  not  be 
sure  who  s|x>ke.  He  was  much  troubled 
and  showed  so  plain  signs  of  it  that  the 
steward  asked  what  ailed  him,  but  he  only 
shook  his  head  and  crossed  himself. 

The  steward’s  eyes  following  his  saw  him 
watching  anxiously  Godric  where  he  stood 
among  his  friends,  and  could  find  nothi^ 
strange  there.  But  then  he  saw  Bran  sit¬ 
ting  by  them,  red-and-green  motley  con¬ 
spicuous  J^ainst  their  gloom. 
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Bran  stared  at  him  twiddling  thumbs. 
“Now  he  wonders.  Now  he  is  unsure.” 
Bran  advised  himself.  “It  is  a  shrewd  one.” 

But  the  steward  now  seemed  not  to  see 
him  and  rose  in  measured  dignity  and  de¬ 
clared  that  the  moot  court  of  the  manor  of 
Watlington  was  met  and  asked  if  all  were 
men  of  the  manor. 

“Nenny,  nenny,  brother.”  Bran  shook 
hb  head  with  a  jingle  of  bells. 

“Then  get  you  gone,  good  fool,”  the  stew¬ 
ard  laughed. 

“Why,  good  steward,  is  this  not  England? 
Fnglijsh  am  I  and  a  freeman  and  Bran  is 
my  name.  What  has  your  court  to  do  that 
a  freeman  may  not  hear?” 

A  moment  of  silence  owned  that  a  be¬ 
wildering  blow.  “Now  God  have  mercy, 
this  is  a  fool  indeed,”  says  the  steward  in  a 
hurry.  “Whose  man  are  you,  sirrah?” 

“My  mother’s,  sir  steward.” 

“What  brought  you  here?” 

“My  mother,  in  faith.” 

“Hold  your  peace  in  God’s  name,”  the 
steward  cried  and  turned  to  the  reeve  and 
conferred,  and  the  reeve  bade  Eudo  the 
forester  and  Godric  the  joiner  come  into 
court.  They  stood  together,  Eudo  in 
Lincoln  green,  a  swart,  squat,  wide  man,  and 
Godric  in  dingy  doublet,  tall  and  fair.  The 
reeve  declared  the  charge,  that  Godric 
came  to  Eudo’s  cottage  and  talked  with  him 
and  the  while  stole  his  silver  horn  which 
Eudo  presently  missed  and  guessing  the 
thief,  went  to  Godric’s  hut  and  searching 
there,  found  the  horn.  To  all  which  Eudo 
made  oath.  Then  Godric  swore  that  he 
had  never  stolen  nor  handled  the  horn  and 
that  if  Eudo  found  it  in  his  hut  Eudo  him¬ 
self  put  it  there.  Whereat  the  two  men 
turned  to  call  each  other  liar  and  the  stew¬ 
ard  had  much  ado  to  stay  them.  “You, 
Godric,”  says  he  at  last,  “this  is  a  wild  tale 
you  tell.  Why  should  this  honest  man  do 
a  villainy  and  forswear  himself  to  work  you 
wrong?  Who  shall  believe  it?” 

“l^y  was  I  driven  out  into  the  woods, 
steward?  Because  one  sought  my  house 
and  my  land.  Why  seek  my  life  now? 
Because - ” 

“This  is  no  answer,  fellow,”  says  the 
steward  loudly.  “Answer  to  the  charge. 
By  my  faith,  you  have  enough  to  answer.” 

“Here  are  men  of  the  manor  will  answer 
for  me,”  Godric  said,  and  one  after  another 
his  company  came  forward  to  be  his  com- 
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purgators,  to  swear  “By  God,  the  oath  of 
Godric  is  clean  and  true.” 

“Well.  But  you  be  all  villeins,”  the 
steward  said.  “And  Eudo  that  has  sworn 
against  you  is  a  freeman.  His  oath  is  good 
against  your  oaths.” 

Bran  sprang  up.  “Yea,  yea,  it  is  in  some 
sort  a  court,  fellows,”  he  said  loud  enough 
for  all  to  hear.  “But  there  is  a  tale  in  my 
head,  a  tale  of  goodman  Naboth  and  the 
lord  Ahab  which  craved  Naboth’s  garden- 
ground.  So  this  lord  Ahab,  he  sent  men  to 
swear  goodman  Naboth  a  rc^e  and - ” 

“What  knave  speaks  there?”  the  stew¬ 
ard  started  up.  “I  mark  you,  f<X)l.”  * 

“Do  so,  go^  steward.” 

“Who  put  this  naughty  wantonness  on 
your  tongue?” 

Bran  crossed  himself.  “Holy  writ!”  he 
cried.  “God  save  him,  he  knows  not  holy 
writ,”  and  with  uplifted  hands  of  horror  he 
drew  away,  but  always  he  watched  the 
steward  keenly.  “Now  would  he  give  his 
shrunken  soul  to  know  what  is  behind  me,” 
he  smiled,  “now  he  has  met  fear.  Al¬ 
ways  you  stand  my  friend,  brother  Fear.”  • 

The  steward  had  much  to  fear  from  his 
court  and  they  no  little  from  him.  “Yea, 
yea,  now  you  sweat,”  Bran  said.  “Many 
voices  there  be,  brother,  and  in  you  more 
than  one.” 

But  at  last  they  made  out  to  agree  and 
the  steward  wiped  his  brow  and  sat  in  si¬ 
lence  a  while,  staring  at  the  ground,  and  then 
he  rose  and  said:  “We  commit  you  to  God, 
Eudo  and  Godric,  we  commit  you  to  God. 
The  oaths  stand  equal  and  we  know  not. 
Godric,  you  are  charged  and  you  are  not 
cleared.  Now  must  you  go  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  How  say  you?” 

“Be  God  my  judge,”  Godric  said  and  he 
turned  uf)on  Eudo.  “Aye,  God  shall  judge 
between  you  and  me.” 

“It  is  you  to  stand  the  ordeal,”  Eudo 
growled. 

“Godric  the  joiner  goes  to  the  ordeal  by 
iron,”  the  steward  announced  and  sat 
down  heavily,  and  the  priest  and  the  reeve 
with  others  to  help  went  to  make  ready. 

NOW  what  men  believed  of  the  ordeal  was 
that  by  it  God  showed  the  truth  in  a 
dark  case,  that  water  would  not  drown  nor 
fire  bum  a  man  of  a  clean  heart.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ordeal  by  iron  was  that  a  pound’s 
Weight  of  iron  was  heated  red  and  placed  on 
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the  hand  of  him  who  must  carry  it  three 
paces.  Then  his  hand  was  bound  up  and 
the  bandages  sealed  and  in  the  morning  the 
priest  broke  the  seal  and  looked  at  the  flesh. 
If  there  was  no  bum  the  man  was  proved 
innocent,  if  there  was  a  blister  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  God  had  declared  him  guilty. 
This  all  simple  men  faithfully  believed,  and 
subtle  men  like  Robert  the  steward  found 
it  a  useful  faith. 

So  the  reeve  and  his  men  brought  a 
brazier  and  swung  it  till  the  charcoal  was 
glowing  white  and  the  priest  brought  from 
his  church  the  sacred  iron  and  said  a  prayer 
over  it  and  laid  in  in  the  heat.  And  the 
while  Godric  washed  his  hands  in  a  bucket 
of  spring  water  and  his  friends  wished  him  a 
good  deliverance.  Bran  was  scrabbling  with 
his  knife  in  the  chalk  of  the  hill. 

The  priest  came  and  took  Godric’s  right 
hand  upon  his  and  felt  it  and  looked  at  it. 
“This  hand  b  the  nun’s  bare  flesh,”  he  said 
aloud.  “God  deliver  you,  my  son.” 

Bran  nodded  his  head.  “Amen,  amen, 
my  father,”  he  said  and  in  Latin:  “  T  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  thb  just  person. 
See  you  to  it.’  ” 

The  priest  flinched  and  looked  all  about 
him  and  at  Bran,  but  Bran  was  pla)dng  with 
the  chalk,  making  strange  signs  on  the  turf, 
and  the  priest  went  back  to  his  place 
hanging  his  head. 

Then  they  made  a  space  in  the  midst  and 
Godric’s  friends  drew  apart,  giving  him 
words  of  cheer,  and  last  of  all  went  Bran 
and  as  he  went  he  grasped  Godric’s  hand. 
“Neither  wonder  nor  look,  brother,”  he 
whispjered.  “God’s  earth  for  nun’s  need,” 
and  he  left  up>on  the  hand  a  paste  of  chalk 
mud. 

But  Godric  stood  there  alone  looking  at 
his  hand.  “Come,  sirrah,  come,”  the 
steward  cried.  “You  have  offered  yourself 
to  the  ordeal.  You  shall  not  deny  it 
now.” 

Godric  strode  forward  where  the  priest 
stood  by  the  brazier  and  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  priest’s  face,  but  the  priest  would 
not  look  at  him;  the  priest  was  trembling 
so  that  his  robes  shook  and  the  tongs 
clattered  on  the  brazier.  He  lifted  the  r^ 
p)Ound  of  iron,  “Swift  oh  my  son,  swift,”  he 
said  and  it  shook  as  he  held  it  p>oised. 
“The  op>en  hand  and  swift,  oh  swift  for  your 
soul.”  He  slid  it  on  to  the  palm.  “Once 
twice,  thrice,”  he  cried  as  the  steam  rose 


from  the  hand,  and  Godric  strode  out  three 
stepa  and  let  the  iron  fail. 

“The  dog  never  gave  tongue,”  said  the 
reeve  to  the  steward. 

“Peace,  p)eace.  They  are  a  stanch  breed,” 
the  steward  muttered,  but  he  plucked  at 
hb  chin. 

Already  the  priest  was  binding  up  the 
hand.  He  set  Kb  seal  on  the  bandage. 
“I  pray  for  you,  my  son,”  he  said,  “and  you 
too  pray.” 

The  steward  stood  up.  “Fail  not  on  the 
morrow,  Godric,”  he  cried.  “Or  at  your 
p)eril  fail.” 

“Who  faib,  I  fail  not,”  Godric  said  and 
scowled  at  Eudo. 

Then  they  went  their  several  ways  and  as 
he  went  Robert,  the  steward,  always  a 
provident  man,  bade  two  fellows  watch 
the  fool  and  see  with  whom  he  went  and 
whither.  But  the  fool  was  gone  already 
and  none  had  seen  him  go.  So  the  steward, 
seeking  safety  still,  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
Gilbert  in  Risborough  saying  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  tangled,  for  Godric  had  come  boldly 
into  court,  and  the  court  had  been  hard  to 
drive  and  strange  folk  watched  it,  so  that  he 
could  do  no  more  than  put  Godric  to  the 
ordeal,  whereof  he  hop>ed  a  good  issue. 

The  while  Bran  sat  in  Watlington  churdi 
and  when  the  priest  came  in  to  vespjers,  out 
of  the  half  light  Bran  plucked  at  his  gown. 
The  priest  cried  out. 

“Fie,  fie,  what  should  a  priest  fear  but 
God?”  said  Bran. 

“In  the  name  of  God,  what  is  it  that  you 
are?”  the  priest  shrairk  from  him. 

“The  man  that  I  am,  he  goes  for  nau^t; 
but  that  I  work  with  strength  is  wrought, 
and  that  I  seek  by  the  wise  is  sought 
Twice  I  have  spK>ken  and  you  have  heard, 
now  I  bring  you  another  word,”  and  he  fdl 
to  chanting  Latin  out  of  the  Magnifiat: 
“  ‘He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat  and  haA  exalted  the  humble  and  meek.’ 
Sir  Priest!  Here  be  six  silver  pennies. 
These  for  your  prayers  for  Godric,  a  true 
man.  And  when  hb  hour  comes  see  to  it 
that  you  find  him  clean.” 

“All  saints  grant  it!”  said  the  priest. 

“Be  sure  they  will,  father.  Be  very 
sure.”  Bran’s  hand  gripp)ed  hb  shoulder  a 
moment.  Bran  pieered  close  into  hb  face  and 


flitted  out  and  away. 

He  was  in  the  woods  of  the  high  hilk  as 
the  moon  rose,  wandering  down  a  glade  and 
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sometimes  capering  in  a  queer  dance  and 
as  he  went  he  sang,  music  that  had  no  words 
to  it  or  words  of  no  language  that  men  still 
spoke,  soft  eer\’  music.  After  a  while  there 
rose  up  among  the  silvered  boles  of  the 
beediwood,  as  though  he  came  out  of  the 
ground,  a  man  still  shorter  than  Bran  and 
slighter,  a  very  dwarf,  but  shapely,  like  a 
boy  with  a  man’s  bearded  head.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  deer  skin  and  about  his  head  was 
a  wreath  of  yew.  He  breathed  through  his 
nostrils.  “You  are  not  of  our  folk,”  he 
said,  speaking  English  like  a  foreigner, 
“)0U  who  sing  the  song.” 

Bran  sat  down  cross-legged  where  fungus 
grew  and  plucked  one  and  squeezed  the  juice 
into  his  mouth  and  sucked  it. 

“You  are  free  of  the  woods.” 

“Yea,  yea,  I  was  free  bom.  And  still 
there  are  little  pteople,  brother?” 

“The  little  people  are  always  and  always.” 

“Good  life,  brother.” 

“And  to  you  brother.  Come,  we  •'have 
ewe’s  milk  and  mare’s  milk  a  plenty.^ 

“Na,  na.  I  ask  help.  Away  under  the 
hill  (rf  the  white  cross  there  abides  one,  a 
king  of  the  house  folk,  a  red  man  and  round 
with  eyes  that  swell  and  he  hunts  all  the 
day.” 

“He  is  seen.” 

“There  be  those  could  lead  that  king’s 
horse  a  long  hunt  far  away  from  his  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  little  man  laughed.  “It  could  be, 
brother.” 

“And  when  he  was  far  and  alone,  this 
might  be  given.”  He  held  out  a  scrap  of 
pardunent  folded  and  sealed.  But  the 
little  man  stepped  aside.  “Na,  na,  it  is  no 
magic  but  good  magic.  It  is  a  kindly  charm, 
a  merciful  charm,  for  the  life  of  a  good 
man.” 

The  little  man  came  very  close  and 
touched  Bran  and  nuzzled  against  him. 
‘Yea,”  he  said  smelling,  “yea,”  and  took 
the  parchment  and  tied  it  in  his  deer  skin. 

When  Godric  woke  in  the  morning,  in 
the^dark,  he  saw  the  fire  still  burning  bright 
»nd,  commg  out  of  his  hut  in  wonder,  he 
stumbled  over  the  body  of  Bran  who  lay 
sleeping  in  the  warmth.  Bran  waked  with 
a  grunt  alert:  “God  save  my  ribs,  brother. 
Is  your  hand  as  sound  as  your  foot?” 

“I  thought  you  had  left  me,”  Godric 
said.  “I  was  well  pleased.  I  do  not  like 
your  tricks.” 
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“Mislike  me  and  need  me,  that  is  for  you. 
Brother,  God  speed  you,  mine  is  to  do. 
Have  you  slept  brother?” 

Godric  glowered  at  him.  “It  is  true  I 
have  slept.  And  it  is  true  the  hand  has  no 
hurt  in  it.  But  it  was  a  trick  that  you 
played.” 

“Oh,  Englishman,”  Bran  laughed. 

WITH  the  dawn  they  came  again  to  the 
hill  of  the  moot  court  and  when  all 
were  met  Godric  was  called  out  into  the  midst 
and  the  priest  came  to  break  the  bandage. 
The  dri^  chalk  came  away  with  it.  He 
looked  at  the  hand,  he  felt  it.  He  turned 
to  Robert,  the  steward:  “This  hand  is 
whole,”  he  said.  “This  man  has  borne 
the  ordeal  and  there  is  no  spot  on  him.” 

“Name  of  God!  Fellow,  hold  up  your 
hand,”  the  reeve  cried,  and  in  the  morning 
light  Godric  held  it  high. 

Heads  drew  together  and  there  was  a 
murmur  of  talk,  but  the  steward  plucked 
at  his  chin.  Then  he  whispered  to  the 
reeve  and  the  reeve  stole  away  to  Eudo. 

“I  stand  here  for  judgment,”  Godric 
cried. 

The  steward  bade  him  be  silent  and  sol¬ 
emnly  conferred  with  his  court.  And  then 
Eudo  strode  forward.  “I  challenge  God¬ 
ric  the  villein  to  combat,”  he  shout^. 

He  brought  silence  then.  He  was  a 
man  proven  false  by  the  ordeal.  He 
should  have  been  silent  and  shamed.  He 
had  no  right  left. 

“Who  speaks?”  said  the  steward  gravely. 
“It  is  Eudo  that  speaks.  What  is  your 
claim,  Eudo?” 

“This  Godric  stands  to  it  that  I  am  false 
and  a  thief.  I  will  make  good  upon  his 
body.  That  is  my  claim,”  and  he  flung 
down  his  forester’s  leather  glove. 

“Stand,  man,  stand,”  Bran  hissed  as 
Godric  started  forward.  But  Godric  picked 
up  the  glove. 

“He  takes  your  challenge,  Eudo.  You 
are  answered,”  the  steward  smiled.  “By 
the  saints,  a  bold  fellow  and  sure.  Nay, 
then,  we  may  not  deny  him.  You  go  to 
the  ordeal  of  combat.” 

Then  Bran  laughed  “God  have  mercy,  is 
this  a  court?  Is  this  England?  By  the 
thorn,  you  have  strange  customs  in  this 
manor.” 

“We  suffer  no  fools,  fellow.  Who  sent 
you  to  brawl  here?” 
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“If  that  >’ou  knew,  what  were  to  do?” 
quoth  Bran. 

Now  the  ordeal  of  combat  was  this.  It 
was  fought  with  consecrated  weapons, 
wooden  weapons,  like  a  battle-ax  tipped  with 
horn,  such  weapons  as  men  used  in  the  old 
time  before  the  working  of  metals  was 
known.  A  man  could  scarce  be  killed,  not 
easily  wounded,  but  he  might  be  beaten  to 
the  ground  or  wearied  out  with  bruises  and 
the  man  who  fell,  the  man  who  gave  up  the 
fight,  was  adjudged  craven  and  infamous. 

So  with  their  wooden  weapons  the  two 
fell  on  and  fought  fiercely  and  fast  and  God- 
ric  had  something  the  advantage,  for 
thou^  the  forester  was  strong,  and  stub¬ 
born,  Godric  had  a  longer  reach  than  he. 
And  the  forester  still  sought  to  fight  close 
and  Godric  kept  him  off  and  the  blows  fell 
about  his  dark  head.  Bruised  and  dripping 
sweat  he  flagged  but  still  held  on  till  des- 
p)erate  he  plucked  out  his  knife  in  his  left 
hand  and  hurling  himself  in,  though  the 
wood  rang  up)on  his  head,  he  stabbed 
Godric  in  the  neck  and  fell  upon  him. 
He  struggled  to  his  feet  and  reeled  but  stood. 

The  steward  started  up  in  a  huiT>\ 
“Hold,  hold.  We  judge,  him  ^'anquished. 
Eudo  is  proven  true  man  and  G^ric  is 
craven.” 

But  Bran  flung  himself  upwn  the  forester 
and  wrenched  up  the  hand  which  was 
fumbling  to  put  away  the  knife  and  held  it 
with  the  bloody  knife  in  it  aloft  in  the  sun. 
“The  steel!  He  has  used  the  steel.  He  is 
false  and  dastard.” 

That  shattered  the  court.  Men  cried 
out  “The  steel!  The  steel!”  and  broke 
from  their  places  all  talking  together. 

Bran  fell  down  on  his  knees  by  Godric 
and  began  to  bmd  about  his  neck  the  band¬ 
age  which  had  held  his  hand  and  to  him 
came  the  priest. 

The  steward  was  calling  hither  and 
thither,  commanding,  cajoling,  trying  to 
make  order,  but  Godric’s  folk  gathered 
threatening  about  Eudo  and  the  reeve  and 
his  men  ran  to  back  him  and  all  the  court 
was  in  turmoil. 

The  priest  rose  and  came  into  the  midst 
holding  up  his  hands.  “It  is  a  true  word,” 
he  said,  and  they  hushed  to  hear  him. 
“He  has  been  stricken  with  steel.  Eudo  the 
forester  has  used  steel,”  and  he  turned  on 
Eudo  and  in  a  quavering  voice  cursed  him 
with  the  curse  of  the  church. 


“Name  of  God!  priest,  you  are  mad,* 
the  steward  cried.  “We  have  judged.” 

“Here  is  no  judgment  nor  right,  but  a 
great  wickedness,”  the  priest  said,  and  ihtn 
were  loud  voices  for  him. 

“We  will  examine  the  thing,  we  will  q. 
amine  it,”  the  steward  said.  “We  wiD 
hold  them  both  in  ward  till  we  have  the 
truth  of  it.” 

“Yea,  yea,  till  Godric  is  done  to  deatk," 
Bran  said. 

The  steward  shot  a  glance  at  him  and 
from  him  to  the  reeve. 

The  priest  threw  his  robe  over  Gatk. 
“Hold  Eudo,  you  hold  a  man  accuned 
Godric  you  do  not  hold.  He  is  in  sanc¬ 
tuary'.” 

“Sanctuary!”  the  steward  cried.  “You 
are  no  sanctuary,  pndest.  This  is  agaii^ 
all  law  and  good  custom.  What,  do  yoa 
brave  my  lord’s  justice?” 

“This  man  committed  himself  to  God  and 
a  false,  foul  blow  was  stricken.  God’s 
man  he  is  and  I  claim  him  in  the  name  of 
God.  All  Christian  men  stand  for  the 
right.” 

The  steward  looked  at  the  surge  of  the 
crowd.  “You  claim  him.  You  shall  an¬ 
swer  for  him,”  he  said  and  drew  off  with 
dignity,  and  men  took  Godric  up  to  bear 
him  to  the  priest’s  house.  But  as  he  was 
following  some  fellows  laid  hands  on  Bran 
and  hustled  him  off  in  the  midst  of  than. 

He  made  no  struggle  nor  crierl  out.  He 
praised  their  haste  and  laughed.  They 
bore  him  to  the  reeve  and  the  reeve  cursed 
him  for  a  brawler  and  urged  them  on  and 
still  he.  laughed.  They  carried  him  to  the 
new  castle  at  Watlington  and  he  was 
sently  brought  before  the  steward. 

“I  have  you  by  the  heels  now  rogue,” 
the  steward  said.  “Now  save  your  skin  if 
you  can.” 

“Of  your  skin  and  my  skin,  mine  I  would 
be  in,”  Bran  laughed. 

“Folly  will  not  serve  you  now,  fooL 
Who  sent  you  to  brave  me  in  my  court?” 

“If  it  was  not  my  mother,  I  know  of  none 
other.” 

“What,  fellow,  you  do  boast  yoursdf » 
masterless  man?” 

“Nay,  good  man  my  fellow,  every  man 
has  his  master,  on  the  earth,  or  above  the 
earth,  or  under  the  earth.  Choose  you 
while  time  is.” 

“Who  is  your  lord,  then?” 
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“When  he  does  his  wiD,  you  shall  have 
vour  fill.”  Bran  crossed  himself.  “God 
have  mercy  upon  your  soul.” 

So  for  some  while  the  steward  wrought 
with  him  and  could  make  no  more  of  him, 
and  rage  compounding  with  fear,  flung  him 
into  a  cell  of  little  ease  and  wrote  an  anxious 
letter  to  Sir  Gflbert,  telling  of  the  perverse 
way  the  thing  had  gone  and  protesting  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  this  cunning  fool  whom 
he  held  prisoner  and  who  would  speak 
nothing  but  dark  words,  and  confessing 
fears  of  the  people,  fears  the  priest  was 
suhomed,  fears  that  the  fool  worked  for 
some  enemy  of  his  lord.  Which  letter 
came  to  Sir  GilbeiJ  in  Risborough  in  the 
midst  of  dancing,  and  for  all  that  his  buxom 
niece  was  dancing  for  the  king,  the  king’s 
eye  fell  on  him  and  marked  his  face  and  the 
king  leaned  forward  to  watch  him. 

He  thrust  the  letter  into  his  bosom  and 
his  face  was  at  work.  The  king  plucked  at 
Queen  Eleanor’s  gown,  “There  is  one  who 
reads  riddles,”  he  whispered. 

She  looked.  “He  is  a  stricken  man,” 
she  said. 

“That  is  the  riddle,”  the  king  said,  and 
he  called  out, 

“What,  Gilbert,  ill  news?” 

Gilbert  started.  “Pardon,  sir.  Aye,  ill 
news  it  is.  My  foster-brother  who  is  dear 
to  me  lies  sick  to  death.” 

“That  touches  the  heart.  >\’Tiere  lies 
he?” 

“Sir,  in  Watlington.” 

“No  further?”  the  king  smiled.  “Nay, 
man,  take  horse  and  go.” 

“Oh,  sir,  if  you  give  me  leave,  I  will  be 
with  you  again  in  a  day.”  Gilbert  knelt 
and  kissed  hand. 

He  was  hardly  gone  before  the  king  led 
the  queen  away.  “His  brother  lies  in 
Watlington.  Aye,  and  in  Risborough  Gil¬ 
bert  lies,”  he  chuckled  to  himself.  “I  will 
see  these  brethren  betimes.” 

For  that  morning  when  they  roused  a 
s^  in  the  woods  towards  Hamp)den,  the 
king’s  mare  ran  a  line  of  her  own,  and  at 
first  the  king  was  well  content,  for  he  heard 
the  hounds  clear  before  him  though  he 
never  saw  them  and  thought  the  rest  of  the 
hunt  were  left  or  away  on  a  false  scent. 
But  when  he  had  ridden  far  and  never  had 
a  sight  of  hounds,  though  always  and  still 
he  heard  them,  he  tried  to  turn  the  mare. 
She  put  her  head  up  and  bolted  and  he  could 
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not  hold  her;  a  queer  uncanny  thing,  for  it 
was  not  in  her  temper  and  she  had  been 
going  hard  and  long  and  was  failing.  And 
then  on  a  sudden  she  checked  and  stood  a 
beaten  horse,  heaNong  and  trembling.  “God’s 
body,  my  wench,  are  you  bewitched?”  the 
king  said  and  gentled  her  and  again  tried  to 
turn  her.  But  turn  she  would  not.  She 
tremUed  the  more  and  whinnied  and  the 
king  was  aware  that  there  was  no  sound  in 
the  woods  but  her  whinnying  and  panting. 

A  tiny  man  in  a  deerskin  rose  out  of  a 
hollow.  The  mare  whinnied  again  and 
thrust  her  wet  head  into  his  bosom  and  he 
put  his  hand  on  her  nostrils  and  she  stood 
still.  “King?”  he  said  and  laughed.  And 
the  king  crossed  himself.  “King?”  he  said 
again. 

“I  am  the  king.” 

“Have.”  He  held  out  Bran’s  p>archment. 
The  king  crossed  himself  again  and  took  it. 
And  the  little  man  laughed  and  was  lost  in 
the  beechmast. 

“In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Mother  of 
God!”  the  king  muttered  and  gingerly  un¬ 
folded  the  parchment.  And  then  he 
laughed  that  short  sudden  laugh  of  his,  for 
he  knew  the  hand.  Bran  had  written  in 
Latin:  “Henry'  my  brother,  if  you  love  your 
fool  come  seek  a  sad  sorry  fool  in  Watling¬ 
ton  where  Sir  Gilbert  hath  built  him  a 
great  new  castle  to  chain  king  and  king’s 
men.” 

It  was  a  meek  and  weary  mare  that  car¬ 
ried  King  Henry  back  to  Risborough  and  the 
ride  was  long  for  the  man  who  bit  at  his 
hands  and  muttered  as  he  rode.  But  when 
he  came  to  Risborough  he  had  a  merry 
brow,  for  Sir  Gilbert’s  courtiers’  anxieties 
and  the  queen’s  jests  on  the  king  who  lost 
the  hunt.  He  had  not  been  in  Risborough 
half  an  hour  before  one  of  his  kni^ts  was 
gone  to  W'allingford  with  an  order  that  the 
Angevin  men-at-arms  in  the  royal  castle 
there  should  move  instantly  on  Watlington. 
Then  he  gave  himself,  like  a  jolly  dupe  still, 
to  the  pleasures  of  Gilbert’s  providing. 

WHEN  Gilbert  came  to  Watlington  in 
the  night  and  heard  all  that  the 
steward  had  to  tell,  he  was  an  angry  man. 
It  was  plain  to  him  that  the  steward  had 
mishandled  the  affair  vilely  and  that  he  set 
the  blame  on  Bran  and  made  a  mystery  of 
him  only  to  cover  his  own  folly.  So  he 
cursed  the  steward  roundly  for  disturbing 
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him  and  went  to  bed.  But  in  the  morning 
early  the  steward  stood  by  his  bedside. 
“Sir,  will  you  speak  with  the  fellow?” 

“The  devil  bum  you,  did  you  wake  me 
for  that?  The  fellow  is  but  a  wandering, 
brawling  fool.” 

“Will  you  look  from  the  window,”  my 
lord?” 

Sir  Gilbert  looked  out  and  saw  a  com¬ 
pany  of  men-at-arms  halted  a  bowshot 
from  the  castle.  “Whose  are  these  spears, 
in  God’s  name?” 

“My  lord,  I  think  this  brawling  fool 
could  tell  us  if  he  would.” 

“Send  out,  man,  and  see.  And  for  the 
fool,  have  him  up  and  I  will  make  short 
with  him.” 

But  Bran  was  hardly  dragged  from  his 
hungry  cell  before  those  Angevin  spears 
were  moving  up  the  castle  moimd  and  their 
trumpets  sounded  at  the  gate  and  bade 
open  it  in  the  king’s  name,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
looked  down  from  his  walls  and  saw  the 
king. 

File  after  file  the  lances  passed  through 
the  gate  and  halted  in  their  troops  in  the 
courtyard.  Last  rode  the  king,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  came  to  him,  bare-headed,  smiling 
delicately. 

“What,  Gilbert!”  the  king  said.  “And 
how  lies  your  brother  this  morning?” 

“Oh  my  lord,  you  honor  me  to  come  to 
this  poor  hold.” 

“Not  for  your  honor  but  mine  am  I  come. 
God’s  body!  man,  this  place  is  a  great 
strong  castle.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  that  a 
castle  stands  here.” 

Gilbert  began  to  talk.  It  was  built  for 
the  safety  of  his  lands  and  his  people  who 
had  been  much  harried  and - 

“Where  is  my  fool,  Gilbert?  Who  har¬ 
ries  him?”  The  king  swung  down  from  his 
horse.  “Enough  of  lies.  I  will  have  the 
truth  of  your  work  here  if  I  hew  it  out  of 
your  heart.  Go  in,  sirrah,  go  in.  Louis 
and  Thibaut,  follow  me.” 

So  into  the  hall  they  went  and  there, 
very  much  at  his  ease  sitting  in  the  great 
chair  plaiting  rushes,  while  Gilbert’s  men 
huddl^  aloof,  was  Bran,  “Welcome,  broth¬ 
er,”  he  said.  “Are  you  too  prisoner?  Oh, 
he  is  a  wise  fellow,  this  Gilbert.  But 
greedy,  God  warn  us,  greedy.” 


“Who  holds  you  prisoner?”  the  king  ! 
cried,  and  turned  on  Gilbert. 

“Nay,  my  lord,  nay.  It  is  a  folly  of  my 
steward’s.  I - ” 

“Nay,  my  lord,  nay.  It  is  a  wise  stew¬ 
ard  and  a  wise  Gilbert.  Listen  lord.  One 
builds  him  a  castle  on  poor  men’s  housen 
and  land.  And  the  other  harries  these 
same  poor  men,”  and  he  told  the  tale  of  the 
two  moot  courts  and  the  two  ordeals  and 
Godric’s  wound. 

“God’s  body!  here  is  no  law  nor  justke 
nor  right,”  the  king  cried. 

“Nenny,  nenny,  naught  but  wise  men’s 
wisdom,  brother.” 

“My  lord,  my  lord,”^  Gilbert  cried,  “this 
is  but  a  matter  of  some  villeins’  quarrds 
and - ” 

“Villeins!  By  the  rood,  I  will  have  no 
man  lack  justice,  villein  or  lord,  in  my 
England.” 

“Ah,  my  lord,  that  is  a  true  king’s  wonL 
But  in  this  matter  the  fool  knows  not  what 
he  says.  He  mistakes,  he  is  a  dreamer — ” 

The  king  stamped  his  foot:  “These 
stones,  are  they  in  his  dreams?  This 
castle  stands  here  with  no  right  nor  law. 
You  lie  to  me,  Gilbert,  and  like  a  fool  you 
lie.  I  will  take  order  with  you !  Lay  hands 
on  him,  Thibaut.  God’s  body!  no  lord  shall 
build  him  a  castle  against  me  and  my  peo{^ 
but  I  will  pluck  it  down  to  bury  him.” 

“My  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  held  my  lands 
these  ten  years  and - ” 

“What  you  hold  of  right  of  king  or  vil¬ 
lein  you  shall  hold.  For  the  rest  you  pay  a 
dear  reckoning,  Gilbert.  Have  him  away.” 

“So  the  little  man  found  him  a  king, 
brother,”  Bran  laughed.  “Yea,  yea,  the 
little  jjeople  have  found  a  king  at  kst,”  and 
he  touch^  the  king’s  hand  and  turned  away. 

“Whither  now,  man?” 

“To  church,  brother.” 

“God  have  mercy,  when  did  my  fool  turn 
pious?” 

“In  the  new  world,  brother.” 

And  to  Godric  where  he  lay  in  the  priest’s 
house  by  the  church  he  came  singing  the 
Magnificat.  “  ‘He  hath  put  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seat  and  hath  exalted 
the  humble  and  meek.  He  hath  filled  the. 
hungry  with  good  things  and  the  rich  He 
hath  sent  empty  away.’  ” 
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STRANGELY  enough  it  usually  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  man  who  would  be 
successful  as  a  writer  or  in  any  of  the 
aeative  arts  must  or  does  suffer  from 
poverty.  Back  in  1837,  to  mention  only 
fflje  instance,  we  find  Hawthorne  complain¬ 
ing  to  his  friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  that  at 
hot  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  make 
more  than  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  at 
his  writings. 

Only  the  other  day,  a  well-known  periodi¬ 
cal  advertised  that  it  was  paying  more  for 
the  serial  rights  in  a  certain  novel  than  had 
ever  been  paid  before.  Thb  must  have 
meant  that  the  author  received  at  least 
thirty  thousand  dollars  from  that  publica¬ 
tion  alone,  to  which  sum  will  be  added, 
doubtless,  book  and  motion-picture  royalties 
running  into  five  figures.  Perhaps  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  year’s  work.  And 
Hawthorne,  whose  name,  whose  work  en¬ 
dures,  received  only  three  hundred  dollars. 
Which  of  these  authors  has  contributed 
most  to  the  world?  Which  name  will  be 
known  longest?  When  Hawthorne  com- 
plamed  of  Ws  miserable  earnings,  his  friend. 
Bridge,  replied: 

What  of  it?  you  can,  with  economy,  live  upon 
that,  though  it  will  be  a  tight  squeeze.  You  have  no 
famOy  dependent  upon  you,  and  why  should  you 
honow  trouble?  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
never  look  at  the  bright  side  with  any  hope  or  confi- 
*kace.  It  is  not  the  philosophy  to  make  one  happy. 

DRIDGE  raises  an  age-old  question  here: 

_  Does  one  do  his  b«t  work  when  strug¬ 
gling  against  adversity  or  when  living  in 
and  comfort?  We  should  like  to  hear 
from  readers  and  authors  on  this  question; 
we  should  like  to  hear  conclusions  based 
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upon  experience.  A.  A.  Milne,  whose  un¬ 
usual  mystery  story,  “The  Red  House 
Murder,”  begins  in  this  issue,  says  that  in 
his  first  year  at  writing  he  made  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  the  second  year  he  made  six 
hundred  dollars  and  he  adds,  proudly,  “and 
lived  on  it.”  The  third  year  he  made  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  economic  discipline 
seems  to  have  had  none  but  gcxxl  effect  upon 
Mr.  Milne,  though  we  are  sure  many  readers 
and  authors  would  like  to  know  the  details 
as  to  how  he  lived  on  six  hundred  dollars  a 
year;  they  would  like  to  know  how  he  made 
up  his  budget.  Milne  battled  against  dis¬ 
couragements  other  than  those  due  to  pov¬ 
erty;  his  family  urged  on  him  schoolmaster¬ 
ing  or  a  government  civil  service  career. 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  He  writes: 

One  evening,  when  I  and  another  boy  were  leak¬ 
ing  at  a  copy  of  a  Cambridge  undergraduate  paper — 
The  Crania — which  had  come  down  to  the  school 
[Westminster] ,  he  said  solemnly,  “Ko««  ought  to  edit 
that  some  day.”  So  I  said,  equally  solemnly,  “I 
will.”  This  sounds  like  the  story  of  the  model  boy 
who  became  a  millionaire;  I  ape^ogize  for  it;  but  it 
really  did  happen.  I  went  to  Cambridge — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  everybody  meant  me  to  go  to  Ox¬ 
ford — and  edited  The  Crania.  I  left  Cambridge 
and  went  to  London  to  write.  In  the  third  year 
I  was  by  way  of  nnaking  $1000,  for  several  papers 
were  now  getting  used  to  me,  but  in  February,  1906, 
a  surprising  thing  happened:  The  editor  of  Punch 
retir^,  the  assistant-editor  became  editor,  and  I 
was  offered  the  assistant  editorship.  I  accepted, 
and  feeling  rich  and  important,  told  the  policeman’s 
wife  [he  had  been  renting  two  cheap  and  dirty  rooms 
from  her]  that  I  should  be  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  1  was  assistant-editor  of  Punch  until  the 
end  of  1914.  During  that  time  I  wrote  a  weekly 
article  signed  A.  A.  M.,  and  published  three  volumes 
of  these  articles,  and  one  volume — “Happy  Days  in 
America.”  This  last  came  out  in  1915  when  I  was 
in  the  army.  One  American  critic  ended  up  a  re¬ 
view  of  it  with  these  delightful  words:  “Mr.  Milne  is 
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now  in  the  trenches  fadng  the  German  bullets,  so 
this  will  probably  be  his  last  book.”  But  it  wasn’t. 
1  have  h^  to  disappoint  him. 

While  in  the  army  Mr.  Milne  wrote  a 
story  which  was  acted  by  his  wife  and 
his  colonel’s  children.  There  followed  a 
novel,  “Once  On  a  Time,”  and  his  first  two 
pla^,  “Warzel  Flummery,”  “Belinda,” 
which  was  produced  here  by  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  and  “Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By,”  which  ran 
nearly  all  last  season  in  New  York. 


Leonard  hatch,  whose  story,  “Tlje 

Sunny  Side  of  Nineteen,”  appears  on 
jjage  twenty-three,  is  a  New  Englander,  who 
confesses  “I  remain  one  no  matter  where  I 
happen  to  be.”  Mr.  Hatch  is  an  author 
new  to  Everybody’s  readers,  so  we’ll  let  him 
introduce  himself: 

Whenever  I’m  asked  to  tell  something  of  myself 
and  my  doings,  I’m  always  filled  with  humiliation  at 
the  number  of  diversified  experiences  I  haven’t  had 
— experiences  so  indispensable  to  the  modem  liter¬ 
ary  lumiiuiry.  As  a  twy  I  never  licked  any  other 
boy  twice  as  big  as  mys^,  nor  did  I  e^'er  seriously 
contemplate  running  away  from  home.  I  was  never 
a  sailor  before  the  mast,  new  a  cow-puncher.  I 
never  swung  a  bungstarter,  nor  polished  the  brass- 
work  in  a  Bowery  saloon.  I  was  never  a  coal  miner, 
a  roustabout,  a  hack-driver,  or  a  ham  actor;  but  then 
again,  I  never  addressed  a  woman’s  club  on  the 
Keynote  of  the  Modem  Novel  or  alwut  Teimyson’s 
influence  upon  O.  Henry.  I  never  lived  alone  in  an 
isolated  hut  amid  the  woodland  creatures  and  the 
silent  hills;  I  never — ^but  why  prolong  this  list  of  the 
exhilaratiiig  experience  I  haven’t  had? 

Since  1918  I  have  divided  my  time  between  writ¬ 
ing  advertising  copy  and  other  things.  Indeed,  at 
present  I  am  doing  precisely  that  at  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  incidentally  wondering  how  General  G. 
Waslungton  could  possibly  have  found  time  during 
his  short  stay  in  Trenton  to  have  sat  in  so  many 
chairs.  Speaking  of  advertising,  the  more  I  come  in 
contact  with  it,  the  more  respect  I  have  for  it — ^its 
vitaUty,  its  crisp  expressiveness,  and  the  conscien¬ 
tious  ^ort  devoted  to  it.  If  you  happen  tO  define 
“genius”  as  “the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,” 
surely  it  is  hard  to  dodge  the  suspicion  that  there  are 
more  geniuses  among  American  copy  writers  and 
lay-out  men  than  among  American  novelists.  More¬ 
over,  American  advertising  is  rarely  as  dull  as  Ameri¬ 
can  fiction  frequently  is. 


1ET  the  politicians  go  to  the  hot  place 
appointed  for  them,  and  swing  only  a 
fountain  pen.  This  is  the  advice  given  to 
William  Bullock,  by  his  brother,  Shan  F. 
Bullock,  the  Irish  author,  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
plains  why  we  have  “The  Hereditary 
Punch”  which  appears  on  page  seventy- 
nine.  Mr.  BuUo^  writes: 


I’ve  been  an  iceman,  a  dry-goods  clerk,  a  nm. 
paperman,  a  statistician,  and  a  politician.  I  had  tk 
choice  when  I  was  seventeen  of  the  United  Sutav 
South  Africa.  I  chose  Chicago  —  why,  I  can’t  td. 

I  peddled  ice  and  clerked  there,  going  nights  to 
school.  I  was  a  cub  reporter,  I  turned  out  sona 
Irish  sketches;  came  to  New  York  and  was  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Press  for  six  seasons,  aad 
wearied  of  Broadway’s  petty  shams.  I  got  nim 
down  by  my  boss  for  (>aragraphing  J.  M.  Syiyj 
drew  four  hundred  words  of  abuse  on  a  postal-aid 
from  George  Bernard  Shaw.  I  wrote  a  novd  lai 
the  publisher  went  bankrupt.  I  took  to  blood-aad- 
thunder  fiction  and  went  broke. 

Then  Mr.  Bullock  went  to  work  for  the 
city  of  New  York  as  an  auditor  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Department  of  Finance.  “1 
spient  my  time,”  he  says,  “knocking  the 
efficiency  bunk  on  the  head  and  myself  out 
of  a  job.”  He  planned  writing  once  more, 
but  that  same  day  Tammany  Hall  offered 
him  the  job  of  running  the  Bureau  of  City 
Inquiry  to  fight  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  just 
then  become  mayor.  Mr.  Bullock  con¬ 
tinues : 

I  didn’t  know  Tammany  Hall  thrn.  I  au 
vehemently  and  solemnly  assured  of  a  new  ud 
spotless  coat  on  the  Tiger.  I  fought  Mitchd  in  tk 
public  prints  for  four  years;  I  lodged  comidaiiti 
with  the  district  attorney  and  incUcted  his  hlx 
friends.  1  wound  up  with  a  four-hundred-thousaaii 
dollar  libel  suit  against  him.  A1  Smith,  our  htc, 
lamented  Governor  and  Tammany’s  lingering  hope 
for  President  of  these  United  States,  used  to  put  & 
arm  around  my  neck.  I  know  Charles  Francii 
Miuphy,  Tammany  chief,  better  than  any  man  ia 
New  York;  I  know  him  better  than  he  knows  him¬ 
self.  The  night  of  his  greatest  victory  as  leado, 
when  he  had  every  office  in  the  dty  in  his  vest 
pocket,  the  said  Charley  Murphy  had  to  be  told 
who  I  was — I  haven’t  bothered  Friend  Murphy 
since.  If  there’s  one  thing  I  truly  regret,  it’s  my 
part  in  making  Hylan  mayor  of  the  top-hole  dty  on 
earth.  I  know  him,  too. 

In  the  last  campaign  Mr.  Bullock  was 
vice-president  of  a  Harding  Democratk 
League,  though  he  admits  he  thinks  Wood- 
row  Wilson  the  greatest  man  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  He  goes  on: 

I’m  against  prohibition;  I’m  for  national  inde 
pendence  and  individual  independence  as  wdL  I 
believe  without  reservation  in  my  fellow  mM;  I 
trust  human  nature  and  am  not  cheated  once  in  to 
times.  I’m  for  the  fellow  that  plays  the  game;  I 
a.sk  and  give  only  one  bond — a  man’s  word.  In  one 
way  and  another,  in  New  York  City  and  in  Washiii|- 
ton,  it  has  been  pounded  into  me  what  a 
stinkpot  politics  «»;  to  every  young  man  thinly 
himself  politically  wise  I  say,  “DONT!”  Furtte 
than  that,  I  don’t  know;  only  I  mosey  along  w 
hope  Oliver  Cromwell  was  right  when  he  opned 
those  travel  farthest  who  don’t  know  where  they  i* 
going. 


Prose  or  Worse  by  Gridley  Ac 

lams 

DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  a  Philadelphia  milliner's  window:  “  WarUed — GMa  to  Trim  Rough 
Sailort." 

On  a  factory.  New  York:  “  Wanted — Women  to  sett  buttone  on  the  fourth 
floor,'' 

On  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago;  !'Dr.  La  Piana."  (Ha  could  probably  heap 
your  organa  in  perfect  tune.) 

On  Halsted  Street,  Chicago:  "Rubber  Babiet'  Panto."  (For  bouncing 
boyt,  of  courte.) 

On  movie  theatre  in  Chicago:  “  Why  Men  Tempt  Women  an  Saturday 
Night  at  Popular  Pricea." 

In  window  of  dry-goods  store  in  Chicago:  “Slightly  Irregular  Ladiea' 
25-ctnt  hote,  15  centa. 

In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  restaurant:  “Chicken  i  la  Rier."  (You  remember  the 
piece  that  went  oaer  the  fence  laatT) 

(From  a  Pennoylrania  paper) 

Housekeeper  for  a  widower — Lady  with  husband 

iviiig  need  not  apply,  .\ddress - ,  T utmelhill,  Pa. 

Two’s  company. 


(La  Croeie  Tribune) 

The  Episcopal  ladies  will  hold  their  “shower’'  at 
the  hone  of  Mrs.  G.  A.  Leak  on  Monday  evening. 
Come  prepared  to  defy  the  elements. 


(  Fatkiont  of  the  Hour) 

A  mere  nothing  of  pink  chiffon  and  lace,  and  that 
nothing  divided,  leaves  aye  ne  sais  quoi  of  ineffable 
cbann. 

Zatio? 


(WtlUnllt,  Kaneat,  Globe) 

As  tar  as  can  be  learned  there  Ls  not  a  full  dress 
wH  m  Wellsville.  But  a  number  of  the  business 
men,  and  some  of  the  younger  crowd  are  seriously 
®ns*dering  buying  Tuxedos,  half  brothers  to  the 
fuB  dress  suit.  Several  who  would  like  to  have  and 
wear  these  suits  have  agreed  to  buy  one  if  as  many 
is  fifteen  or  twenty  others  will  buy  at  the  same 
tane.  To  further  the  good  cause  a  local  merchant 
huyeed  to  let  the  buyers  have  them  at  cost,  if  a 
®**OHable  number  wUl  join  in  ordering.  TTiere 
m  many  advantages  to  the  Tuxedo,  which  can  be 
'TO  at  informal  as  well  as  at  most  formal  occasions, 
and  which  will  answer  for  a  good  Sunday  suit. 

^«n  again,  writh  or  without  overalls,  their 
tecade  makes  them  deliciously  cool  as 
fi*™«ning  apparel. 

Btaybody't  iiatagine.  August,  igat 


(Lot  Angelei  Examiner) 

WANTED — Inexperienced  girl  for  easy  folding. 
After  a  certain  age  they  just  won’t  shut  up. 


{EkUon,  Maryland^  Whig) 

James  B.  Price  has  taken  the  Farmers’  Hotel  and 
has  engaged  the  services  of  Joseph  Hemphill,  whose 
reputation  as  a  hostler  is  unsurpassed. 

His  filly  mignons  are  sure  scrumptious. 


(Lafxrenct,  Michigan,  Timet) 

Henry  Weaver  of  Grand  Jimction  was  trimming 
a  tree  over  a  pig-pen;  he  fell  off  a  branch  on  a  pig 
and  killed  it,  breaking  both  legs.  This  frightened  a 
colt  which  jumped  a  fence,  running  into  a  clothes¬ 
line  fastened  to  a  post  which  was  hurled  through  the 
air,  striking  a  cow  and  killed  her.  The  colt  ran 
into  a  barbed-wire  fence  and  was  so  badly  cut  it 
will  die.  lAlien  the  veterinarian  arrived  to  attend  to 
the  colt  he  ran  over  Mr.  Weaver’s  dog  and  killed  it. 

Tes,  yes,  go  on  I 


County,  Kantat,  Citizen) 

Fairview  schoolhouse  is  being  reoKxleled  and 
made  modem  in  every  way.  It  is  thought  now  that 
they  will  get  a  globe  and  they  already  have  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  A  few  dollars  spent  judiciously  along 
these  Unes  will  probably  stop  the  young  folks  leaving 
the  farm. 

Sure,  get  a  combination  doormat  and  pen¬ 
wiper,  and  you’d  think  “old  home  week’’  had 
started. 
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Prose  or  Worse 


(Lot  Aneelet  Timti) 

A  costly  racing  launch  burned  after  being  beached 
on  Catalina;  the  engineer  was  scorched  and  suffered 
at  a  lonely  spot. 

Alwa]rs  a  tender  place. 


(La  Crottt  Tribune) 

Reedsburg  Couple  Siuprised  by  their  Neighbors. 
Reedsburg,  •  Wisconsin — (Spe<^) — A  son  was 
bom  on  Monday,  October  2,  to  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
John  Lund. 

As  (4d  Honi  Soft  used  to  say — 


(AdTertisement  tn  Chicago  Tribune) 

Wanted  to  rent,  a  room.  What  can  you  offer  a 
young  man  besides  a  “mere  furnished  room?” 

I  got  a  lot  of  ribbons  he  can  run  through  his 
nightie. 


(La  Grange  Citieen) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Simpson  entertained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  friends  at  bridge  ^t  Saturday  evening. 
Howard  Lipsey  figured  up  the  scores  at  the  close  of 
the  play.  Mrs.  Howard  Lipsey  won  the  ladies’ 
prize.  Howard  Lipsey  won  the  gentlemen’s  prize. 

Well,  it  was  his  turn  to  keep  score,  wasn’t  it? 


(Oklahoma  City  Free  Pointer) 

LOST — Yellow  half  dachshund  dog;  answers  to 
name  of  Rover. 

LOST — One-half  poodle  dog. 

Well,  what’s  the  use  of  keeping  the  other 
halves? 


(Prophetetovn  Echo) 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Smith  b  in  Tampico  thb  week  with 
tdatives  and  R.  B.  b  alone,  looking  after  hb  own 
affairs  as  he  pleases  with  no  one  to  interfere  with 
him. 

Not  knocking  the  Mrs.,  oh,  not 


(Palm  Beach  Poet) 

Mrs.  Willbm  Lowe  Rise  and  her  daughters, 
Elbe  and  Mildred,  were  in  Colonial  costumes  with 
powdered  figs. 

To  evidence  the  fact  that  their  genealogical 
tree  can  be  traced  back  to  Mother  Eve. 


(ZanettUle,  Ohio,  Timet- Recorder) 

Mbs  Mayite  Collins  has  sued  John  L.  Nelson  at 
Columbus  for  $.'>,000  damages  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  on  the  bathing-bea^  toboggan  at  Buckeye 
Lake  last  ^y.  Miss  Collins  says  she  picked  up  a 
splinter  while  sliding  down  the  toboggan,  severay 
wounding  her  dignity. 

Whew! 


(Great  Western  Employeet'  Magatint) 
Bathing  alone  will  not  keep  you  clean. 

No,  it's  always  more  cheerful  to  have  scm 
one  with  you. 


(Boulder,  Colorado,  Camera) 

Harry  Pratt  returned  to  Denver  thb  moron 
after  a  visit  with  hb  fianc6e,  Miss  Katherine  Me- 
Kensie.  He  is  receiving  treatment  for  one  of  b 
eyes. 

Katheract? 


(OmaAa  Bee) 

More  ladies  wanted  for  decorating  pillom  a 
home.  Experience  urmecessary. 

Of  course  not;  it's  in  their  blood. 


{Chicago  Tribune) 

“WANTED — Young  bdy  as  clerk  in  dry^joodi 
store.  Experience  essentbl  but  not  necessary.” 

Boy,  see  if  you  can  find  Noah  Webster'i 
name  in  the  phone  book. 


(Quincy,  Illinois,  Herald) 

WANTED — Pleasant  room  in  private  family  or 
rooming  house;  by  a  young  business  woman,  vid 
comfortable  heat;  stripy  confidential. 

Some  Y.  B.  W.  I  know  are  absolutely  fripi 


Why  Some  Editors  and  Proov-Readeis  Loa* 
Their  Jobs: 

(Niota,  Tenn.  News) — F.  E.  Johnson  spent  So- 
day  night  with  Mrs.  E.  A.  Matheny. 

(Mason  City  Globe-Gazette) — R.  C.  Hunt  is  tk 
proud  father  of  a  nine-and-a-half-pound  girl  Ha 
Howe  and  daughter  are  getting  along  ni^y. 

(Streator,  Illinois,  Independent-Times)— Wa 
Anna  Southey  and  babies  arrived  in  the  city  froa 
Chicago  last  evening  for  a  few  days’  visit  with  kr 
parents. 

(Keokuk,  Iowa,  Constitution-Democrat) — Throat 
error  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wierato  c» 
tertained  the  Belmont  Cosmopolitan  Physc  Chk 
Jan.  13.  It  should  have  read  Belmont  Cosmopdh 
tan  Civic  club. 

(University  of  Chicago  Magazine) — The  mankp 
b  announced  of  Miss  Bertha  May  Wood  Riley  of 
the  class  of  1913  to  Dr.  Helen  EUsworth  £wii| 
(Ph.  D.  1911,  Cornell  University). 

(Cleveland  News) — They  were  married  last  Jwt 
They  have  no  children. 

(St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press) — Woman’s  Qubs  Bad 
Carnival.  Members  of  Fourth  Dbtrict  Federatm 
Promise  100  Chaperons  for  Dances.  Plan  fa 
Baby  Week. 

(Altoona  -Miss  Irene  Shaw,  the  w* 

known  nurse  of  HoUidaysburg,  is  attending  Mis.  J 
Davb  of  129  Crawford  venue,  who  gave  birth  ^ 
young  son  on  Wednesday  at  2:30  r.u.  Mother 
and  son  are  getting  along  fine.  It  vraa  “ao» 
entertainment  that  was  offered,  there  being  sevail 
highly  unusual  features. 
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Everybody’s  Chestnut  Tree 

Eomirs  Non:  Tkomgh  the  sign  is  tht  Chtstnut  Tret,  no  story  is  barrtd 
by  its  youth.  Ift  •will  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  ,  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  '*The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing  stamped,  csddressed  envelope. 


TW'O  old  salts  who  had  spent  most  of 
thdr  lives  on  hshing-smacks  had  an  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  which  was  the  better  mathe¬ 
matician.  Finally  the  captain  of  the  ship 
proposed  a  problem  which  each  would  try 
to  work  out: 

“If  you  sold  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
’  pounds  of  cod-fish  at  six  cents  a  pound,  how 
much  would  you  make?” 

The  two  fellows  worked  a  while  and 
neither  seemed  to  get  very  far.  At  last  old 
Bill  turned  to  the  captain. 

“Is  it  cod-fish  they  caught?”  he  demanded 

“Yep,”  said  the  captain. 

“Diin  it  alll”  said  Bill.  “No  wonder  I 
couldn’t  get  an  answer.  I’ve  been  figuring 
OB  shad  ^  the  time.” 

IN  THE  iqo4  election,  George,  a  Kansas 
dniggist,  bet  heavily  that  Roosevelt  would 
carry  Missouri.  Missouri,  at  that  time,  was 
regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  “solid 
South,”  and  the  wager  provided  consider¬ 
able  amusement  for  his  fellow  townsmen. 
The  amusement  turned  to  admiration  after 
election,  however,  when  the  results  showed 
the  State  in  the  Republican  column. 

But  a  friend  of  George’s  refused  to  credit 
bh  prof^etic  power  and  insisted  that  he 
td  where  he  had  got  the  tip.  At  last 
George  confessed. 

*^0  tell  the  truth,  Jim,”  he  said,  “I  was 
ttnmk  that  night  ancl  thought  I  was  betting 
ot  Iowa.” 

h»»:Aody't  Uatosint,  Autust,  I9»t 

I 


THE  well-known  actor,  Lionel  Barrymore, 
is  very  intolerant  of  any  one  who  can  not 
speak  in  accordance  with  the  best  liter¬ 
ary  standards.  It  is  told  of  him  that  a 
stranger  once  accosted  him  at  a  club  with 
this  query:  “Beg  p>ardon,  sir,  but  could  you 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  man  who  goes  to  this 
club  who  has  one  eye  named  John  Parker?” 
Barrymore  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
then  replied,  “I  don’t  believe  I  could  help 
you.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  his  other 
eye?” 

THREE  ladies  were  discussing  the  recent 
marriage  of  a  well-known  actress.  “You 
know  it  is  said  that  before  she  accepted  him 
she  made  a  full  confession  of  all  the  indis¬ 
cretions  of  her  life.” 

“What  touching  confidence,”  sighed  one 
lady. 

“What  needless  trouble,”  added  another. 

“What  a  wonderful  memory,”  finished  the 
third. 

THEY  were  getting  up  a  ball  game  in  a 
small  town  and  lacked  one  player.  They 
finally  persuaded  an  old  fellow  to  fill  in, 
although  he  said  he  had  never  played  before. 
He  went  to  the  bat  and  the  first  pitched 
he  knocked  over  the  fence.  Every  one 
stood  and  watched  the  ball,  even  the  batter. 
Excitedly  they  told  him  to  run.  “Shucks!” 
he  said,  “what’s  the  use  of  running.  I’ll 
buy  you  another  ball.” 
i8s 
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MR.  BROWN  sent  a  Japanese  boy  to  tell 
Mrs.  Brown  to  hurry  or  they  would  miss  the 
theatre  train. 

The  Japanese  went  as  he  was  bid. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  in  the  throes  of  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  her  evening  toilette. 

“Go  tell  Mr.  Brown  to  hold  his  horses  for 
a  moment,”  she  snapped. 

“Well,  what  did  she  say?”  demanded  Mr. 
Brown  when  the  Jap  returned. 

“Miss  Brown  she  say  ‘Whoa!’  ”  came  the 
bland  reply. 

BOBBY,  five  years  old,  jiassed  by  a  ceme¬ 
tery  on  his  way  home  from  school.  One 
day  there  happened  to  be  a  military  funeral 
in  progress  there.  Bobby  climbed  up  on 
the  cemetery  wall  an^  watched  the  solemn 
rites  and  listened  to  the  firing  of  the  salute 
over  the  grave. 

When  he  reached  home  he  breathlessly 
related  to  his  mother  the  wonderful  and  in¬ 
teresting  sight  he  had  just  seen.  “But,” 
he  ended,  “he  wasn’t  quite  dead,  so  the 
soldiers  all  took  a  shot  at  him.” 

AN  EARLY  morning  customer,  a  young 
woman  with  a  determined  air,  addressed  the 
salesman  at  an  optician’s  shop. 

“I  want  to  get  a  pair  of  eyeglasses  of 
extra  magnifying  power.  While  visiting 
in  the  country  I  made  a  very  p>ainful  blunder 
which  I  never  want  to  repeat.” 

“Indeed!  Mistook  a  stranger  for  an 
acquaintance?” 

“No,  not  exactly  that;  I  mistook  a  bum¬ 
ble-bee  for  a  blackberry.” 

THE  old  negress  who  washed  for  Mrs. 
Worth  came  one  morning  with  a  tale  of  woe 
calculated  to  bring  pity  to  the  hardest 
heart.  “Cheer  up,  aunty,”  consoled  Mrs. 
Worth.  “There’s  no  use  worrying.” 

But  aunty  held  other  views  of  tie  matter. 

“How  come  dere’s  no  use  worryin’?”  she 
demanded.  “When  de  good  Lawd  send  me 
tribulation  He  done  ’spect  me  to  tribulate, 
ain’t  He?” 

“MAMA,  was  I  ever  baptized?”  Dwight 
asked  his  mother. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Well,  mama,  was  I  ever  vaccinated?” 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Well,  mama,  which  one  was  it  that  I 
got  in  the  arm?” 


ONE  night  “Smiling  Dick”  Carney,  aiW 
fessional  turf  gambler,  had  a  dream,  TVe 
air  was  thick  with  hats.  Headgear  of  n- 
ery  description  floated  about  in  disonknj 
profusion.  The  following  aftemom,  oi 
arrival  at  the  race-track,  the  first  nameoi 
the  day’s  list  of  entries  was  Hatteras.  It 
was  a  four-to-one  shot,  and  Carney  bvested 
heavily  on  the  tip. 

The  race  start^.  Hatteras  trailed  sli^. 
ly  at  the  quarter.  He  was  neck  and  ntd 
with  the  l^er  at  the  half.  He  passed  tbt 
three-quarter  post  half  a  length 
Then  Ae  entire  bunch  thunder^  down  the 
home  stretch  past  the  exultant  gamMit. 
Carney  was  some  distance  from  the  postii 
could  not  determine  the  winner. 

In  a  moment  the  result  was  announced. 

“Sombrero  wins!” 

“PAPER,  Mister?  All  about  the  feur?” 

The  cowboy,  leaning  on  the  fair-ground 
fence,  half-asleep,  paid  no  attention. 

“Momin’  Her-riild!  Doncha  wanta  read 
about  the  fair?” 

“Kid,”  intoned  the  cowboy,  opening  cot 
eye  almost  one-half  of  one  par  cent,  “di 
I  look — as  if  I’d — missed  anything?” 

“HERE,  what  d’you  call  this?”  stormed  the 
irate  old  gentleman.  “Beef  or  mutton?” 

“Cam’t  yer  tell  th’  difference?”  asked  the 
waitress  haughtily. 

“No!” 

“Then  why  worry  about  it?” 

THE  local  Shakespaare  club  was  pying 
its  annual  parformance.  An  ambitiom 
amateur  of  considerable  social  prominenee 
had  been  entrusted  with  a  part  calling  for 
a  spaech  of  only  four  words:  “The  queei 
has  swooned.”  As  he  steppad  forward, 
gorgeously  costumed,  his  friends  applauded 
loudly.  Bowing  his  thanks,  he  fac^  the 
king  and  said,  in  a  very  high-pntded 
voice,  “The  swoon  has  queened.” 
audience  tittered.  He  flushed  and  tried 
again: 

“The  sween  has  quooned.”  The  an- 
dience  howled,  and  the  stage-maqi|B 
whispared  in  a  voice  which  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house,  “Come  off,  you  fool!” 

But  the  heroic  amateur  refused  to  sw- 
render,  and  in  a  rasping  falsetto,  as  he  ^ 
assisted  off  the  stage,  he  screamed,  “'ll* 
quoon  has  sweened.” 


ow  I  Improved  My  Memory 
In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


“Of  *••««  I  PlM*  you’  Mr. 

iikoB  StiM.  of  Seattle. 

WBUmber  correctly — and  I  do 
-Biber  correctly— Mr.  Burroughs, 
Ztebcrman.  Introduced  me  to  you 
r*r  luncheon  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Mbtkree  years  ago  In  May.  This  is 
rieMoie  indeed!  I  haven't  laid  eyes 
dnce  that  day.  How  is  the 
iig  bwiness?  And  how  did  that 
p.1— mttinn  work  out?” 
ns  ssrarance  of  the  speaker — in 
kt  eravded  corridor  of  the  Hotel 
lc>i|ita — compelled  me  to  turn  and 
i^it  him,  though  I  must  say  it  is 
may  laual  habit  to  "listen  in  ’  even 
iikotef  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M.  Roth,  the  most 
kMus  meimry  expert  in  the  United 
loHs."  ssM  my  friend  Kennedy, 
HSfdng  my  question  before  I  could 
IR  it  out.  ““He  will  show  you  a  lot 
M«  wonderful  things  than  that,  be- 
bn (be  evening  is  over." 

Aid  be  did. 

.As  we  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
SMtsaster  was  introducing  a  long  line 
i  nests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line 
Mwhen  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth 
sM,  "What  are  your  initials,  Mr, 
baas,  sad  your  business  connection 
■dHlepiioiienumber!"'  Whyheasked 
Hi  I  moed  later  when  he  imked  cut 
kia  (he  crowd  orSO  men  he  had  met 
twsbons  belbre'and  called  each  by 
■as  without  a  mistake.  What  is  more, 
ke  simed  each  man's  business  and 
alsphane  number,  for  good  mesusure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amaz- 
h|  tbHgs  this  man  did  except  to  tell 
kw  be  called  back,  without  a  minute's 
kHtittcn,  long  lists  of  numbers,  bank 
dwHa.  pricm,  lot  numbers,  parcel* 
wt  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
M  liven  him  in  rapid  ordef. 

•  •  *  •  • 

When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which 
lataav  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance 
llH— he  rather  bowled  me  over  by 
■iHf,  b  Us  quiet  modest  way: 

>mre  b  nothing  miraculous  about 
y  wmssitliulng  anything  I  want  to 
JHjamber,  whether  it  be  lutmes,  faces, 
■pns,  bets  or  something  1  have  read 
***  nafarinr 

■  can  dn  this  J«st  as  easily  as 
Ids.  Aayotie  with  an  average  niind 
an  MM  quickly  to  do  exactly  tne 
mtUngs  which  seem  so  mirat^ous 
*M  I  do  them. 

-My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr, 
was  originally  very  faulty, 
ib  It  wa— a  really  penr  memory. 
y  bsyng  a  man  I  would  lone  lus 
y*  ■  thirty  seconds,  while  new 
?a*  WohaWy  10.000  men  and 
SSi?  ^  United  .States,  many  of 
fl**j*^«met  but  once,  whoaenames 
®''  meeting  them.” 
dll  right  for  you,  Mr. 
y-  *  tnyrrupted.  "You  have 
•''!*y«antolt.  But  how  about  me?” 
twrs  •  he  replied.  "I  can 

ygywithe secret  of  a  good  memory 
i***y*plJig.  This  b  not  a  guess, 
tave done  it  with  thousands 
J'S*- lo,  Ahe  first  seven  simple  les- 
^  wMcti  I  hewn  prepared  for  home 
W  you  the  basic  principle  of 
system  and  you  will  find  it 
work  as  you  might  feai^ 
hke  playing  a  fascinating 
I  will  prove  It  to  you.” 


He  didn't  have  to  prove  it. 


course  did:  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  in  your  office 


Thb  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders 


from  his  publisners,  the  Independent 
Cqiporatlon. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I 


Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear 
anyone  in  our  office  say  "I  guess”  or 
"I  think  it  was  about  so  much”  or 


suppose  I  was  the  most  surprised  mau  “I  forget  that  right  now”  or  “I  can't 
in  forty-eight  states  to  find  that  1  had  remember”  or  "I  must  look  up  bis 
learned — in  about  one  hour — how  to  name.”  Now  they  are  right  there 
remember  a  Ust  of  one  hundred  words  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 


so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward 
and  back  without  a  single  mbtake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so 
did  the  other  six. 


Have  you  ever  heard  or  Multi- 
graph”  Smith?  Real  name  H.  Q. 
Smith,  of  John  E.  Price  A  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Here  b  just  a  bit  from  a  letter 


Re^  this  letter  from  Terence  J.  of  hb  tnat  I  saw  la.<t  week. 


McManus,  of  toe  firm  cf  Olcott, 
Bonynge,  McManus  Sc  Ernst,  Attor¬ 
neys  and  Counsellors  at  Law,  170 
Broadway,  and  one  of  the  most 
famous  trial  lawyers  in  New  York: 

“May  I  take  occasion  to  state 
that  I  regard  your  service  in  giving 
thb  system  to  the  world  as  a  public 
benefaction.  The  wonderful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  method,  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  principles  may  be 
acquired,  especially  appeaXtome.  I 
mayaddthatlalreadyhadoccasion 
to  test  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  first 
two  lessons  in  the  preparation  for 
trial  of  an  Important  action  in 
which  I  am  about  to  engage.” 

Mr.  McManus  didn't  put  It  a  fait 
too  strong.  The  Roth  Course  b 
priceless!  I  can  absolutely  count  on 
my  memory  now.  I  can  tell  the  name 
of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — 


"Here  b  the  whole  thing  in  a 
nutshell:  Mr.  Ruth  has  a  most 
remarkable  Memory  Course.  It 
b  simple,  and  easy  as  tilling  off  a 
log.  Yet  with  one  hour  a  day  of 
practice  anyone — I  don't  care 
who  he  is— can  improve  hb 
Memory  100%  in  a  week  and 
1,000%  in  six  months.” 

My  advice  to  you  b  don't  wait 
another  minute.  Send  to  Indepen¬ 
dent  Corporation  for  Mr.  Roth's  amaz- 


Rower  will  be  enormous. 

VICTOR  JONES. 


Seid  No  Moiey 


of'ma^ any  man  I  have  mrt  before^ 

and  I  am  getting  better  alkthe  time.  I  Corporation,  the  rablishers  of  the  Roth 

Memory  Cotirse.  that  once  you  have  aa 
opportunity  to  see  in  yotir  oto  home 
member.  Telephone  numbm  conM  ^  jg  double,  yes  tnple  your 

to  mind  iiutanUy,  once  I  have  fliM  memory  power  in  a  few  short  hours,  that 


them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method. 
Street  addresses  are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
what  that  b)  has  vanbhed.  I  used  to 


they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on 
free  examination. 

Don't  send  antr  money.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  or  write-  a  letter  and  tbe 


be  "scared  stiff”  on  mv  feet  because  I 

NoiT^ti^  ^myself,  and  con-  ^ 
fldent  and  “easy  as  an  old  shoe”  when  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as 
I  get  on  my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  pleased  as  are  the  thousands  of  other 
banquet,  or  in  a  business  meeting,  or  men  and  women  who  have  used  ths 
in  any  social  gathering.  course,  send  only  at  in  full  paymoot. 


Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  port  <rf  .“<>  ^sk  and  you  have  every- 

It  aU  b  that  I  liave  become  a  good  thing  to  gain,  so  mall  the  cmwnitowbe- 
conversationalbt — and  I  used  to  as 

silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I  get  into  a  5Ss*?*«fs 

crowd  of  people  who  knew  things.  M-tti,  SI*  Sixth  Ave.,  New  Turk. 

NowIcancallupUkeafiashofUght-  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 
King  most  any  fact 
I  want  rbht  at  the  f 
instant  I  need  it  . 

a “hai“tM?g“?"  I  Independent  Corporation 

memory  below  d  I  Dept.  R-tT  31*  Sixth  Are..  New  York 

only  to  the  prodigy  |  „  ^  , 

enniiM  Nnw  I  !  You  may  md  me  tbe  C  ourse  or  Courses  checked  below. 

Jg."  i  I  WWihi  nve  days  after  receipt  1  will  either  remaU  them  or  send 

hj/eW  I  you  »3  tor  each  to  lull  payment,  except  as  noted. 

of  a  memory  if  he  I  11  Roth  Memory  Course  (*3)  I )  Mastery  of  Speech  (**) 

only  knows  how  to  I  , .  Bv  Dovkl  M.  By  Frederick  Bouk  Law 

mi^e  It  work  right.  |  ' '  cl55^  (»)  ^^  H  Super-Sahsmanshtp  (*» 

I  tell  you  it  b  a  I  Py  ciiartoi  I^ederer  By  Arthur  Newcomb 

wonderful  thing.  .  (1  How  to  Raad  Character 

aftergrepingaround  '  «  sight  (*»  ^  H  writs si^ (83) 

In  the  riariL  for  so  •  ByDr.K.M.H.  Blacktord  By  Prof.  W.  B.  Pitkin 

many  years  to  be  I 

able  to  switch  the  |  Name . 

big  searchlight  on  ■ 

your  mind  and  see  ,  _ 

uutantlye  very  thing  !  Aaorom . 

you  want  to  remem-  I 

her.  I  . Everybody's  8-11 


( I  Roth  Memory  Course  (83) 
By  David  M.  Roth 
( ]  nrawlnc.  Art,  Cartoon- 
Ing  Course  (83) 

By  Cbarlet  I,ederer 
I  ]  How  to  Raad  Character 
U  Sight  (81)  ^ 

ByDr.K.M.H.  Blacktord 


1 1  Mastery  of  Speeoh  (83) 
By  Frederick  Houk  Law 


1 1  Super-aakemsmihtp  (83) 
By  Arthur  Newcomb 


1 1  How  to  Write  Stories  (83) 
By  Prof.  W.  B.  Pitkin 


.  Everybody's  8-11 


XUH 


